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OF THE LAST END OF “MAN IN GENERAL. 


ArtIcLe I.—Is it proper to man to act for an end ? 

R. Of the actions done by man, those alone are _ 
properly called human, which are proper to man as 
_man. Now man differs from irrational creaturesin , _ 
this, that he is master of his own acts. Wherefore / 
those acts alone are properly called human, whereof 
_man is master. But man is master of his own acts - 
by reason and will: hence free-will is said to be. 
a@ function of will and reason. Those actions, there-- 
fore, are properly called human, which proceed from 


a_deliberate_will.. Any other actions attributable 
to man may indeed be styled actions of man, but not — 
Properly human actions, since they are not of man 
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agent rest. On the other hand, if there were no 
first step in the means to the end, no one would 
begin to work at anything, and deliberation would 
never terminate, but go on to infinity. 


ARTICLE V.—Can one man have several ultimate 
ends ? gag , 
R. It is impossible for the will of one man at 
the same time to go out to several diverse objects 
The reason may’ 


be assigned thus. Since every being seeks its own . 
perfection, a man seeks that_as_his_last.end—which 


he seeks as his. perfectand_crowning good. The 


_ last end therefore must so fill the whole of the 


man’s desire as to leave nothing to be desired 
beyond it. .This cannot be, if anything further is 


“required to the perfection of that end. Therefore - 


desire cannot go out. to two, things as if each were. 
its perfect good... . Sing pee Se he ee 
§1.:To Augustine’s saying, ‘‘ Some have placed 
the last end of man in four things, pleasure, repose, — 
the goods of nature, and virtue,” it is to be said — 
that all these several objects are regarded in the 
light of one. perfect good constituted out of them, 
by those who have placed in them their last end... , 
- §3. The power of the will does not extend to, 


‘making things opposite and irreconcilable coexist,’ 
.as ‘they. would coexist, if the will could tend to _ 


Several diverse objects as to so many last ends. 


_.. §4.. That wherein a man rests as in his last 


end dominates his desire, because therefrom he takes” 
Tules of conduct for his whole life: whence it is said - 
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§ 3. It is not necessary for one to be always 
thinking of the last end in every desire and in 
every work; but the efficacy of the first intention, 
which is made in. view of the. last end, remains 
in every desire of everything, even without any 
actual thought. of the last end:. just as it is 


- mot_necessary in walking along a_road_to, think... 
at every step of the place..whither_you.are  _ 


going. 


for the sake of it.” 


_ ARTICLE VII.—Is the last end of all men one and 
the same ? ee oe 


R. We may speak of the last end in two ways! | 


in one way, of the last: end itself; in another way, 


of that in which the character. of the last end is » 


found. As regards the last end itself, all agree in 


. desiring the last end, because all desire the fulness 


of their own well-being, in which full well-being the 
last end consists. But as regards that in which 


‘ . the character of the last end is found, all men do. 


not agree in their last end. Some seek riches as 


§ 4. Augustine says: “That is our final good, | 
which is loved for its own sake, and all other things 


their complete and final good; others seek pleasure; _ : 


others other things; just as to every taste delicious- _ 


ness is pleasant, but to some men most. pleasant is 


the deliciousness of wine, to others the deliciousness __ 
of honey, and so of the rest. Nevertheless, that 
‘must absolutely be most pleasant, with which he is. — 


best pleased who has the best -taste ; and in like. a 


Manner that good must. oe most complete, which ae 
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pursued as his last 
best in order. *. <- 


Tiches take the form 


- sustenance of man’s nature, 


“as when he says “ the Apostle, 
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; end by him whose affections are 


x. They who sin turn away from that in which 

the character of the last end is truly found, but not: 
from the simple intention’ of the last end, which 
they mistakenly'seek in the w 
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themselves the last end of man, but rather man is 
the end to which they are referred. Whence in 
the order of nature all such.things are below man, 
..and are made for man, as it is said: “Thou hast: 
subjected all things beneath his feet.’?! Artificial: 
riches, on the other hand, are not eligible except for 
the sake of those that are natural. They would 
not be sought at all except for the fact that with. 
them things are bought that are necessary for. the. 
uses of life. Much less therefore can they bear the 
character of a final end. 

§ 1. “All” material “things obey money,”? so 
far as the multitude of fools is concerned, who know 
only material things, which can be acquired by 
money. But an estimate of human goods should. 
not be taken by the judgment of fools, but by that _ 
of wise men, as an estimate of palatable and un- 
palatable food is taken by the judgment of those 
whose sense of taste is in good order... nae 

-§ 2. To the words of the Philosopher, “ Money 
was invented on purpose to be a sort of surety for 
having in exchange for it whatever man can desire,” 


_it is to be said. that all saleable articles may be had. 


for money, but not spiritual goods: they.cannot be 
Sold. Hence it is said: ‘What doth it profit a.. 
fool to have money, when he cannot buy wisdom ?’’?. 
~. §3. The desire of natural riches is not bound- = 
less, because a certain measure of riches is sufficient 
for nature:. but the desire of artificial riches is. 


- boundless, not however in the same way as the 


desire of the supreme good. : For the more perfectly 
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‘existent excellence, not:that the mere honour makes 
them excellent. ae nh ty 
§ 3. As honour attends upon happiness, it follows 


from the natural desire of happiness that men have 


a prevailing desire of honour; hence they seek 


. especially to be honoured _by the wise, upon whose 


judgment they believe themselves to be excellent or 


fortunate. a : 
ARTICLE ITI.—Does man’s happiness consist in fame 
and glory ?+ 
_ R. It is impossible for the happiness of man.to 
consist in fame or human glory. For glory is 
nothing else than “clear notoriety with praise,”. 
as Augustine says. Now the thing known stands 
in different relations to divine and to human_ 
knowledge. Human knowledge is caused by the. 
things known, but divine knowledge is the cause 
of the things known. Hence_the ion—of © 
human_good which is called happiness, cannot be. 
caused by human_ knowledge or_notoriety amongst 


by that same_happiness, either” in its initial-or-in its 


' perfect state... But the good of. man depends upon 
the kiiowledge of God.as upon its cause; and there- 
fore upon the glory which is.with God human 


happiness depends as upon its cause. It is further. 


ae 1 Fame and glory attach to the absent and. even the dead: _ 
honour is paid to a man living and present to receive it. .This ~ 


_ article is useful in considering the ‘eternal life” of fame and glory~ a 
yeh eth et 
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Sa ape een 
to be considered that human knowledge is liable to’ } 
._ many deceptions, especially as to points of detail in | 
such a matter as human acts; and therefore human — : 
glory is frequently fallacious.’ But because God 
cannot be deceived, the glory that is of Him is - 
ever true; therefore it is said: « He i ‘oved 
whom God commendeth.”1: agi 
+s § 2. As for that 


Perfect. happiness, or 
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unto God in power, unless he be likened to-Him. 
_ also in goodness. 


§ 2. As it is the height of good that one should 
use power well in the government of many, so it 
is the lowest depth of evil if one uses power ill. 


Thus power is susceptible’of good and of evil. 


§ 3. Slavery is an obstacle to the good use of 
power, and therefore men naturally shun it, not.as 


though the highest good consisted in power. 


Four general reasons may be brought to show | 
that in none of the above-mentioned exterior goods 


does happiness consist. 


The first is that, happiness being the supreme 
good of man, no evil is compatible with it, but all . 


the aforesaid things may be found in good men and 
evil men alike. ; es 
The second reason is that, whereas it is of the 
essence of happiness to be all in all by itself, it 
needs must be that, happiness once gained, no 
needful _good_is wanting to man; but after the 
gaining of each of the advantages above-mentioned, 
there may still be many needful good things wanting 
to man, as wisdom, bodily health, and the like. - 
Third reason, because whereas happiness is 


perfect good, it is impossible for any evil to come | -— 


to any one from happiness, which is’ not true of 


_ the things in question, for it is said, ‘‘ Riches. are 
91: 


sometimes kept to the sorrow of their owner, 
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or papplness by interior principles, since he is directed 

to it by nature, but all the four goods above- 

pacer, are rather. from exterior causes, and 

. os fortune, whence they are called 

oes fortune, ' Hence it is manifest that 
S Nowise consists in the aforesaid things. 
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A er oe enti Pe 
being of the body depends on the soul, at the same 
time the being of the human soul does not depend 
on the body: indeed, the body is for the soul, as 
the matter is for the form, and as. instruments 


a 


a 


are for him that uses them to do his work with: - 


hence all goods of the body are referred to goods of 
the soul as to their end. Hence it is impossible 
that happiness, the ultimate end, should consist in 
goods of the body. 


ARTICLE. VI.—Does man’s happiness consist in 
pleasure ? 


R. Because bodily delights are better known, 


they have arrogated to themselves the name of 


pleasures. Still happiness does not consist princi-.. 


pally in them. In everything, what belongs to the 
essence is ‘distinguished from the proprium conse- 
quent upon the essence, as in man his “being a 
mortal rational: animal is distinguished from his 
being risible. We must notice. accordingly that 
every delight is a sort of proprium consequent upon 


happiness, or upon some portion of happiness. For | 


some good that suits him. Now that suitable goo 


if it is perfect, is none other than the appiness 
of man: but-if it is imperfect, it is a participation ” 

in happiness, proximate, or remote, or at least — 
apparent. Hence it is’ manifest that not even the — 


delight which follows perfect good is: the- essence 


and core of: happiness, ‘but is: consequent upon 
happiness after the manner of a-proprium. 


_a man is delighted at this, that he has hold either ee 
in reality, or in hope, or at least in memory, of 
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aaa Pleasure cannot follow perfect good | _ Articte VII. 

eer aloresaid way, for it follows that good § 3. Happiness itself, being a perfection of the 

oe S apprehended by sense; but no bodily 3. soul, is a good inherent in the soul: but that in 
I ’ which happiness consists, or the object that makes 


‘ood Te le 
800d of man, but is one happy, is something outside the soul. 


the good of the soul. 


neither happiness itself 
_ Ress, ti os ; 
any create ? 


Sistas desire of R. It is impossible for the. happiness. of man to 
S Tepose: of desire in good. Hence,as = .__good,..which_ entirely appeases.desire: otherwise it 
SO also j . 4 * would not be the last end, if something’ still 
"4 remained to be desired. But the object of the 
will_is universal_good,.as.the object_of the intellect 
is_universal truth. Hence it is clear that nothing 
‘can set. the will of man to rest but universal good, 
which is not found in anything created, but in God 
alone. Hence God alone can fill the heart of man. 
§ 3. Created good is not less than what a man 
-is capable of as a good intrinsic to and inherent in 
him; but it is less than,the good that he is capable 
of as an object, for that is infinite. : 
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. ARTICLE II.—Is happiness an activity 2) 

R. So far.as the happiness of man is something 
created, existing in the man himself, we must say 
that the happiness of man isanact: For happiness 
is the last perfection of man. But everything is 
perfect so far as it is in act; for potentiality without 
rerfect Happiness therefore must 
consist in the last and crowning act of man. But it 
is ale ltest that activity is the last and ‘crowning. 
act_of an active being: whence also it is called. by 
the Philosopher “the second act.” And hence it 

is that each thing is said to be for the sake of its 
activity. It needs must be therefore that the happi- 
ness of man is a certain activity. ane: 
§ 1. Life has two meanings. Qne-way_it means | 
- the-very_being-of-the-living, and in that way happi- .. 
ness is not life; for of God alone can it be said that 
His own being is His happiness. In another way _ 
life is taken _to_mean the.activity-on-the-part”of the 
living thing by which activity the principle of life is 
reduced to act. Thus we speak of an active or con-- 
- templative life, or of a:-life of pleasure; and: in this: 
way the last end is called life everlasting, as is clear. 
from the text: ‘This is life everlasting, that they 
know Thee, the only true God.”? - gelepsishen tenis 


1 St. Thomas's actus and operatio I have Englished usually as act . 


and activity. The surgical associations that hang about our word ° 2 


operation are too strong to allow us ever to say that happiness con- 
Sists in an operation. At the same time, as the English language is 
very deficient in the technicalities of philosophy, an English: word. 


must at times be used rather in an arbitrary and constrained: sense, ; 


to make it equivalent to a technical term of scholastic Latin... See”. 
- Rote on II-Ii..q: 37. art. 1. (Trl). pas ear hag ee to 
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Ma a the definition of Boethius, that happi- 
ness is “a state made perfect by the aggregate 
sue 7 all things good,” nothing else is meant 
an that the happy man is in a state of perfect 
good. But Aristotle has 
essence of happiness, 
man is constituted in 
certain activity, - 
§ 3. Action is twofold: T 
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tinuous, and by consequence it is not one, because 


. an act is multiplied by interruption; and therefore, 


in this state of the present life, perfect happiness is 
not to be had by man. Hence the Philosopher, 
placing the happiness of man in. this life, says 
that it is imperfect, and after much discussion he . 
comes to this conclusion ;:.‘‘ We call them happy, so. 
far as happiness can be predicated of men.” But we 
have a promise from God of perfect happiness, when 
we shall be ‘‘like the angels in Heaven.”! As regards 
this perfect happiness, the objection drops, because 


in this state of happiness the mind of man is united 


to God by one continuous and everlasting activity. 
But in the present life, so far as we fall short of the 
unity and continuity of such an activity, so much do 
we lose of the perfection of happiness. There is, 
however, granted us a certain participation in happi- 
ness, and the more continuous and_ undivided the 
activity can be, the more will it come up to the idea 
of happiness. And therefore in the active life, which 
is busied with many things, there is less of the 
essence of happiness than in the contemplative. 
life, which is busy with the one occupation of the 
contemplation of truth. Though at times the 
contemplative man is not actually engaged in con- 
templation, still, because he has it ready to hand, 
he is always able to engage in it; moreover, -the 


"very cessation for purposes of sleep or other natural _ 


occupation is ordered in his mind towards the afore- — 


“said act. of contemplation, and therefore that act 
- Seems in a manner continual. Beene 
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_ As for delight, that comes over the will from the fact 


valso in the case of an end of the intellectual order... 
‘For from the beginning we wish to gain this 
intellectual end; but we actually do gain it only 
by this, that it becomes present to us by an act of 


: s the end already gained.“ So therefore the essence .. 
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R. For happiness two things are requisite, one 
which is the essence of happiness, another which is 
a sort of proprium of it, namely, the delight attaching 
to it. I say then that as for that which is the very 
essence of happiness, it cannot possibly consist in 
an act of the will. For manifestly happiness is the 
gaining of the last end; but the gaining of the last 
end does not consist in any mere act of the will. 
The will reaches out both.to an absent end, desiring 
it, and to a present end, resting in it with delight. 
But plainly the mere desire of an end is not the 
gaining of an end, but a movement in that direction. 
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of the end being present, but not conversely, 7.¢., a 
thing does not become present by the mere fact of 
the will delighting in it. It must therefore be by : 
something else than the act of the will that the end 
itself becomes present to the will.. And this mani- 
festly appears in the case of sensible ends; for if 
it were possible to gain money by am act of the 
will, a covetous man would have made his money 
from the first, the instant that he:wished to have .— . 
it; but the fact is, at first the money is away from” 
him, and he gets it by seizing it with his hand, or’ 
by some such.means, and then he is at once 
delighted with the money got. So then it happens — 


understanding, and then the will rests delighted, in» Bl 
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-. ARTICLE V.—Is happiness an activity of the specu- 
lative or of the practical understanding ? 


R.“Happiness consists rather in the activity of 
the speculative understanding than of the practical, 


as is evident from three considerations. 4 First from — | 


this, that if the happiness of man is an activity, 
it must be the best activity of man. Now the best 
activity of man is that of the best power working 
upon the best object: but the best power is the 
understanding, and the best object thereof is the 
Divine Good, which is not the object of the practical 


understanding, but of the speculative. Secondly, — 


the same appears from this, that contemplation is 


especially sought after for its own sake. But the 


act of the practical understanding is not sought after 
for its own sake, but for the sake of the action, and 
the actions themselves are directed to some end. 
Hence it is manifest that the last end cannot consist 


in. the active life that is proper to the practical — 
understanding. Thirdly, the same appears from ~ 3. 


this, that in the contemplative life man is partaker 
swith his betters, namely, with God and the angels, 
to whom_he is assimilated by happiness: but in 
what: concerns the active. life other animals also 
after a-fashion are partakers with men, albeit im- 


perfectly. And therefore the last and perfect happi- — 
ness which is expected in the worid to come, must. . 


‘consist mainly in contemplation.” But imperfect 
happiness, such as can. be had. here, consists" 
primarily and principally: in ‘contemplation, but 


secondarily in the activity of the practical under- — 
standing directing human actions and passions. — 
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" ARTICLE V.—Can man acquire happiness. by the 
exercise of his own natural powers 2... 
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given him reason and hands whereby he can acquire 
these things for himself, so neither is it wanting to 
man in necessaries, albeit it give him not anything 
to set him on his way to attain to happiness for 
himself—for that were impossible: but it has given — 
him free-will whereby he can turn to God to make 


him happy. For what we can do by the aid of 


friends, we can in a certain manner do of our- 
selves, ; 

§ 2. The nature that can attain to perfect good, 
although it needs exterior aid to attain it, is of a 
nobler sort than the nature which cannot attain to 
Perfect good, but gains an imperfect good inde- 


. Pendently of aid from without: as he is. better 


disposed for health who can gain perfect health by 


the aid of medicine, than he who can get tolerably 


Well without the aid of medicine. And therefore o 
Tational Creature, which can gain the perfect goo 


of happiness, needing the divine assistance prac 
Is more perfect than the irrational creation, whic 
is not capable of such a good, but gains some 


manner of imperfect good by the effort of its ee 


_ Ratural powers, 


- ARTICLE VII,—4 ve good works requisite for an 
a xo obtain happiness of God? 


~R. Rectitude of the will is requisite for happi- 
“Ss, being nothing else than a right order of the will 
wards the last end: which is needful for the attain- 
Ment of the last end in the same way that a due. 
“isposition of the matter is needed for the attain-» 
Ment of the form. . But hereby it is not shown that , 
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‘wants. In another way we may speak of happiness 
in special detail, having regard to that i gies 
happiness consists ; and in.that regard not a sake 
have knowledge of happiness, because they do no 
know to what thing the general notion of happiness 
applies; and consequently so far forth not all men 
_ wish for happiness. ; : 

Sa. <Sines the will follows the apprehension of 
the intellect or reason,.the same reality may be_ 
desired in one way, and in another way not desired, 
according to the different lights in which Any 
looks at it.. Happiness therefore may be rena 
in the light of final and perfect good, which is ae 
.8eneral notion of happiness ; and, looked .at in tl 1S 
light, the will tends to it naturally and of necessity. 
‘It may also be considered under other special ae 
Of view, as a special activity, or as. conversant se 7 
"4 Special object, and from these points of view the 
will is under no necessity of tending to it 7 
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“said to be voluntary. This is the meaning of the 
word voluntary, that the movement and “action~is of 
the agent’s own inclination.” Hence, the voluntary 
is defined to be not merely “that the beginning of 
which is within the agent,” but the addition is made, 
“with knowledge.” Hence, as man especially knows 
the end of his work, and sets himself-in motion 
thereto, it is in his acts especially that the voluntary 
element is found. ee: 
'§ 1. Not every beginning is a first beginning. 
Though therefore it is of the essence of a voluntary 
act that its beginning be within, yet it is not against 
‘the essence of a voluntary act for that internal 
beginning to be caused or started by some external 
Principle: because it is not of the essence of volun- 
‘tariness that the intrinsic principle be the first 
Principle. A principle of motion may be the first 
- Principle of its kind without being the first absolutely. 
‘Thus then the faculty of knowledge and desire, 
Which is the intrinsic principle of a voluntary act, 
‘is the first principle of its kind, as a principle of a 
Motion of desire, albeit it is moved according to 
other species of motion by something exterior. 
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(8e of. the end, perfect and imperfect. . Perfect 
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“mere ‘apprehension of th at which Consists in the sinking of a ship is said to arise from the steersman 
of the end as such, or of ‘ end, without any idea | ceasing to steer. But we must observe that what 
the end; and such as tne bearing of the act upon | follows from a thing’s not acting cannot always be 
in dumb animals. ‘Pe oe of the end is found ‘Set down to that thing asa cause, but only in the 
attended by voluntarin. “ct knowledge of the end'is | case when the agent can and ought to act. For if 
»88 from apprehension ies ts perfection, inasmuch | — ‘the steersman could not control the way of the ship 
ao the end and the taba: ie eae deliberate or if the steering of the vessel were not entrusted 
iaigete Rot, to gain ‘the ee and so bestir | — to him, the sinking of the ship for lack of a steers- 
* Imperfect Bat A 1s attended by polce aero a oe not be imputed to him. ‘Since then the 
the - mae does: Sei as the agent apprehending 7 . Le willing and acting can hinder not willing and 
itself in motion tom liberate, but sudden ly. bets pe hs and sometimes ought ‘to hinder it, this 
In its perfection: is bare Ite Hence. wolittemnece oe wilting and not acting is imputed to the will as 
-Tational nature alone a the Competence of the , oceeding from it. Thus there may be voluntari- 
‘Way it is within the ut in an imperfect sort. of “Ress in inaction, sometimes with exterior inaction 
AMimAls 4 gi yee TP PCEEN CR. even of :dunib _ Joined to an interior act, as when one wills to:remain . 
§ 1. Will is ponte eons ue: at other times, where the inaction extends 
re eee, ie interior as well, as when one has no will to 
& bene i agents in which thew “intery—may be A ; es 
he. and in this way volunts © 1S some approach RTICLE IV.—Can violence be done to the will? 
eeren i tae of dumb animals ¢ SS-is attributed |. di R. There is a twofold act of the will, one imme- 
_-. Sulded to their end by a Sort of pemuch as they | nd belonging to and elicited by the will itself; 
ene aren ee knowledge,’ nother commanded by the will and exercised through 


- ARTICLE IIL, Wer ee ‘th i i 
“inaction 2 ML—Can shige be volunta _-. Medium of some other power, as walking and 


Re That is said to be vo 


oe ; 2 7 
.-~ For this directly and indirectly modern text-books say positively 


| Seong et ae 8nd negatives 
the will... One thine sc: luntary eh shustinig oe The use of directly and indirectly inDe Lugo,De 
gy Maree e thing is said to be fro hich is from | eee Plaka disp. to, n. 125, whom the modern text-books follow 
gee aka os oer ARO St Thomasre vital Law, pp. 203-205), does not coincide with 


herin = 


(tm) pale Poa the distinction; a discrepancy worth noticing. 


Idea of Violence, :).. 


$5. God, who is more Powerful 

Will, can m "man will, as the text has it: 

“The heart € king is in the hand of the Lord: 
whithersoever he will he Shall: turn it.?2 
this were done b 


Y Violence, jt would ‘not be with 
~ 4n act of the Will; “nor Would the. 
moved, but Something again 


mmanded, the wi 


~ and to that extent Violence 


‘ fee 
than the human - 


But if 
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| te involuntari- 
~« ARTICLE VI.—Does 
i rough fear 
ae Rightly considered, actions done ae el 
are rather voluntary than pean a 
voluntary absolutely, but in a bellies eeoge 
tary. A thing is absolutely what i 


a 


° G t 
is done through fear is in ee 
Rs ase al Acts do not nese _ 
" . ; a par 
ners ees ioe What is done ack 
ch i ; 
is in act according as it is here ane 7 Files that 
- other individualizing concinens. tary inasmuch as 
what is done through fear is en eeueh as under 
it is here and now, that is to ilies to a greater 
‘the circumstances it is a sana Thus the 
evil of which there was otherwise ie cptnee to, be 
throwing of merchandise into the oun fear of the 
Voluntary at the time of ie ear t the act is 
anger. Hence it is manifest t an the origin 
“absolutely voluntary—voluntary, becau through fear 
of it is within. But if what is done dante apart 
is viewed in the light in which the act s ee 
tom the circumstances of the case, ines observe 
80€s against the will, such an Soe efore the act 
18 attived at in thought only ; and t = when con- 
ls involuntary in a restricted sense, Ee ees of the 
- Sidereg apart from the.actual Arenas eae 


Tens ey 
things th 
Ml espe 


hings that. are: done through. a ae 
at are done through force ae : seat 
ct of present and: future time, bu ee 
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Something else, to 
that is feared, The 


S voluntary as a: 
donee. - It is clear, then, 
is:ani © through Violence, the inner 
ey uescent, but in what is done through ‘fear 
And therefore in the definition: 
affirmed ‘that “the 


Of is from without,” 
Concurrence on the: 
€-force is : : 


§ @pplied.”? «ie. e-y 
ith ion, One fhrough. fear is voluntary 
done; but involunta nde? ats as it is actually 

a8 . a iti ‘ 
fhe SUPPosition that such .q fear were that vee ORs 
: Sbagh ts aoe gon Ot imminent, : 


» the Origin where 
ce ois 
ut any 


_ ARTICLE VIIL_p, 
ness Pigs LS oe "SNorance oq 
Ignorance has init to ogee 
: ; nit to cause iy es 
rob bing the mind of knowleg e he - tntariness, as 
Untary act... Still it ; “Cessary preli- 


use involuntari- 


Way concomitantly, in another. , 


NL OUT ape VII. ue 
this, that in what is done th 
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third way antecedently. Concomitantly, when Here, 
is. ignorance of what is done, yet so that if it ps 
known, it still would be done. Ignorance in that. 
case does not induce the agent to will the particular. 
act, but the doing and the ignorance go together, 
as in the stock example, when some one wished 
indeed to kill an enemy, but killed him in ignorance, 
thinking to kill a stag. Such ignorance does not 
make an act involuntary, because the outcome of it | 
is not against the will, but it makes an act not 
voluntary, because that cannot be actually willed 
which is unknown. 

Ignorance stands consequently to the will, when 

the ignorance is itself voluntary ; and this happens: 
in two ways. One way when the act of the will is 
directed to ignorance, as when a man wishes to be 
ignorant, either to have excuse in his sin, or not to 
be withdrawn from sinning, according to the saying, 
“We desire not the knowledge of thy ways;’”! and 
this is called affected (affectionated) ignorance. In 
another way ignorance is said to be voluntary, 
When it is of that which you can and ought to 

Ow, either when you do not actually consider 

What you might and ought to consider, which is the 
Wnorance of evil election, arising either from passion 
or from habit, or when you do not care to acquire | 
© knowledge which you ought to have, and in this” 
aY ignorance of the general principles of law, which: 
nly one is bound to know, is voluntary, as arising 
- Brough negligence. Now when ignorance is itself: 
_Noluntary in any of these ways, it cannot canes 


1 Job xxi. 14° 


W; 


“aye 


cae Q.°01. ART. -vrzz- oe 
involintatiness acohisip Gy 


QUESTION VII. © . 


S. 
OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF HUMAN ACTS. 


ARTICLE I.—Is q circumstance an accident of 
‘ : human act ? } 
°€s Something wh h he would. not i is sai oe 
Sima wee fae 8 oe e ae causes {+ — In local relations that is said to stand ro 
involuntariness absolutely, ; 


(circumstare), which, though extrinsic to es ae 

"yet touches it, or approaches it locally. And the 

" fore whatever Conditions are outside the substance 

of an act, and yet touch somehow the human eee 

are called circumstances. But that which 1s outside 

the substance of a thing, and yet is belonging 2 
€ thing, is called an’ accident of it. Hence the 


circumstances of human acts are to be called 
Accidents of the same. 


, 


ARTICLE Il.— Should the theologian take account of 
© circumstances of human acts ? 


OR. The theologian considers human acts accord- 
ing as by them man is directed to happiness. Now 
at is directed to an end must be proportioned 
to that end, but acts are Proportioned to an end by 
® certain Commensurateness, which depends on due 
Circumstances, Hence the consideration of circum- 
~ Slanceg belongs to the theologian. . Si at 
ee NS © Consideration of circumstances belongs 
: . the politician, and to the thetori- 


“ Moralist, to 
a i ; 
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the ne 


4 


erent “Ways, for 

furnishes Matte 
. the. Politician, . But to the theologian; to <whon 
all other aris Minjc¢<, 


ister, this Consideration belongs. 
aid Ways. FF 


or he has to consider 
icious acts with the moralist, and 
With: the ‘thetofician: Politician he considers 
ing. aS: they deserye punishment ee 


the Persuasion of Be 
r for the judgment o 


ARTICLE IIl.—ys 

cumstances q Jit and Proper one Bes 
i oric, enumerates 
stances, whi ained in this y 
quibus auxiliis, cur, 


the receiveg enumeration of cir- 


Seven circum-, 
erse: 


» Cur, Womodo, quando. . 
Tin acts who did it, by what. 
Tuments he did it, what. he dig where he: - 
did it, why he did it, how he qi ‘ityand ae he did 

othe Aristotle, in hig Third Boo of Ethics, ‘adds 
another’ About what, vy ich by Tully ae 
». And ne brincipisicce this 
etermineg 4p, ay. eee 
called as dein © substance: 
of ‘the act and yet in ‘some Way to; hing ae 

are three Possible Cases of: this... - ef 
Case of its touching the act itself : the seg 


“Of ths following q 
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t; the third, of its 
sn he tT my tthe ate 
ster y way of 2 eerie pitas Bs pine 

: i ; 3 ac : .« 
Ke is a Peer in a when we yaad 
mn has dete. Touching the cause of nie he 
for the final cause-we have the- ap aeapr ide 
touching: the material cause; or object, 


incipal 
about what; touching the cause that acts as pri p 


e t . 
i ? 


y 1 
Se 
as an.instrument, we have by what aid 


QUESTION. VIII. 


OF THE WILL AND ITs OBJECTS. 
ARTICLE III—Is the: 
me act to the end and to t 


R. Since the e 
Means 


‘will moved by one and the 


> 
a he means ; 


to the end as.to a reason for willing 
- It is plain then that one and the same 
Movement : 


of the will tends at once to the means 
and to the 


end as a reason for willing the means. 


q. Vili —xvii. the greater Part is ae as 
8 father to Psychology than to Moral Science. (Trl) 


ll 
he ee i ae ahengettion of a work, what makes for QUESTION XIII. 
‘erminus, : aes “tvening ground the end is the : OF ELECTION, OR CHOICE’ OF MEANS. 
Ee data, ARTICLE III,—Js election only of the means to the 
uP QUESTION XII. end, or sometimes also of the end ttself ? 
ae OF INTEN TI R. That falls under election which stands as the 
0 ARTICLE Il y, ie ae Conclusion in a practical syllogism. But the end in 
' R. Intention reg ce only of the last eid? Practical matters stands as a principle, and not as 
the motion of uo the end as the terminus of 4 conclusion. Therefore the end as such falls not 
_ either a final traning: Now a terminus may be under election. But as in matters of speculation 
eer aS OF the’ whole in ene Point of Test, the termi- the principle of one demonstration or science may 
termediate Stage, thet 2 -OF-it may be “some: be the conclusion of another, and yet a first prin- 
Te movement, and the ¢ araning: of One portion of ‘| “ple is indemonstrable and cannot be the conclusion 
final. a Movement fing erninus of another. | at ony, demonstration or science ;.so what in one 
final one, eas and Big “Ate ® © via B, C is the : Peration is the end may be directed to something 
“and of both © one'a ius, but not the’ urther as to an end, and thus fall under election. 
me Fy. nd the oth - eg [ @ Surgeon’s operation health is the end; 
nce 


ealth falls not under the election of the 


a he oe ce but he supposes it as a principle. But 
Sern miRAS hich is orig be transtat “th, Uealth of the body is directed to the health of 
gathered son ree * and the beaten hence with ‘him who has care of his soul’s 

ch i 


Se ay fall under election whether he will be i 
fee ealth or sickness,} for the Apostle says: ‘When 
es least under 


: election in his prayers. Compare the story 
Scie). 3 Bs ey: Knight's Life of King Alfred (Quarterly 
BELLS gon} Ss rl.) oe oe ee se ae ge 


Iam Weak, then am I powerfy],’1 
“In no Way falls under election, 


ARTICLE 1 Vi~T. 


uces health, which is ‘his end, 
i enjo th ; 

the miser's eng sh is money. And of the means 
Me Way; the Means must be either as 
“OF. thing, in which. latter case some action 
Antervenes 


» Produc} OT using it, ‘Thus election is 
_ always of human acts, Be Foe 


bAnois (wish), ‘ang election apoalperts 
IIL. Gi, 9) sve ye? 


tsh is rather of the end, : 
nS © wish for health, ang choose the 
: and ‘say that .we are, but 
does not suit. word 
nN on 


Sina » choice. seems to 
.-OUF power:* (Trt,) = 


oe 


But the last end 


5 = 5 5] 
: ons ! 
S election only of our own acti 
“ - As intention 


ther Producing that thing, 


at thing, as in the case of 
» Which j 


QUESTION XVIII.. 


OF 4 ; AL.” 


, . ‘ or is there 
“ARI L— Is ery human action good, a 
~; ARTICLE I.—Is every | : 
Such a thing as an evil action 


acta s 
j “ il in action 
d and evi rything 
speak of goo! ‘eas ever : 
5 R. We aoa te things; yetiern produces. : In 
as of peered is the action ne it has of being, 
18 in. itse ; his cAcandeh good # nvertible terms. 
sings ~ . g.and. goodness are co 
ecause being. 


; . ing: in 
f His Bei ; 
le fulness 0 creatur 
| sewn te to every ; 
God alone ha le perfection ; oe ing are-due 1 
‘one ot ates of fulness of be 
various m: 


tures. that 
; ts. Hence we a “something 
panous. respec pane ‘way, and ye to them. Fot 
have being in fulness of being due it is requisite 
‘Wanting .to’ the 1 ess of human being a having all : 
instance, to the fu a nd of. soul and bo aaa motion: 
sina ‘ oe of knowledge 
Powers an 


an, Ge 
: to any m on 
‘be wanting the fulness we 
‘hence if 7any: See | naan mt has. of © oe 8 
there . stares much then. ek but forasmuch 
ots sealers has he of goodness: 
being, so muc 


f 
‘fulness ©: 
ing. in any. portion of the ful 

as he is wanting. in any. 


is in. hima 
there 1s-1n- called 
. t..extent : is*cal 
» being = to Puen which deficiency 
a falling short o 
evil. 


- he lives, 5 a a eas 
(‘A thing hea evil in him that he lacks sight. 
"be called Hei si “mg nor goodness in it, could 

OF Sood. But because this 
S of the essence of good, 
panting. to it of its due 
Vestricted « © called absolutely good, 
€N we “mse, inasmuch as it is in 
ay that every action: has 
an eA of being; and so far 
ae 18 called evil accord- 
fn yP Oint of the fulness of 
leh for instance, 
ythine mined according to 
anything .@.°! that sort. 
ess, ihe Puts forth is due 
© Nothing o¢ 2 deficient goodness. 
eing, nope there, neither | 
ge 2AY action : again, 

ENCE also th.” Neither would 
d, be “ ction caused is 
thing Put evil “it i8 good in a 
; Pern ea ek 
unease? to act in 

ing po another. 


et Wer in order: Ee 


2 eng ne, ee eeenenany neon enenetetin getreemmmnnenyes.nrmerenenet 
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_ $3. An evil action may have some effect of itself 
in that there is some quality of goodness and being — 
in the thing evil. Thus adultery is a cause of 
human generation inasmuch as it involves the union 


- of male and female, not inasmuch as it is a departure 


from the order of reason. — 


ARTICLE II.—Does the action of man receive the — 
quality of good or evil from its object ? roe 

R. The good and evil of an action, as of any 
other thing, depends upon. its fulness or lack of. 
fulness of being. Now the first element of fulness 
of being seems to be what’ gives the thing its 
Species. But as a physical thing has its species _ 


object, as motion. has from its term. ° 


objects of such actions, 
Of goodness. 


Therefore the evil of an action is according to the 
evil objécts which a man loves; and in like manner 
the goodness of an action. Ae 


ARTICLE TI 2s inan's action ‘good or bad accord-. 


_ §4. It is said in Osee ix. 10: They became — 
‘abominable as those things were which they loved.” _ 


\ 


from its form, so an action has its species from ae ne 


§ 1. Though exterior things are good in them- mee 
Selves, still they have not always a due proportion 
to this or that action: and therefore, considered as. — 
a they bear not the character ve 


T-Il, Q. XVIII. ART. V. 
sear ee ge oh 
-. ARTICLE V.—Is the difference of good or evil in a 
human action a difference of species? per ate 
hy point be wanting to the R Every. act takes its species from ‘its object. 
he. subject, evil ensues. . 50 Hence it must be.that some difference of object 
+: Th on; Makes a difference -of species in acts. But we must 
| observe that a difference of object makes a difference 
®t species in acts when they are referred to one 
active principle, whereas. if they were referred to 
another active principle, the same difference of 
object would make no difference of species. The 


“Teason is, because nothing that is. accidental con- 
s 


be w 


stitutes a species, but only what is essential: now 
“a difference of obj 


ect may bé-essential in relation 
sto-one active prin 


ciple, and accidental in relation 
to another: as the perceptions of colour: and_ of 
“ound differ. essentially in relation to sense, but not. 
‘1 relation to intellect.! Now of acts, good and evil. 
'S Predicated in relation to. reason: because, as 
‘Dionysius says, ‘the good of man is. being in 
‘Accord with reason, and his’ -evil is whatever. is __ 
against reason.” For that is good for every being: 
which suits. it. in regard of its form; and that. is 
evil for every being which is in conflict with its — 
form. It is clear, therefore, that the. difference of : 
800d and evil in an ‘object is:.founded: upon. an & 
“ssential relation to reason, according as the object ; 
1s in agreement or in-conflict with reason. Evidently 
then good: and evil make a difference of species in = j 


and in. these. it -is 

§ absolutely, .. There 

of which does depend 

se ce ee be: considered 

r the vuich. they depend. 
ther things, the goodness: of 


«ud on which they 
3800 ess ‘that. is in 


a one. 


element ‘of good- 
! his way an 
Dits Circum- 

» and con- 


| 
| 
| 


the Soman ingle ee _."\The ‘scientific concept of ‘wave-motion’ has done much, SINCE 
a mess : “St. Thomas wrote; to put colour -and -sound -in one category" ee 
 Felation to the intellect." (Tri)... 


| : LI, Q. XVIII, ART. VI... 
Moral acts: for 


rative powel, 

» and. have one specific 

: ARTICLE. Vy oe : 
: : " Vie—TIs ; 

According to the nd ii, a 8008 or bad in species: 

‘- In a voly 

| are << there is found a twofold 

TIO act of ‘the will and the 
a . these acts has its own. 
untary See Properly the object of 
: i is. conver... that about which the 
“ €xterior act, . As then “than #8: the Object ‘of the 

. Species from '+ : € exterj 3 F 

“80 the hh cpiset about which, a Ree 
pee : 1S.Conversant, 
from irs Of the will 7 . ee 
What end in view a oa Feceives its species 
me omes of the. wil} is a. tS Proper object. 

Mpared with w the Sormal element as: 


NE” exterior oat 
bs ¢ or-act =. 


‘ ° act as instru- 
“Any “Character. of 


~The h 
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-§ 3. When many acts of different species are 
teferred to one end, there is a difference of species 
im regard of the exterior acts, but a unity of species 


i Tegard of the interior act. 


ARTICLE VITI.—Is any act indifferent in its 
Species ? ; 
R. Every act takes its species from its object. = 
uman act which is called moral takes its 
Species from its object, as that object stands related — 
to the Principle. of human acts, which. is: reason. 
ence if the objéct of the act embraces something 
that enters into the order of reason, the act will be : 
00d according to its species, such an act for example 2 
as the giving of alms to the needy. If, on the other — 


and, the object: includes anything that militates. 


against the order of reason, the act will be evil in: — 


its Species, as stealing. But it happens sometimes | 


that the object of the act does not: include anything ~ 


belonging to the order. of reason, as lifting a straw 


from the earth, going into the country, and the 


like; and such acts are indifferent in their species. _ me 


_ ARTICLE IX:—Is any act indifferent in the indi- 
Vidual Bere gsh ep gic PO ROS Ba a ee 
R. It happens sometimes that an act is indif- 

ferent according..to its species; which nevertheless 


Veer ‘ 


_ 4s good or evil as considered in the individual; and... 


that, because a moral act has not only. goodness 


- from its object, from which it has. its sspenies Pa 
also from its circumstances, which are a- sort. of 


accidents; in the same way. that attributes attach 


I-II,.Q. XVIII, ART. X. 
m brcividual accidents, which do mt | ‘ther to evil or else to good through he ne e 
tm by Virtue.of his specific nature. And view or some circumstance of the case. o Shel 
be that *very individualiact has some | Mother way in which ‘an act ve = - the” 
ich it is'drawn: to good or to | iatifferent in its species; that is, Eanes 
i , species itself does not make the act good: or evil:. 
€nce goodness or evil may accrue to it: from meee 
other source; in the same way that a man ays ee 
alone in con-- not of his species to be either sedate arenas 
.the character of neither has he it of his species not to . Sewene: 
due end, it agrees. black ; for whiteness or blackness Hp ane mee 
and..hence bears the ‘pon a man otherwise than from speciiic ss Seer 
r not dj an action needs must be- ~ § 3. Every ‘end ‘intended by ee ke evil 
every a, 1°4 to-a due end, Hence belongs to the good of some virtue © derly action: 
Proceeding from. of'some vice. The’mere taking ‘of or : dv-lis 
im the individual? towards the sustenance’ or reper’ of the is 
‘does not proceed. |  Téferred to the good’ of virtue in him ‘who oe 
, Done stro me working of | body to the good of virtue.’ vee ot 2, ; ola as 
an okes. hi ; aay Math Lobb aS es : vz, 
oF foot, such AaMact is aenents ‘ ARTICLE X.—Does any circumstance dora ee 
oe BC: an-act: pets. that” act in the species of good'or evil Po 
t ce SO: the get Gate be; OR. eee ae ‘an’ accident snare ae eo 
ae the: “ategory of moral. taken as a specific difference. Bat ue ae rther!:: 
; 2 Teason has no fixed term, but can spine? es one _ 
beyond any given point; and therefore what in whee 
act is taken as a circumstance superadded ee age 
object that determines: the species 2 : the - j sed che es 
be ‘taken again,’ reason so see cherenitarits 
individua © Of con ing, Pecies. = eee condition of pea che f teking’ what’ 
NO object. js Secs cot the: species: of (the “act: Thus eee ie fact of 
Its speci at ways «iS indi belongs to another has its species from the t the: 
uman a 3 "the ‘object’ belonging to: another: for: thereby S06 
ace ~ act of taking is placed in the species of theft. Now, 


n, but from: so 
Moves his whe 
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See aN act.to- fai eee 
- €0NCeivable jn i a be indifferent in its species j 
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evil toa m 


‘because Teason can Rive dj 
‘and time, it may very wel] 
Place, as it affects the obj 
thing Contrary to th 


3 and in that way place, 
dered as a circumstance, 
‘Principal condition of the 
Ce with reason. Thus s0 


has regard to. a_ special 
Tr agai 


- Order of re 


Son Yor o 
“Must Specify the Mora 


“Ct as good or evil, @ 
; 2A circumstance Temaining in the rank of 
8M accident does not f 
aS it passes into a 


mark a species ; but inasmuch - 
Tincipal Condition of the object, 
— in that Position it m 2 Species. Midey rar 
“$3. Not every circumstance Constitutes a moral 
“eet in the species of good °F evil: since it is not 
oo Overy circumstance i 


at carries wit 
. nce or discordance With Teason. 


h it any accord- 
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order of reason, 
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Bives a. 


Tections also about age 
“be that the condition o 


nst, that circumstance 
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iou 
the previo 
in point of good or evil from whent 
: es of another ee or evil. For 
heal act has the species . pee hing tn ge 
fxample, the carrying away o ard any order : 
or small quantity does not eee except on the 
i Pi acs dition, 
Reon peel eR 
neu position of SOs . avalice Or good- 
wh by th a has the quality ot being another’s, 
hea recuse the fact of the saat Hence . 
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€ amount, dit | 
. s no F ish t e 
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. than:as 
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‘may: 
ircumstance 
ing else.. Though a he: eter ofthat 
upon sree ais or malice to the ext 

augment goo 


ies of. 
r.the spec Hee 
i till it-does not always alte . 
earing, sti r always al 


See HOUR : ifference..O ; 
800d or evil: Tee tees Bok: make . ’ eae 
Species.) : 


_ QUESTION XIX, 


OF 
OF THE Goop AND EvIL oF ‘THE INTERIOR ACT 


~ ARTICLE II. 
on the object alone ; 
“NR: The goodness of the will depends on that 
alone which of itself makes §0odness in act; and 
that. is the object,? ang not the circumstances, which 
are mere accidents of t 


is the object of the will, 
Powers, 


thing willed—the 
ircumstances, as set 
5. ©0Ce in the text- : 
as determineg by “object, of 
“taken ; 


‘altogether, and gs; 


*. See Ethics 


pe 67 
Il, Q. XIX. ART. IV. 


. H ed for, the 
Stance when is referred to the ge ona to 
will in that case is not fixed on ae ought not to - 
Wish to do a thing at a time vine ' 
be done, is not to will what is good. 


vill depend 
ARTICLE IV,—Does the goodness of the wil ' 
on the Eternal Law ?} other, the . 
R. In all causes subordinate pee pine on the 
effect depends more on the nee pone does not 
Second cause, because the egies first cause. But 
act except in the strength of t ak is the Divine 
it is from the Eternal Law, w the gift of being 
*ason, that human reason has easure of its. 
e rule of the .human ue end ae say, Who | 
% ence it. is said: : : counten- 
eae eat ae things? The cree atest he : 
ance, O Lord, is signed aan ae far show us. _ 
Said: The light which is in us ri inasmuch as it. — 
good things and regulate our wi that is, derived 
is the light of thy. septa ana eer that the 
it-1s 
ftom thy light... Hence i 


800dness of the human will depends m 


son; and : 
human. reaso! Ry 
w than on: recourse 
On the Eternal La , have r ee 
where human reason fails, we must a 
to the Eternal Reason. og 


: LE V ee 
with an erroneous reason? fo. inquire. 
Rt is One: pmb Ee cad variance with an 
5 re Ih a it 4 ov au 
whether the =: will, when. tt ts at 


gies aes ‘s at variance 
CLE V.—Is it an evil will that is at varianc 
ARTICLE V.— ana Smeets ete: 


me thing to inquir 


ear Ore 
: - and Ethics and: Na 
4 What the. Eternal Law is, see q. 93; and Ethics’ a 


ic Law; pp. 126, seq. (Trl). 


? Psalm iv. 6.50 


THQ. XIX. ART. y. 


erroneous reason, 
‘erroneous Conscience ; 

ave drawn a d 
Some acts 


different - 


> 


. e 
S binding. On this matter som 
istinction of ' 


are good 


. 


, 


7. 


ence com- 
of them 


of 


pike rae . : y ane 
‘evil, as to inquire whethe 


III. Q. XIX. ART. V. 
e 
: 7 And becaus 
i thin: to do or ‘ . set be fe} L 
eo rn will is that which a by reason 
vaso once a thing is set maak Wun 
as evil thie will tending thereto ne in indifferent 
4 : ot on ale: 
il. t this happens n sad ore 
ie a things of i one receive a 
is indifferen t: even: 
ly what. is in : liv. bu 
hace “of ee or evil pre ae evil, or 
what is good may receive a aopesae so appre- 
What is evil a character of good, 


i nication is. 
ding it. Thus to abstain from for 
ending it, 


t 
is good excep 
ood, yet the will tends not to ete ef therefore 
ita , a as it is set forth by ae an erroneous 
it on to be set forth as ek Tight of an evil 
t comes t eke an oy 
i ds to it aie: it wishe 

thing,” a Menage will be ae aoany Bub that 

Ing, en - h is evi oOr.1 > = : 

il, not indeed that whic s cpishending 
Ses evi accidentally, reason so app: 


S teelf 
i ist is of itse 
And in like manner to believe in Chris 
Hd in 


‘ood . . j 
d n V on but the Ww ill oes 


by 
it is set forth 
3 ch as it is's ; cth by: 
it except inasmu set fo = 
Not tend io a io it. chances nae to it as to 
Teason. Hen il thing, the will wi ause it is evil 
aa - eters evil in itself, but bec 
evil, not tha ; 


ing it. Hence wé 
ding it. : a 
accidentally, reason so aaa at variance with 
every n;2mu 
t absolutely s reason, 
ae as tao right or peop setae ae ee 
Teason, ° iL will. ee ERP eESe bake 
always be an evil will.) oy Je is of the first importance 
; : ing article i 
_* This and the followin; 


he: moral 
ount of the 

day we shall know. what ie justification here 
the historian. One sa is. excusable under 
* aberrations of ‘manki: 


all 6.5 n. 43 150, 151s 
w, Pp. 375 >: PP- : 
Ethics and Na i La . 39, 33 ees 
leged. See. ef ; 


aan Spnmasndesson ts 
_onsaitow oe 


\ 


© be 


Ty to the precept of 
ut if one believed that the 
ul was the precept of the 
& the precept of the Pro- 
emning the precept of the 


ke Manner, if a man knew that 
Was dictatin 


& Something against the 
he would not be bound to follow 
would not be totally in 


Teason 


€rfroneous Tea 


Son_ proposes 
the Precept : 
ae 


apprehend 
un 
, at sort; and then the 


© Said species of malice. 
else 


€ to 


I-II. Q. XIX, ART. VI. a 
; 

AR VI. ba 
gic atency cesar nerer nett 
he ie Ls fare Hea ae ae 
question is the same wi e question depen 
st sn i above of gerne he fk 
thee tenet nee sometimes . te acis also and 

nd sometimes ee in some mann 

Voluntary, a a eeeauae which is | ctly, does not 
above that the oe directly or sae ignorance 
janes nn be involuntary. I oe the will tends, 
Cause an-act to Lo-aihigh the acto Coie 
mie porns 50, which: coms he is bound to 
and that indirec ee Poleaow wh at 6 3s Bon with 
oe eee tedeoa oF ther’ directly. or in- 
at olaatady, ence ceror touching 
Gea h egligence, being We then such an 
directly throug ae to know: seni ¥ ma, 
that which one i onscience does not exe sonscioncs 
ee ieee ent with See error as to 
and a will in ae. if it be such es ignorance of ; 
ete tin oluntary ; if it oe on due to negli- 
ome e, an ignorance not nce excuses 2 
Some circumstanc c Peaeon OE Reames dn erroneous’ 
ea “ill in Baeurdanes vat suc 8 
‘Man, and a wi pagers ate . 

ee is not evil. 


§ 3- ‘ As im n 


Pea ] ‘dis-.. ces 
: in mora wg 
: eS met Pollen ee follow 
: -absur dity, eee absurdity, ae 8 after vain 
~ Cussions, lay ¢ seh supposing OE aaa ory 
ve iH ae ehehde he does his duty for va 
- glory, whethe % 


2 
And in like manner, 
T conscience proceed- 
tance I mean as does 


nd voluntary, ? 


» According as that - 


But it happens some- . 


4n aspect of evil, 


8¢ has a good will 
> cause it is just ; 
> Tobber’s wifa or: 
death, inasmuch 
‘ 800d: 


=e 


an L-II. Q: XIX. ART. X. 73 
comma a 
“ommon good, which is justice, and therefore wishes 
the putting to death of the robber, which -has an 


, rect of good in relation to the common estate : 
but the tobber’s wife has to consider the private 
800d of the family, and from this point of view 
Wishes her husband, the robber, not to be put to 
death. But the good of the whole universe is that 


which jg ‘apprehended by God, “who is Maker and 
°vernor of all, 

Wish 

is 


*cording'to its-nature is of. sofiie particular goo 
Proportioned to its nature. But it happens some- 
Imes that a thing is good under a particular aspect ~ 
°! reason, which is not good under a general aspect, 
- “onversely, And therefore it comes about that &: 
is good in willing something from a particular 


Point of view, which nevertheless God does not will: 


On general considerations, and conversely... And |... 


“nce it is that the different ‘wills of different men 
regarding Opposite conclusions may be good, accord- 
Mg as under different: particular aspects of reason 
they wish this to be or not to be. But the will of : 
Man is not right in willing any particular good, 
Unless he refers it finally to the. general good : 
Since also the natural appetite of every part is 
i irected to the common good of the whole. Now it 


_ ‘8 the end that determines what we may call the 


°rmal reason of ‘willing that which is directed to the ; 
nd. Hence in order that one may will any 
tHcular good with a right will, that particular good 


7 ee m4 ART. X. i ee - EI. Q. XX. ART. I. | - 
EIN Q. xrx. 2X, Th ep ie ee 
__ . amnation of any ¢ 
; ; d divine § 2. God does not will the damn the death 
must be willed ma vially, but the pe phen will under the precise view of ce esate He. 
lled formally, i = the divine | Of any one inasmuch as it is dea but He wishes 
to be conformable Ily—for itis ; ° “wisheth all men to be saved ;” tice. Hence it 
thing willed, formally _ those things under the espechie! vous that a man 
iS enough with regard to such ee of nature to 
Wishes the justice of God and the order eee 
be upheld. 


. | ESTION XX. 
Point of the thing willed, takes QU 7 as 
nformable to it in point of its OF THE GOOD AND EVIL OF 
ause ; because this special incli- } _ HUMAN ACTS. 
On nature, 
is thing, is 


-it-is co 


7 the 
. ARTICLE II.—Is the: entire good ie ore wilt} 
exterior act dependent upon the good and a ‘considered 
R. In an ‘exterior act there. may ‘due matter 
4 twofold good or. evil; one a po = to the end. 
and circumstances, another with respec d depends 
That which is with respect. to ue ne of due 
entirely on the will: but that which c | 


We are not bound 
» divine wil, 


; d.in view, — 
° _ & proper object and of having a eat forthe =. 
Apo the ‘exterior act is consequently ee ee eee 


what God wills in 1 th: | 


consequently eyil, 


I. A good will i 
must be ving goodness at once from t 
m the end intended. 

§ 2. Not only does a man sin by the will when 
he wills an evil end, but also when he wills an 


TO 


evil act.» 


. 


lgnate 


ARTICLE IIT 
exterior act one a 


Oo ROTh 


one to the other. 

the other, sometim 

the other, as a bit 
conducive to the r 
a different goodn 


» 48 signified? by a good tree, 


Tedounds on to the act of the will. 


eee oe 


77 
IIT. Q. XX. ART. IV. 


eS ns ee ne See 


, metimes, 
the draught, but one and the eae another 
on the other hand, that which is rela even apart 
as in itself a character of goodness, a palatable 
Tom its relation to another good : ae goodness 
medicine has a character of emit the recovery 
over and above its being conducive to that when 
of health, So therefore we a es relation to 
the exterior act is good or evil on eae the same 
the end, then it is altogether mat which of itself 
Seodness, that of the act of the will, rior act, which 
*egatds the end, and that of the a of the act of 
Tegards the end through the Ps goodness 
the will. But when the exterior act or of circum- 

‘Or evil of its own, in point of matter 


Sian ene 


ior act is one, 
Stances, then the goodness of the exterio. 


: ‘ah i the end, is 
and the goodness of the will, which eres of the. 
another goodness: yet so that the oe exterior act, 
‘nd redounds from the will on to d circumstances 
and the goodness of the matter and. ) 

rior are 

§ 1. The interior act. and the re these different 

cally different in kind: but ml eee aU Mee 
Constituents there results a mora 


physi- 


element in. a 
S 4. The act of the will is the frst the ewe! wee: 
regard of the exterior act:.. But ou ny : 


element and the material, unity results. 


S igang Sbu choca: as, Sy 
Agri LE IV.—Does the exterior fe snake at 
- ARTIC — he cesisrior AS ee 
Addition of good or evil to the interior a 


: ‘exterioi 
~- R. If we speak of that goodness of the exte! 


: : hi end, then. 
-/8ct which it has from the goodness of the 


ior act adds nothing. 
to such goodness the exterior act adds ne 


RAD ahi 
sing eS 


78 Tl. Q. XX. ART. IV. 
except it happen. that t 
in good actions or wo 
happen in three ways : 
say, when one wishes to 


evil end, and does not 
afterwards wills 


he will itself becomes better 
Tse in evil ones. That may 


doa thing for a good Gr 
do it for the nonce, but 
and does it; the action of the will 
€ good is done ora double’ 

in point of idea 

a thing for a good or evi 


first in point of number,— 


79 
T-ll. Q. XX. ART. VI. 


the 

Work, so neither does it take away Sectors 
‘ward or punishment, if a man of s 
tariness fails to do good or evil. is the will which - 
§ 1. Chrysostom’s saying, “It is ed for evil,” 
either rewarded for popd- or conden the will is 
to be understood of the case aeons of action 
Perfect and complete, and only stops s 
for want, ower to act. . ich it 
§ me Abehiits Of the “exteHor ave ae 
from the matter and Ctcumsante of the end, 
°m the goodness of the will which is of the will 
ut not different from the goodness that as the 
Which is of the act willed, but stands to 
Teason and cause thereof} 


is 
is 


has 


5 at once 

ARTICLE VI.—Can the same exterior act be es 

00d and evil ? . egal ing one 

: R, There is nothing to hinder i Pa as 

“ccording as it is in one species, 5 teferved to its 

Teferred to BnGbier Species 1, Ui ferred to its moral 
Physical Species, and not one as rete 


. : ; e act.in 
Species, For continuous ee ae seed acts 
Physical Species; and yet it ae e in the will of 
in moral Species, if there be ac ae ciple of moral 
the walker, since the ‘will is the pri lly 
acts, : e morally 
Moral species, such an act cannot ee ee in point 
8ood and morally evil: but en ae a “of moral unity 
of physical unity and. not: in Pe wie 


- May be at once good and evil 


For what is called the ‘effect consequent of an ac soa 
Naturat Law, p: 39°. 17. (Trl) 


“is One ID 
If then we consider an act that is_ 


QUESTION xxtI. 


OF THE PROPERTIES CONSEQUENT UPON HUMAN 


ACTS CONSIDERED As GOOD OR EVIL. 
» ARTICLE J, ae : ae 
ea OeRL laches of the will, the proximate rule 1s 
“human reason, the Supreme rule is the Eternal Law. 
“Whenever then the act of man proceeds to the end 
ae according to the order of reason and of the Eternal 
w, the act is tight: when it swerves from this 
rectitude, it is then called a'sin, .. 
ARTICLE TI.) fy 
~ § 23 Mora 
~~ from th 


in a different category 
tt. - In the performances 


doing is by 
end, there 


ist intend- 

: oe abe 2 bad one; or 

_ intending to make a bad “good | 
in another Way. by departu 


T-ll. Q. XXI. ART. Ut. 


of human life; and in that way he will be gon 
Sin, if he intends to make an evil work and lis is 
it, so that another is deceived thereby. . — as a. 
Rota sin proper to an artist as an artist, blamed. 
Man. Hence for the former sin the artist is 


« d as: 
aS an artist : but for the latter the man is blame £ 
4 man.2 


cope or de- 
ARTICLE III.—Is a human act meritorious 


* Meritorious according as it is good or evil ? 


R. Merit and demerit are predicated . eee 
Tetribution, which is rendered according ee eee 
etribution according to justice is inrarouns ead 
or doing Something to the profit or hurt o ts ea. 
ow every one living in a communy, munity ;. 
manner a part and member. of the aon ne 
and any evil or good done him redoun ‘of merit 
Whole body. A double character cea Aacccta 
demerit attaches to any 2000), OL ey t place 

snother individual. There is in the first place 


; ; a ° idual : ee 
Tetribution due to. the doer from the. indivi 


° ion. 
Whom he helps or offends; and again a 
is due to him from the whole Body me a the’ 
8ain, when one addresses his act direc : retri- 
food or evil of the whole body corpora te hem 
bution is due to him. primarily and aca te y ieee 
a St. Thomas, when a youth, is said to have vey tabiag it to be 
Machine, the work of his master, Albertus Magnus, 


nececcttana serrate 


4 man towards himself.” 


82 T-Il. Q. XX1. ART. IV. 
the whole bod 
members of th 
what turns to hi 
still due to him, 
evil goes to the co 
himself a member 
inasmuch as it is hi 
except such sort of 
himself, so far as th 


¥» and secondarily from: all the 
S Own good or evil, retribution is 


mmon account, in so far as he is 
of the body corporate, but not 
S Own individual good or evil,— 
retribution as may be saneue 
ere is any likeness of justice ae 


inte “ARTICLE Iv. 


—Is a human act meritorious or de- 


€ said body. But when one does 


. : or: 
imasmuch as even this good 


I-II. Q. XXI. ART. IV. 


human 
else it would follow that God had no care of 
acts, 


E in or 

§1. By the act of man nothing can ai ot 
be lost to God as He is in Himself: nee from . 
So far as in him lies, withdraws somet ri sor 

0d, or affords Him something, when Sed. 

does not keep the order which God ss mmunity 
3. Man is not referred to the civi or all -his 

‘0 the extent. of his whole self and pas that 
longings; and therefore it is not sae in. 
is every act be meritorious or sentees that-man. 
Telerence to the civil community. Buta God; and. 
is and can and has, must be referred coe has a. 
“tefore every act of man, good "a d so far as 
character of merit or demerit before God, sc goes 


* < : 1 
'S of the mere nature of the act. 


see ase of an act 
* This clause seems to be added to Sears base nee as is of the 
being good in itself, and therefore meritoriou: as and yet. meriting 
mines Gag ete ech eee ret 
: aN i age eae eaeta i 
ane aren aa, St. Thomas ae Gh ethical 
Metely of natural merit, which is all pe with the theological 
dpoint. In q. 114 (not translated), he ; 


° (Th) oe 
Westion “of merit as an effect of co-operating grace ‘A cease ase 


‘ 


~~ < QUESTION. XXII. 
(OF THE SUBJECT oF THE PASSIONS. 


ARTICLE IIT, 
Appetite, or in: ihe 


_Of the sensitive appetite 
intellectual appeti 


te ther 
alteration, because that 


of any bodily organ! 


: 4; Damascene : says, 
~ “Passion is a. movement 


QUESTION XXII : 

NE FROM 

OF THE DIFFERENCE OF ‘PASSIONS ° elected 
ae ANOTHER. 


oe sae coaeuniscible 
ARTICLE I.—Ave the passions i the concup 


‘vasci culty P* 
Saculty different from those in the irascible faculty 


i irascible 
R. To know which passions are in the ira 


oe ust take 
Part and which in the concupiscible, we m 


; of the con- 
ike object of each ee oa absolutely 
“upiscible faculty is sensible good Acisuce aad pala 
*pPrehended as such, that is, ple es that the soul 
But because it must happen nee some such 
eels a difficulty or a struggle in g il, inasmuch as 
800d, or in shunning some such taised -above the © 
the good or evil is in.a “manner ra therefore this 
Teady ability of one’s animal being, 


j ue eis a sbetitivn faculties > 
: oe t be two appe' r suits 
lie iti art there must to whateve: 
; In the aca absolutely inclined to ois d this is called 
one whereby the so and to shun what hurts ifeing creature resists 
te a We facut : another whereby the and pleases it, and 
the Concupiscible faculty : ult upon what suits ible faculty : hence - 
seailants, eae cant this is called the irase 
reaten to ot burt; 


5 t: 
: faculty aims at 
because this pet 
7 ject is said to be arduous matter, beca (St. Thomas,-p. ‘+ 
its object is ar ening over opposi Hoe E rd Oypoeidés was 
: oe eS sa dtatschien GE PS beibonatuele 
2<°q.8r,art.2.) Thi: 


leading 
5 d- forms a. 7 

: baivela ublic, p. 449, an See Ethics 
nihor arte wack tt appeare also in his Phacdrus. . See Ethics 
2 Ure in . ~ 1): 

and Natural Law, pp. 85, 86, n. 3. (T11.) 


86 TH. Q. XXIII. art. 1. 


of arduousnesgs or difficulty, is the object of the 
irascible faculty, Whatsoever passions therefore 
regard absolutely 800d or evil, belong to the concu- 
Piscible faculty, as joy, sadness, love, hatred, and the 
like: while what 


i ty, as fiery daring and 
_ fear, hope, and the like. 9° 


ght of a 800d thing moves the con- ° 
ut any difficulty of attainment: 
§0es agai 


& 
f 
ust the concupiscible faculty. | 
-And therefore ; 
T 


€ it was necessary that there should be 


to tend to such arduous good ; and 
ible faculty, te og Motes Pe ms Hf 


—Is the contrariety of passions in the 


according to the 
Now there. is a twofold 
_Contrariety of motion 


_ terms, as whitewashin : 
from black to white, i 
is motion or change 
fore in the Passions 
is found—one foun 


2 belo 


FI. Q. XXIII, ART. II. 


= on 
namely, of good and evil, another ee 
sPProach to and retirement som ie nies we bd 
-In the Passions of the concupiscible oe ene pets 

€ first contrariety only, namely, that a of the 
difference of object: but in the eee ason is, 
irascible we find both contrarieties. eae ke is 

ecause the object of the concupiscib — a pe 
Sensible good or evil taken absolutely : a ooh but 
800d, cannot be the term:of motion fron a shone 
Only of Motion to which, because ne eienine 
800d as good, but all things seek it. i" s shun it: 
Ro being seeks evil as such, but all tr ee term to 
and therefore evil has not the ee are cherefote 
which, but only of a term graTeeltch: Ity in respect 
every passion of the concupiscible ae ps Joy; 
of good goes on the up line to. it, as love, he ae dao 
While every passion in respect of evil goes bomination), 
ine from it, as hatred, abhorrence (or a ce iscible 
Sadness. Hence in the passions of ue ae way? of 
faculty there cannot be OnE EUS: = ame object. 
*PProach to and retirement from es “ansible good 
But the object of the irascible faculty is s Se epics 
Or evil, not absolutely, but under oe ag ea good 
culty or arduousness. But arduous Hi i inasmuch 
Offers a reason by We cHould tend 10/3 ihe passion 
aS it is good, which tendency belongs HG nid. recede: : 
of hope; and again, a reason why we pte ;and 

om it, inasmuch as it is arduous aud ra In like. 
80 to recede b elongs to the passion of despair. In. 


Manner ‘arduous evil -offers a. reason why it 


: . yidance 
avoided, inasmuch as it is evil, which Spies ents 2 
ngs to the passion of fear. ait likewis  oreees tee 


approach to and 
that between jie 


the same term, aS 
1 daring and fear. 


© ARTICLE IT] 
—Sontrary Po 


pas A there any passion that has got no 


Passion of anger 

-@ither in the way of 
Or according to the con- 
i. The motion of anger 


otion Contrary to it: its only opposite 
M Motion,! o 


{Prevented by the will 


QUESTION XXIV... =: : 
OF GOOD AND EVIL IN PASSIONS. 


ARTICLE I,—Js moral good and evil to 6 : hash 
assions ? : - $3. 
‘ The passions may be considered in eral as 
in one way in themselves; in auonnet Miers therefore, 
to the control of reason and the will. ee rey 
they are considered in themselves,:as me way there 
Ments of the irrational appetite, in nee t depends 
is tio Moral good or evil in them, for : adtiubjett . 
°n reason. But if they. are conmidere in: that way 
to the Control of reason and the will, eas For: the 
there is moral good or evil in ieee and to the 
Sensitive appetite is nearer to ae she movements 
Will than are the outward members, good or evil 
and acts whereof: are nevertheless go 


atch : much ; 
* Morally, according as they oe Eerie as they 
More therefore may the passions, moras ty THe 
are voluntary, be called good or evi 


aise ir being: 
Passions are called voluntary either “aes orm: | 
Commanded by. the will, or from ae ae 
ee praised 

cag 3. The Philosopher says, “We beolutely eon 
or blamed for our passions,” that fe “ai ccnasases 
2a thee wy SE cael Goal call them directly 

in the second indirectly, q. 6. art. 3. (Te) 


TH. Q. XXIV. ART. IL. ae 
their becoming Praiseworthy or blameworthy accor be 
ing as. they are directed by reason. Hence he adds: 
“He is not Praised or blamed who fears or grows 
angry, but he who does so in a certain way :” that 
is, according to Or against reason. 


ARTICLE IT Is eve 
R.O 


> 
erate. passio 


NS were good. This 
gh it seems 


gteat in words, is never- 
reality, if you consider 


‘LHI. Q. XXIV. ART. UI. 


: : ce it 
and bad When they escape that~check. eae 
appears that it was absurd of Tully a golden 
with the Peripatetics, who approved :0 evil even 
wean in the passions. He says eae ae as a body 
ina moderate degree is to be avoided ; ‘this golden 
even Moderately ill is not healthy, so soul is not 
mean of diseases or passions of oe rd: for the 
healthy. This argumentation is- absu fuvbatcons-<of 
Passions are not called diseases = a the check 
the soul except when they go withou bap nae | 

of reason. BP A ae ; 


| a ee ston: to .or 
. ARTICLE- Iil.—Js. pore ae ies 
iminution 0 the good or evil of an ee 
R. As va Se laid it down that every p 


_ Consequently 

- the. sensitive. 
_ distinguish th 
Movements of 


laid. it 

'S evil, so they also, consistently ens es ut 
;vn that every passion, peers “And this'is 
of the act done under its influence. nly to inordi- | 
‘tue if we give the name OF pussies ue regarded 
nate movements of the sensitive appe oral system. 

48 ‘disturbances or diseases of :the reare ats of the 
: But if we cul pbsolutely portend icmerane of 
Sensitive appetite passions, in jer tion of human 
the term it belongs to the pe eake -be held in 
800dness to have passions, so eat d oe man rests / 
Check by reason... For since the Pike all the more 
on reason as its root, that good wi tion proper to 
ee paeitanes spr eee oe unquestioned 
‘Man that it covers.” acne ge EE gh Sigel AS ee 


€. passions 
the will, in ¢ 


rhed ad gee naa Go Pace tegen uke 
Mister: i : EUG UES cy ee dat dof debate betw tural. 
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ich, that Baloge Gelaie oe ofhis reason chooses to be affecte a the co-opera-. 

fact, that it belongs to the perfection that he may work more readily Mid s again passion. 
oodness to have the act tion of the Sensitive appetite: and thu ts Safty 

directed by th 


: ee 
adds to the goodness of the action. >. 
‘Sensitive appet = iia desis Ge 
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- OF LOVE.” 


ARTICLE II—Is love of es appetite by its 

,. + The first impression m a B Gawe 

object is called Jove, which is pr ne sad 

mplacency taken in an object. o eae 
phew, ei eerie eho ent 38 desire; and : 
1 uid object, which atime So then, since > 

¥Y Comes rest, which is IY: Pc ate Pe ; 

Sve consists in a certain pears is a passion, — 

@ppetite ‘by its object, manifestly oY sa insamncle 

‘and that in the strict sense of the vi d generally, 

4s it is in the concupiscible faculty ; ich ast icin eee 
and by extension of the name, eae ae 

the will, : . : 


They may stand to it 
he judgment of reason, 
of the moral act, they 


: BIE APs ManLCS Bee a ae hoes 
ARTICLE IV —Is love fitly divided aes ne f 
tendship and love of desire? “to love is to wish 
- R. As the Philosopher says, ‘ ee movement of — 
| 800d to: another.” So nara ‘good which cone, 
Th F manner would 4} love tends to two objects, to. arcs another; and 
‘man by the judgment a oe Wishes for a person, saa one? hes ine good. 
ii 3. ee foto the person: for wi om one oe 
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sa ear 
Sooner nen 
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“ee * me 

Towards the 800d then which one wishes for ee : 
One. the love of desire is entertained: but tow: 


ve i | QUESTION XXVII.. 
absolutely 
another. The lov 


OF THE CAUSE OF LOVE. 
ARTICLE I, 


se Bere as sapere 
§ x. Evil is never loved except pe d sense, 
f another, ; 7 ‘ °! Sood, inasmuch as it is good in absolutely : cae 
§xnL nat on and is apprehended as being goo 
: Tt. Love is.no 
~ desire, but into Io , 


; hich ‘is | 
thus some love is evil.as tending to that w 

he is Properly cal] end, * 
800d ; and that Ww 


- thi shion a. . 
i absolutely true good. And ie i gains : 
€ are said to desire which we wish. | Man loves iniquity, inasmuch as y a Be 
for ourselves, La os saa 


ike. Sie ere mna Less ones 
os pr aretha the ine oe good, but’. ee 
3. The beautiful is the same seed halle” 
= coe saat ie f the essence of) — 
“that which all things seek,” it is "therein: cButcit? 
belo tbat the sppents Heal a hat ‘the appetite: 
Slongs to the essence of beauty E é of the object =: 
rege test in the ee oases especially Ee 
Hie SR Vania cea ite avenues of: ee 
Sard the beautiful which are the as subservienti/ 4 
pa nena, Bay of soe sights cain es 
t - We speak :o bjects: 
"beaut ap re but in Ae tt the designation # 
of the other Senses we do not use + or bedutifal! 
ee it Mp clear. that beauty super’ 
e ~~ And’ thus -it--is ee ‘knowing’ 
ta sti called goa which is ati 
faculty: so that that is called good mae 


T-Q. XxvIn, arr. uy 


of simple complacency to the appetite; but that is 


alled beautiful the mere apprehension whereof is 
Pleasing. 


—Is likeness a cause of love ? . 
Properly speaking, is a cause 0: 
must observe that there may be 
things in two ways. One way 


thing having the same attribute 
_ thin 


has. actually. Pot 


oo to actuality, for in the promise and potency the 

io actuality is in a manner contained. The first mode 

Of likeness Causes the love of Sriendship, or of bene- 

_ volence : for from the fact of two things being alike, 

as having one form, they are in 4 manner one in 
ore. the a 


a. certain likeness 


the lover, 

~ loves himself, wishing for imself. the. 800d that he _ 
desires. But every one. loves ‘himself 

he loves his neighbour: because he i 
himself Substantially, 


Properly speaking, 


but. one with his. neighbour. 


More than’; 
1S.one with — 
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: herefore 
only in a certain likeness of form. And t 


: cidation 
if his heighbour’s likeness to him in the sala agriee 
of that form hinders him from cones ae ae him, 

© loves, such a neighbour becomes seine way in 
not'for being like lim, but for being “And for this 
the 8aining of his own proper pea retiaaes they 
Teason, “ potter quarrels with potter, liar line of 
&ct in one another’s way in ioe eee ae aleays 
gains and “among the proud there ar other in: 
Contentions,” 2 because they hinder panes e which - 
the attainment of that special pers 
they covet, oe ing in 

( 2. Even in the case of a man aAarere 
another what he loves not in himself, there i ico 
ar element of likeness according ed ee so is 
°F as that other is to what is ere te sélf 2. for. 
the man himself to what he loves in him 


iter, there _ 
' Mstance, if a good singer loves a good writer, 


. in uch 
oportion, 1nasm = 
Comes out there a likeness of prop rtion, 


im in his own pro- 
- 4S each has the gift that befits Boa Bee mo Rag hank 


€ssion: nha Ee lik ess . 
re He who loves what he needs, has a liken 


: : ikeness to 
to what he loves, as a capacity pee a li 
the actuality of which it is a capacity. 


$4 Though not all men have the virtues in their 


ape extent - 
Somplete habit, still they have them to the | 


no : : according .. A 
Of certain seminal principles of reason, 


: virtuous © 
‘o which he who has not virtue loves a - 


5 : ii n ‘natural 
- Man as being in conformity ou Be oe oanersie 


QUESTION XXVIII. 


OF THE EFFECTS OF LoyE 
ARTICLE J. 


oves other beings, 
Another union is essen- 


ething belonging to 
A third union is the 


Ove, that they should 
Converse togeth 


er, and in other rela- 
ined, Se 


1 intense love 


Tent ways, — 
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according as it is the love of desire or of eo 
la the lege of desire, he who desires eee 
Moved against all that stands in the way ae 
8aining or quietly enjoying the object of his 
and in this way those who seek eo ee 
Moved against men of seeming eminence sa the 
hindrances to their pre-eminence ; and. tHe igs whe 
Zeal of envy. But the love of Friendship ‘ eae it 
800d of the friend: hence, when it vee t 
Makes a man bestir himself against all that ee we 
With the good of his friend. And in a when if 
fe said to be zealous on behalf of a friend = oe 
anything is said oe done against our friend : go ie 
We endeavour to repel it... In this way also wane 
are zealous for God, when we endeavour Seek 
ing to our Power to repel: what goes agains text, 
nour and will of God, according to the G d 
‘&s ith’ zeal have I been zealous for the res = 
oO! hosts,” 1 And on.the text, “The zeal of Bn ane : 
ath eaten me up,” the gloss (on St. Jone a ee 
“ e is eaten, up with-a good zeal, who * ae: : 
to correct: all the evil-that he sees , is iene ee = 
Olerates and laments it.” oe 


ARTICLE Vint love a passion that wastes AOD « 
¢ lover ? ~ be, paeaw a tre . ei 


ee ee ee eee eae 
R. Love denotes a certain Sei ehew ane eee ics 
Ppetitive power to some good.. Now no a 


: tion:to.— 
Wasted away or injured by simple conformatio: 


Ff possible it: 
82 object suited to itself, but. rather, if Serre é 
ds Perfected and bettered thereby : whereas wh 


_ 1-3 Kings xix. 14. 


I-Il. Q, XXVIII. ART. VI. 


conformed to an object not suited to it is ares 
asted and altered for the worse. The love of a 


Proper good is therefore apt to perfect and better |! 


the lover: while the love of a good that is not 
Proper to the lover is apt to waste away the lover 
and alter him for the worse. Hence a man ia 
perfected and improved most of all by the love of 
God; and wasted and altered for thé worse by the 
love of sin, according to the text: “ They becalne 
abominable as those things were which they loved. 
.) This is said of love in Tespect of its formal element, 
. which ison the Part of the appetite. But in respect 
of the materia] element, which is some bodily altera- 
tion, we:do fing that love wastes and wears a man 
_ Away on account of the €xcess of the alteration: 
oe as happens in every act of a Spiritual faculty which 


0 IS exercised by alteration of a bodily organ. . 
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id,: ‘touching ¢ 
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QUESTION XXIX.. 


OF HATRED. ao 


Agoices: Ue ph ae and object ofs re oS 


nie i chad OP ne 
R. Love is a certain: attuning of tee wate ae 
to that which -is apprehended as suitable; 


atred is a Sort of dissonance of the Sonne mi fe 
that which is apprehended as unsuitable = amp S 
ut as everything suitable, as such, bears t ee 
of good: 59 everything unsuitable, as such, 


the stamp of evil; and therefore as good eee 
Object of love, so evil is the object of hatred: ae r 
Sx. Being, as being, has nothing in it of var a in 
but. Only of concord, because. all things ae inate 
eing : bat being, inasmuch as it is this ees Sit 
cing, is at variance with some other determ 


eing; and in-this way one. being is been a 
another, and is evil, not in- itself, Pot re) aoe a 
another:. - Sogn POS BOS Sa ich’ 

: § 2. As things are apprehended as goed We 

“are not really good, so things are appre) ce a ane 
~ “evil which are. not really evil: thence it” lave of 
ae Sometimes that neither hatred of evil nor love of. 


00d is. good. : 


eet He eee 


ener 
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ARTICLE II,—Js hatred caused by love ? 


- In every Case we shou 
with a thin 


what agrees 


Hence love must be prior to 
hatred ; and 


can be hated except what is 
eable thing that is loved. And 

ed by love. 
tred are contraries when they 
me object; but’ when they are 
cts, they are not. contraries, but 
of the other: for it is on One. 
nd that a thing is loved and its 


nd thus the love of one thing is 


trary being hated. 
ARTICLE IV, 
himself 2 
he UR, Properly 
One to hate hims 


—Is it possible Sor any one to hate 


+ 


Tl. Q. XXIX,. ART. IV. - 


5 iall 
namely, himself, Every being = pat earetie 
Which is the leading element in its ae does, 
hence the State is said to do what the i : It is 
48 though the King were the whole ate a ae 
Clear then that man is especially the mind of 1 


selves to 
Bat it happens that some men take them 
Ob 


i ; ily and 
e that especially which they are in ee 

Sensitive Nature. Hence they love themse to be, but 

ing to that which they take ee, they will 
~'e that which they really are, in both of these 

things Contrary to reason. pad o th” not only 

Ways “he that loveth iniquity, hate 

it is own soul,” 2 but also himself. 


# Psalin x. 6. 5 
MAn anticipation of Louis XIV. (Trl.) vi 


The former pleasure 


ly; but the latter is 
because sense is a power 
n. Hence sensible good 
nd of soul and body. 
ure of sense seems to 


= from desiring ‘(con 


gree ARTICLE II 


d ‘good: bears3: s 


od is really 


t makes the. 
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| forms the appetite to itself, causes Jove: inasmuch 
BA 


at 


F-ll. Q. XXX. ART. Il. 105 
appetite rest therein: as it is absent, it makes ie 
‘ppetite move thereto. Hence the said, object o 
Sensible delight, inasmuch as it shapes and con- 
as, when absent, it attracts to itself, it ens 
desire : inasmuch as, when present, it induces pa a 
Itself, it causes pleasure, or delight. Thus ney ae 
desire is a Passion, differing in species bot = 
love and from delight ; but the desire of this 


that delightful object: makes desires different in 
number, : 


ARTICLE IIl.—A oe there desires physical and 
tres not physical ? si invent 
‘ A thing is pleasurable in two ways: in one 


des 
R 
Way, 


Meat and drink and the like: the desire of -a. 


Q another way, a thing is called. ee 
ecause it js fixed upon by some. menta ae ; 
hension as suitable to the thinker: euch a s 
is said to be not physical. The first sort of desires, 


. . 1en and 
those which are physical, are common to m 
Oth 


h 
th 
B 


Pleasurable object. of this sort is called physical. 
if 
“b 


© Philosopher calls them. common and nee 
ut the second sort of desires are proper 2 ees: 
© whom it is proper to excogitate something 
800d and ‘suitable 


. . °, . re, as.) . 
because it is suited. to the animal ‘nature, 


“4 ; ; e. Hence’: - 
€r animals; and in these all men agree. 


a ee . desire of the means to the end is 


-. ARTICLE IV.—Js desire unlimited ? : 
R. There are two Sorts of desire, one physical, 
and another not Physical, Physical desire cannot 
be actually unlimited : for it is of that which nature . 
Tequires ; now nature always points her desires at 
definite amount: hence no man 


again ; 


because the 800d things of the body do 


come, ence it was said: 

osoever drinketh of this Water, shall thirst 

again.”1 But the desire that is not physical is 
altogether imi 


gs to reason; 


desirable 


as health: 
4S more 


Tl. Q. XXX. ART. Iv. : 
and drj : : : 
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the 
means are sought in the penne kes pepe 
end. Hence they who place one they who 
have a desire of riches to infinity ; nue flinited 
Seek riches for the necessaries of rue ied as the 
wealth, sufficient for the necessaries of life, 
Philosopher says. 


QUESTION XXxXI. 


OF DELIGHT, OR PLEASURE. 


ARTICLE I, 

§ 2. oe animal a twofold aR ae ee ihe 
Considered: one in point of ne ie oes in. 
end, which belongs to. the appetite ; the. exterior | 
Point of execution, which belongs bd has already 
Working, Though, therefore, in cre ts ee ceases 
8ained the good in which he delights, he tends to 
the Movement of execution, whereby ewe of the 
the end, still there ceases not the da desired the 
appetitive part, which, as it previously 


ights in 
. €nd when it had it not, so afterwards delig 


i ose. 
of the appetite in consideration of 3 atite, jets 
2 pleasurable. good which satisfies the Han he 
there still remains an impression Mites of pleasure” 
appetite by its object, by: uae ae Se 
is a sort of movement. sa 


& “ARTICLE III.—Does pleasure aiger fs ee a 
_R. Joy is a species of pleasures. /As. es 


THQ. XXXI. ART. IV. 


ome desires which are physical, and others which 


but follow upon an exercise of 

asures, some are physical, and 

Some not physical, being accompanied by an exercise 
of reason - or, as Damascene and Gregory of Nyssa 
Renae pleasures of the soul, those of 

*” which comes to the same thing. For. 

Wwe take pleasure in gaining as well the objects of 
Physical desire as the objects of rational desire: 
Joy has place only as applied to 
ollows upon reason. Hence we 
© joy to dumb animals, but only 
that. we physically desire, we may 
the’ guidance of reason: but not 

ce for all things that give 


so of ple 


but the name of 
that delight which 


e pleasure in his 
eless: he rejoices not in- his 
S clear that pleasure 


f reason, . N 


+ 4- pleasure 
pleasure, Th 


pins III. Q. XXXI. ART..V. 
Beis ag OE A se 
difference between the pleasure of the one ae 
and that of the other, that the pleasore ie ae | 
tive appetite is attended by a certain es etite is 
tion, while the pleasure of the ce he will 
hothing else than a simple movement ot the hich we 

§ 3. In us there is: not. only a pias ba share 
share with the brutes, but also one which we: 2 
with the angels, qe 


ARTICLE V.—Ave bodily. and sensible eats 
&reatey than’ spiritual and intellectual Liesl 

R. Pleasures arise from union Mele in the 
object, when that is felt and known. he sensitive 
°perations of the soul, particularly of the idered 
and intellectual soul, there is this to Pe eae they 
that, not Passing on to any exterior ae whereas : 
are mere acts or perfections of the ee natter are 
the actions which pass on to exterior ae Fonuie 
Father actions and perfections of the ma 


i ions of 
transformed.2. So therefore the aforesaid actio 


‘themselves a: 
the sensitive and intellectual soul are them 


wn by. 
Certain good of the agent, and are also kno 


i in them- 
Sense and intellect: hence even from payee res 
Selves pleasure arises, and. not only ] 


objects. If therefore the comparison of Ae sae os 

Pleasures with sensible pleasures is see aE ee 
of the pleasure that we take in the oe nthe poe 

- Selves, say, in the knowledge. of sense pe Eee s 

”—T At the same time it must be admitted that there are p' oe 


olence, for - a ua : 
{a the intellectual appetite or will, the: aay ae tra, TEs 
oe instance, which we do not share with any good. 


ransient ©. 
pypohpanenes immanent and transient |. 
? Sée q. 3. art. 2. § 3. for this distinction of ee ne and 7a) 


“Bets, (Trh) co a oS 


seep 


10 TH. Q. XXXI. ART. Vo 


knowledge of int 
le 


ctual pleasures 
sense. 


. . ° as 
ct and better known, inasmuch 


would 
his mental] Vision, 

But if intellectual a 
compared with Sensible 
~ that comparison Spiritual] 
“selves and absolut 
from Consideratj 


nd spiritual pleasures are 
and bodily pleasures, in 
Pleasures are in them- 


ce, but some 
while. another 


“Ginger is hot.” (Tri) . 


ellect, there is no doubt that me 
are much greater than those 0 
is much more pleased ai 
erstanding it, than at knowing it 4 
cause the intellectual knowledge 1 


ming on; but os 


v 


See = Ses 
a 


Simul tote. (Te) 


. roper ‘to the 
to spiritual pleasures,’ which aes : Z eee 


rrr 
I-Il. Q. XXXI. ART. V. 
‘ . ; , 2 5 hence the. 
Pleasures of intellect are all aren = leasure are 
firm, because the objects of bodi 4 bre goods 
“orruptible and quickly fail; but sp - 
are j tible. : . are the 
i ee to us bodily pencil First; 
more vehement, and that for skit known to us 
because things of sense are oe because sensible 
than things of intellect. Secondly, nsitive’ appetite; 
Pleasures, being passions of pone Iteration, which 
“re attended with a certain bodily a s except by a 
does not occur in spiritual ete etite to the 
Sort of overflow from the ine ate are sought 
Ower, Thirdly, because bodily p ve fects or annoy- 
after as medicines against bodily oe hence bodily 
ances, whence sundry griefs ze refs: are more 
Pleasures, supervening. upon suc Faabome, than. 
wml and consequently more contrary griefs. 
Spiritual pleasures which have n le follow bodily 
§ 1. Therefore do more as ae known better 
Pleasures, because sensible re oods. Another 
and more widely than spiritual ae as medicines 
Teason is because ane ie ea and aaa 
i i iefs a -attain 
ee eS ‘men-are not able to-at 


BREA ig ot the 
niga So) : ion, not translated) go! 48 
S this question, ae : elebrate 
; ie ines beers together,": from the 
ROtion o: Pleasuri 


at ve 2 Ww A sensible oo 
a“ . hetoric, 1. 117 for 
ave 5 in Aristotle's: 2, ilibrium :” where 
fing 2 . rps to one’s natural equilibrium 
Settling down 


z igible constitutie. 
éay his version gave the not very emer OU 


FIT, Q. XXXI. ART. . VII, 


eet : : ide 
virtuous, the consequence is that they turn asi 
' to those of the body. 


ARTICLE VII 
natural P 


Ts theve any pleasure that is not 


one way, considerij 


In anot 
Considered as so 
namely, that -ele 
and other anima 
Subject to reason ; 


, 


what is against the natu 


"ds. ‘his. reason. or ak : | 
__ Preservation “of his. body, becomes. ‘fonnatural to 


re of man, . fe 
Tegards the . | 


LII. Q. XXXII. ART. I. 
— Ge : - nature 
found in him. This corruption of ora sickness, | 
either on the part of the body teas em bitter; or 
%8 to fever-patients sweet things cer pleasure in 
m an evil temperament, as eka the part of the 
tating earth or coals ;1 or rere in cannibalism,. 
‘oul, ds from custom some dcligns : not according 
or in unnatural lusts, things whens 
to human nature. 


QUESTION XXXII. 
OF THE CAUSE OF PLEASURE. 


leasure? 

R. For pleasure two things ts knowledge of — 

attainment of a fitting good, and : ites consist ina. 

at attainment. Both these ae ee is an activity. » 
Certain activity, for actual apie some:activity ; 
In like manner we gain fitting goo is proper to the 

0 the very activity itself ee all pleasure 
agent is a certain fitting good. we 
hust follow upon some Stak our activities are 

§ 1. The objects. on w 


i cho 3 
exerc: o us except Inasmuch © 
ised are not pleasurable t 1 


dge, as. 
as they are conjoined’ to us either by knowledge, 


i ings, or in 
When we take pleasure in looking at things, 


s when a 
Some other way along with knowledge, as 


i ‘has some 
‘Man takes pleasure in knowing that. he 


possession, as riches, or honour, or. th 
ed ih comisitous terra vel carbonxr 


TH. Q. XXX. ART. It. 

pie would not give him’ pleasure but for the 

Bee a acne it as his possession. But 

of the thing, or the Sone oe ee ae “s 

bye eee Power to use. it, and. that is 

culbagato ta Hence it is clear that every 
activity as to its cause. 


re pleasant inasmuch as they 

h. possession. has reference to 

Te pleasant inasmuch as they 
ee te sabre: to the agent. But 
seh Het sti pop 
any activity exceeding iho en measure. Hence 
ing that measure ceases. to be 


“and becomes. rather : 


‘Pleasant, 


‘the knowledge of this 
three heads change 


0 the part of us who ; 


: change is rendered 
ature is changeable, a 


ae ee : 
Are ane a ED 


E-II. Q. XXXII. ART. If. 
Dee ete ee imate oe ee eS 


and therefore what is suitable to us now, afterwards 
will not be suitable: as warming oneself at the fire 
Suits a man in winter, not in summer. On the part 
also of the pleasurable good that is brought into 
Conjunction with us, change becomes pleasant, 
ause the continued action of anything increases — 
effect, as the longer one keeps near a fire the 
Tore he is warmed and dried. But a natural frame 
of being consists in a certain fixed measure; and» 
therefore when the continued presence of a pleasur- 
able object goes beyond the measure of one’s natural 

me of being, the removal of that object becomes 
Pleasurable. On the part of the knowledge itself— 
cause man desires a perfect whole; when there- 
fore things cannot be apprehended ‘as a: whole, 


its 


change in them is pleasant, so that one part may — 
Pass, ‘and another part succeed, and thus the whole ~~ 


appreciated. 

€ nature of which is unchangeable,.a Being the 
Natural proportion of which cannot: be outdone: by 
the ‘Continuance. of any. delightful: object, a Being 
Which can behold the whole object of its delight at 
once,—-to that Being change will not be agreeable. 


If therefore there be any Being 


And the more any pleasures approach the condition... 


tinuance, 


of this pleasure, the more capable are they of con- = Ae 


§ 3. What is customary becomes pleasant: by 
ming natural, for custom is:a second nature. — 


“i But the change that is pleasant is not that change 
_. Which departs from custom, but rather the change 
ak that prevents the spoiling .of -anatural frame: of 
being, that might ensue from holding on too long 


I-1T.-Q. XXXII ART. VI. 


2 some one activity. And thus from the sae 
Cause of connaturalness it is that custom is rendere 
Pleasant and change delightful- - 


«ARTICLE VI.—Is beneficence a cause of pleasure ? 

~~ R. So far aS we reckon. the good of another to 
be as it were our’own good, on account of the union 
of love, we take Pleasure as in our own good in the 


Ccrues through us to others, especially 
In another w 


ay ‘ beneficence becomes 
"pleasant, inasmuch as thereby a man gets an imagi- 
nation of an overflowing source of good existing in 
is able also to impart to others 
wh : 
them their own 


§ 3. 


il. For 
inasmuch as. 


"way in that by. 


EI. Q. XXXII. ART. Il. 

angry man it is pleasant to punish, in niet coming 
himself to be removing an apparent s offended by 
of a previous offence ; for when ane ae cand - 
another, he thinks himself a ht by paying 
therefore he desires to be rid of this s a ~ And thus ~ 
back the offence that he has. putas lf pleasant ;. 
it is clear that beneficence can be of fs in so far 4s 
but maleficence is not pleasant, ns 
it seems to belong to one’s own good. - 


QUESTION XXXIII. 


RE, 
OF THE EFFECTS OF PLEASU : 


use of 
ARTICLE III.—Does pleasure hinder the 
Teason ? 


: om , “The np 
R. Asis said in the Ethics [of Aristotle]: 


ctivities: in’ 
Pleasures that properly: belong :to Guat pleasures 
forein? increase those ace re is therefore 
foreign es them hinder them.’ The 


; very act of 
_ 9 Certain pleasure that is taken in the very 


qr i mplation 
eason in conte 
as wh akes pleasure 1n | p : 
en one t 
or discussion : and.such pleasure does not hinder 
> 


: do. that: ae 
€ act of reason, but helps it, Sens and 
~ More attentively in which we . leasures hinder: 
attention helps activity. But bodily p 


first -is the. 
€ use of reason in three ways. The [ 


‘muchijto the: 
Way of distraction, because we attend muchj 


ings in which we find pleasure. Now Vv 


anything, it. 
the attention is strongly fixed upon anyt 


48 weakened in respect of all other objects, or even 


I-IT. Q. XXXII. ART. IV. 


oun 3 : ‘ r 
I-Il. Q. XXXIV. AR 


our unders 
f a trian 


~ ARTICLE IV.—Does ble 
“OR. Pleasure; 


upervenes 
“this -sense ‘th 


= makes activity 


by 
€- Philosoph 

Perfect as s 
olay rots ax as erage 


Saint EIR LNs Sor Gk ANN a ae ee 


: : the good 
that is to say, inasmuch oe ie good of 
of -activity. there supervenes the e of the appetite 
Pleasure, which carries with it aaa another way 
in the good presupposed peed active cause, not 
pleasure perfects activity as aoe her says that 
indeed directly, for the epatn S 5 Saicen 
“pleasure makes activity. algae does,” but in- 
makes a man whole, but as a : leased with his 
directly, in that the agent, ene and works at 
action, attends to it more earnestly, 

it more diligently. 


ee 


QUESTION XXXIV. 
: RES. : 
OF GOOD AND: EVIL IN PLEASU 


, : iL? ; ee 
CLE I.—Is all pleasure evi jeveuges 

yas Fah ne it down sora Senn te! 
are ey il The réason of their saying n exclusively. _ 

e a : their giving their Scone ea snake 
to sensible ene Boe, eeremend the old philo- 

ifest ; in other respects: intellect from 

oma distinguish things of in 


i hey thought: 
things of sense. These bodily pleasures they 


. bad, that so : ih: 
written down, might with- — 
apa immoderate Bead ie at the — 

: e < leasures a 7 t Wasi. 
ies ours aes But this. judgmen a 
Proper mean of — 


‘can live without some — 
; ; can live ‘wi sach that 
i For since: none ‘ ke teach hat 
| senile snd podily pleasal hein the act of taking 
caught in the act.or cc"? 
all pleasures are bad ae ies 


a 


= 
Te TE toe 
a aiganetee ssh 


Rae 


ee 


120... 


letting go 
- We must say, cer 
Tes are good, and some are evil. 


€pose is t 
Another Way is 
pleasure, wher 
Now there i 


aken in what diverges 
to look at the activities 
eof some are evil and 
Sa closer connection 
ties and Pleasures, which go along 
han: between activities and desires, 
€ them -in time. Hence, since the 
Od activities are 800d, and of evil 


that yield the 
Some. good. 

between actiy; 
with them, t 
which. preced 


extrinsic Pleasures, as the pleasy 
These hinder reason, either: 
the appetite ‘rep 
“reason, which m 


see 


HV. 
I-Il, Q. XXXV. ART. 
ee A 


he length 
Pleasure in this latter case does not ee evil in 
of moral evil, as neither is there D ieonigh that too 
Sleep taken according to ee reason’ herself 
impedes the. use of reason : or enienmes inter- 
Tequires that the use of acasou be. eat 
Tupted. 


QUESTION XXXV. 
a SELVES. 
OF PAIN AND SORROW IN: THEM 


‘as pain ? if 
ARTICLE II.—Is sorrow the same a ed by a two- 
R. Pleasure and pain may ie © peskenbion of 
fold apprehension, either by the ehension of the 
the exterior sense, or by the Se aanrena But the 
interior, Sheen aeelec o farther than. the ex- 
interior apprehension reaches fu fall under the 
terior, because ua aes the interior, ie 
i ension fall. un lone which - 
print Therefore that scores called joy + 
is caused by an interior rien d_ by an interior 
in alone which is that pleasure 
archer is called sorrow. And as 


ae 


; nsion is called 
Which is caused by an exterior apprehensi 
ch i. 


in which is. 

ot 7 that pain w. Bs 

: but not joy, so : E Hed pain, : 
— panees pat apprehension is puna? c 
me. t cera ' Thus then sorrow is a s erent 
a i sure. 
Pain, as joy is a species of | crea ee 


ARTICLE V.—Is there any sorrow set over Lancto 
s RTICLE. V.—. terse 
ae the pleasure of contemplation? 


__ R. The pleasure of contemplation has no s ae 


T22 


For the pl 


usion of any annoyance, but by the fact 
of itself. But 


acts, therefore 


Pain comes incidentally to be 
mplation, 


ARTICLE VII 


-—Is_ exterior pain greater than in- 
terior ? Sateel kite <3 : 
R. Exterior Pain follows the apprehension of 
sense. Interior 


omething going against the appetite 
itself, Exterior Pain’ comes. of Something going 
against the appetite because jt oes against the 
body.> But what is of itself 


1 Bodily Pleasures, in fact, a3 Ari. é 


Aristotle says (quoted on gq. 3h 
“aft. §.), are restorations of equilibriam, an 


Of pain? ; fs 


I, Qs XXXVI. ART. Il. if 
: ‘ é in weighs 
eavier than exterior pain ; eg ee fod upon to 
of-exterior pain being voluntarily en so far as the 
avoid that which is interior; and Eichoe appetite, 
exterior pain goes not against the od ‘agreeable in 
it becomes ina manner pleasant an however, eX- 
the way of inward joy. eee pain, and 
terior pain is accompanied by oe only is interior 
then the pain is increased. For tie is also more 
Pain greater. than exterior, but i inst the body 
universal, For whatever ae ea and whatever 
may go against the interior pee pe orctienies by 
is apprehended by sense may be sata does not 
imagination and reason, but the co . 
hold. 


QUESTION XXXVI. 5 
OF THE CAUSES OF co Le, nee 
ARTICLE III.—Is the yearning anes i 


R. In the .way that the desire ot Se 5 8 
cause of pain, the yearning after unity 


ae 
f xr the good o ae 
be set down as a cause of ere a inasmuch as 
everything consists in a certain. ak ihe elements of — 
everything has united in itself all. 


hing. 
its perfect well-being. Hence Sao cfore 
yearns after unity as after goodness ;. 


ming after good “is : 
in the same way that the yea ia aie ae 
al Cause of pain, so also is the ca apne smn : 


SEER 


S pain but a feeling of 


corruption ?”? 


oe ae 


—_ 


QUESTION xxxvit. 
OF REMEDIES F 


: ARTICL 
nd 
and that in two 


attention js pa 
inward grief jis 
when men who 


rted amo 
lessened. 
are in sorrow 


P me assuage. 
it follows that. so 


nd Sroaning, —_- 


ow is 


ee 


E 


LI, Q. XXXVIII. ART. IV. V. 

~~ ARTICLE IV.—Are pain and sorrow assuag 

the contemplation of truth ? . therefore 

; ee pleasure assuages fae a the more 

© contemplation of truth eG ; er of wisdom. 
So, the more perfectly one is a-lov 


: ibulations from the - 
. And therefore men rejoice in tribulation 


: e blessed- 
Contemplation of divine things and ee of bodily 
sss, and, what is more, even in the artyr Tiburtius, 
tortures such joy is found; as the we coals, said: 
When he was patinne beeen or flowers in the 
“Methinks I am walking on rose- 

name of Jesus Christ.” 


as dy 
ARTICLE V.—Are pain and sorrow assuaged by 


Sleep and baths ? 


: oo against 
R. Sorrow, from its specific ee aaa "howe 
€ vital motion of the body 3 prea reduce 
gents which correct the bodily na operate against 
it to the due state: of each waned are 
Sorrow and assuage it. 


Cay i o its norma 
Uses of pleasure, by reducing nature t 


1. Hence, as-.. 

State: for this ene et ee aaded by — 

all pleasure assuages BOEE OWS a. yes Se ere 

the use of bodily Se ‘ninth book of his 2 

ee aa oh (ate) 

Confessions : oe it. drives acre ane 
Nae eases and further on: ‘‘I slept, 


: ed.” 
awoke, and found my grief not a little assuagec 


21 Q, 33. art. 5. note. (Trl) © 


QUESTION XXXIX. 
OF THE GOOD AND EVIL OF SORROW 


“ARTICLE I. 


—Is all sorrow evil P - 
R.A thi 


il, to the repose of the 
appetite in good, In another way a thing is said to 
be good or evil on the supposition of something 
else: as shame is: termed 
of a shameful deed done. 
thing apt to sadde 


or from ‘Rot: reckon 
oneself; and both 


Ns are manifestly 


% Sorrow be a virtuous ‘good Pas 


ature, from whe 


OR PAIN. . 


nce it comes that- 


I-II. Q. XXXIX. ART. IV. 
ae ee 


ich 

Sense feels and nature shuns the hurtful ee 
tases pain. Again, in interior pa ht judgment 
tion of evil is sometimes the act of a righ the act of 
of reason, and the shrinking from a 7 But all 
a will wel] disposed and detesting ga sources, 
Virtuous good proceeds from these it is mani- 
Tectitude of reason and of will. . cane of virtuous | 
est that sorrow may have the charac 
Sood. . , t come 

§.3. Some things happen vee Se a 
about by God’s will, but by ren a existent in — 
sins; hence a will going against sin, ent with the 
self or in another, is net out of = eee be in the 
Will of God. But penal evils ey Yet it is not 
Present, even by the will of Go De will that. he 
Tequisite to the rectitude of =a Ives, but only — 
should will those things in See aah oft divine®: 

he ‘should not: gainsay the order of divine 
justice, POM fe he & cee 


evils 2 


Apricie IV.—Is. bodily pain the. extreme of 
: cag hav ely Peeves ola eho 
R. It cannot be that any sorrow orp 


in-is 
F ow. or pat i 
extreme evil of man. For every sorr 


“apparent. evil 
ey ee me of evils: for. 
Teal evil can possibly be the oo aaely? eithoe 
there is something worse than that, 


; il, or not) 
Rot to take that for evil which AS eta si 
_ to reject it... Again, : sorrow. Se ae oe be the — 
Apparently evil, but is really eS sone 10 be. 
extreme of evils, because it would sper: 


TH. Q. XL. ART. 1. Ve 
altogether estranged. from real good: Hence it is 
impossible for any Sorrow or pain to be the extreme 
_ evil of man. a 


QUESTION xt. 
op HOPE, 
ARTICLE ‘J 
R.. Touchi 


‘tit be something arduous and — 
tainable: for one is not said-to 


mething = | 


im think 


the past at their. back ;. 


~. Youths also, 


FH. Q. XL.ART. VI-. .. oa 
Something possible: In. the Bist Way alan 
is a cause of hope that increases a mans = ko 
aS tiches and strength, and among the a a 
experience: for by experience a man ee follows 
faculty of doing a thing easily; and on os se of 
Ope. In another way everything a) ie a 
Ope that raises in a man’s mind yes ee way 
that Something is possible to him: mes ee cause of 
farning, or any firm conviction, may be aS hope: 
hope; and so also experience is a cause 


idea that ~ 
Masmuch as by experience a man gets the i 


; i eviously he. 
Something is possible to him which previously 
Counted impossible. f ae 
May also be a cause of lack of hope, because 


; i inced that some- . 
versely by experience a man is convince 


; hink. 
‘ng is not possible to him which he oy : ras 
Possible. Thus then experience is a cau! a te 


ee gamer we eee 


But in this way experience — 


f failure of =. 
1m two ways, and in one way.a cause.o 


rather | 
Ope; therefore on the whole we pe zr e 


that itis a cause of hope. 


. SOS AOS ee 
ARTICLE VI.—Does hope abound in young men an we 
R. Youth is a cause of hope for ee eencd oe 
which may be fixed according to the ci aly, that 

of good, which is the object of hope, , 


: 


It is future, arduous, and possible. 


For young men 


-the ittle of 
have much of the future before them, and little. o! 


and therefore, because — 


Memory is of the past.and hope of the future, . 


s A in hope. = 
have little of memory, and live a great deal = pee 
: through the heat of their nature, av" 


aati be hn 
onda stn Be Ad aga 

reals cmabn oe 
Sey 


RE 


iage 3, eee VIE. Q. XL. ART. vir. . 
and from the dilatation 
tends to -th 


a 131 
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mh | i Ss 
ees ae 
thing fro im except aaa Ini sea 
We believe that we are loved by him im 


for 
makes: us hope 

i da: d therefore youths are “nce to be loved by any. one 

gs arduous, an 


t we bear 
Something from him; but pal see have of 
. re) 
they who have not suffered defeat, nor experienced to ant one is — hie . pe 
1 : So i rom : 
obstacles to their efforts easily count a thing seed mething to’ come IT 
to them, Hence for their inexperience of obstac. 
and defici 


Two of the 


are found also 
drink... 


ARTICLE VII 
R. The object that 


hoped for, 


loving: any one does not. ] 


encies young men e 
nd therefore are of g 


angers 


asily count a thing 
ood hope. 


Se causes, namely, heat and high 
Spirits, and ‘disregard of d 


and deficiencies, 


é : f 
m-men under the excitement 0 


but by means of others, therefore 


S that being by 
Possible to ys, 
hoped for good, 


regards the perso 


€ad us-to 


means whereof 
Inasmuch then 
hope is caused 


of good desired and loved,’ But 


n by means of - 


? 


m. But the fact of our _ 


hope. for any-— ; 


So the heart in them is dilated; | 


P < hich .a man 
Character of hope; for the things in w 


Ps eir despair. 
count of a certain hope attaching to th 


ARTICLE VIII. os f good; 

§ix “Hope regards the nrg Hence 
“curity regards the avoidance a to.fear than 
Security seems rather to ‘be opp en does not cause 
to belong to hope. And yet eae diminishes the 
Negligence, except inasmuch as 1 inished also the | 
idea of arduousness, wherein is dim 


das. 
er regarded : 
fears no let or hindrance are no long re 
arduous, 


. erous on 
§ 3. The desperate in war are dang 


d in their 
For they who despair of flight are Miaeererr and 
efforts to fly, but hope to Ae harder. Hence 
therefore in this hope they fight t ; 


they prove dangerous to the enemy: 


; 7 f desire. 
sf fri i il as a love of seh 
: a a gak Ress i liable to mis-" | 
: sang) st ‘Thomas : coer ag reed the neglect of . 
"20. art. 4.) St. Thomas ii ome'p neglect of 
i his words i S eike te 
Sep epee subject ua Ay 
Woting him who has not read much of es ~ 


. QUESTION XLI. 

OF FEAR ‘IN . ITSELF. 

: ARTICLE IL.—Js Sear a special passion ae ae 
_R. The passions of the soul are specified by ne 

objects : hence that is a Special passion which. . 

@ special object. But fear has a special tee 

also hope ; for as the object of hope is a good in th 

future, arduous, but. bossible, so the object of fear is 
evil in the fut 


ure, difficult, and irresistible. _ Hence 


> fear is @ special passion, 


> QUESTION XLIL 
OF THE OBJECT OF FEAR. 
object Of fear 2 fe eS PING 

hereas fear arises from the imagination of 
ome, what removes the imagination of evil ee 
also fear. Now it may be brought 

evil loses the appearance. 


Is the evil that comes by nature an 


_ ofa thing to come: in one 
ce and distant: for 


On account: of the distance we 


way from its being remote aa 


LIT, Q. XLW. ART. Ht. : 
————___— aoe Philosopher 
says : “Things a great way. off rat cause death is 
“all know that: they shall die, but. Ota aes 
not near, they do not care.” In a me, by reason 
evil ceases to count as a thing to co cAben it. as 
of its inevitableness, which makes siicepher says: 
already present. Hence the . not . afraid, 
‘Persons undergoing . execution te death that is 
Seeing the inevitable nature of the to be’ afraid, 
Close upon, them.”? But ec SEeEe: ' There- 
there must be at hand some hope o is not feared, in 
fore the evil that comes by nature ‘thing to come. 
So far as it is not apprehended as aa yet with some 
But if it is apprehended as near, an 
Ope of escape, then it will be feared. ; 


se of moral — 
ARTICLE III.—Is it possible to have chin : (i - 
mR As the object of hope is future ee aad 
nt possible so fear is of future sie athered ‘that. 
hardly avoidable. Hence aon will has 
What is entirely subject to our ible; but that alone 
not the character of being terrible; 


St . 7 ral 
err: ea i ause. © But. mo 
i ible which has an exterior ¢ 


will; and 
evil has for its proper cause the human 


5 af being pee 
: therefore has not properly the characte 


e will may be inclined: 
terrible. However, since‘the will may be in 


to sin by an exterior cause, and by ue os Se 


hee ee eee ee for which the 
: mea The Greek arhxeoroy xaxdy, the * bootless bal 


tha remedy.» 
replied that the only rem ; 
Countess in the old Yorkshire legend : plied : 7 pent ; 


Was “endless sorrow.” (Trl). 


a 8 RU ED - 


134 TH. Q. XLII, ART. Il. ‘ 
strong inclination, 
fear of moral eyil, 
Cause; as when one 
of the Wicked, lest 
Properly Speaking, 
rather fears seducti 


in that respect there may = 
as proceeding from an exterio 
fears to dwell in the lage StH 
by them he be led to sin. bes 
a man in such a sa gaan 
ve influence than moral gui 

in its own Proper essence, that is, as a voluntary 


oe fear 
act: for as a voluntary act, it 1s not matter of fe 
to the doer, - ek, 


: os hat 
$ 2. Sorrow and fear agree in one point, t 


evil; but they differ in ie 
points, First in this, that sorrow is about sea 

fear about evil to come. Then agaia 
this, that Sorrow, being in the concupiscible faculty, 
regards evil absolutely: hence it can be about any 
evil, great or small; whereas fear, being in the 
irascible facult > Tegards evil as attended with 2 


£ss or difficulty, which difficulty 
disappears in So f. 


ar as a thing is subject to the will. 


are fraught with difficulty, 


I-Il. Q. XLII. ART. VI. 
which there is mo ues = ee ects what = 
ie Rarenaee of evil, makes : seces the 
of fear. Now evil is increased, no 


in point of circum- 
Species of evil itself, but also in See jeneth 
‘Stances. But among other circum 


icularly to make 
;._ Petpetuity of time seems cantar that are in 
for the increase of evil. - For aie the duration of 
time are measured in a meee fe such a time 1S 
time. Hence if to suffer a thing fo 


: ‘time is twice the . 
an evil, to suffer it for. twice that time 


thing for 
evil; and at that rate to suffer ae involves 
infinite time, which is to suffer aie. But evils 
ina manner an increase to in have no remedy, 
which, after they have come, can erpetual or long 
°F No easy remedy, are counted ee shit objects of 
enduring ; and therefore they al Fee 
fear, 


sg ie aoe 
awa! 
mara 
ee 


- the defect of t 


QUESTION xv. 


OF THE ‘EFFECTS OF FEAR. — 

ARTICLE IV.—Does fear hinder work ? the 

ORD The exterior work of man is caused . by ; 

“soul as prime mover, but by the bodily members a 
instruments, 


Now work may be hindered ‘both by 
he instr 
prime mover. On th 


e bodily instruments 
fear is always 


ated to hinder exterior work. . 


: . LI. 
- LH. Q. XLV, ART. 
RR ee ae ee ee 


i treme- 

- § 4. The Apostle says: “ bie : a (a would 
ing work out your aster which he woule 
hot say if fear hindered good WOR : 


aa 


——— 


QUESTION XLV. 
OF FIERY DARING.” 


i of fear ? 
—Is fiery daring the contrary © be the 
ra e of Penetaiee of Sa Gat is 
furthest removed from one ee For fear 
furthest removed from fear is ee the victory that 
shuns hurt in the future because ae it; but fiery. 
ire, hurt obtains over him HE because of itsown 
aring faces a threatened danger. Hence manifestly — 
Victory over that same aa roe Maan eae sea 
€ry daring is the contrary of fear... 3: 


ing follow upon hope ? 
pee ery daring fe o etitive: 
rae ito belong to the app 


etitive 
movement of the app 
aculty. Now every | 


ing or avoidance; — 
faculty is reducible either to eterna ordinary 
Which seeking or avoidance nee is of good; and 
Or incidental. " Ordinary eee there may be 
Ordinary avoidance of evil. 


od that | 
“evil “for ..some~ good fore 
Brn kin of ‘evil ; F of good fOr 
a a : and incidental avoidance a eae 


ae ss nV E sy eeebigieg 729 ike to call ‘it 
3 Philipp. ii. 12.5. élan. One would like 

nes lan. 

-? Andacia, the French é 


word, i 
d bear such a 1) 
: ; age woul (Trl). 
‘oe devildom, if ever the eterna attainable rendering. : 3 
~ Meanwhile fiery daring see! ate 


(FHL Q. XLV. ART: IV. 


attaches to the. good. Now the 
upon the ordinary; and therefore 

1 follows the seeking of good, as 
€ of good follows the avoidance of 
four things belong to four passions; 
800d belongs to hope, the avoid- 

‘ the seeking of formidable evil 


S88, while the ayoidahce of good 
Hence it 


ARTICLE IV. 


; —Are th 
1H the beginning . 


than in the 


fiery daring more forward 
R. Fiery daring, being 


end of the fray ? 


it happens at 
the situation 
Hence 


he danger as it Teally is, they 
J© greater than they had © 
7 Oordingly give Way.’ But reason 
3 These people are calf : i : : 
Oparéieirct, “ bold poltr, = a hae 


e le" Ethi, I ; i ‘ ae 
mong” (Try PMS, THT. vil. 9) 
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eee ee en 


is discursive, and runs over all the ee 
Which create difficulty in the business. - a rd- 
fore the men of fortitude, who face rsa ae 
ing to the judgment of reason, in the beg a 
Seem remiss, because it is not from ree to 
With deliberation that they address ea ve 
their duty: but in the hour of danger oh find 
With no unforeseen experience, but eels - and 
Ie difficulty less than they had anticipate; 
therefore they hold on. their way more ties that 
Oreover, it is for the good which os cae h good, 
they face danger: the will to gain Ww ae 
abides in them, however great the dangers prove. 


eet 


QUESTION XLVI... : 
OF ANGER AS IT IS IN ITSELF... 


ARTICLE I.—Is anger a special see accion 
R Anger may be called a. gene é of: many 
2 . : Cc 
Iasmuch as it is caused by a concurrent 


‘does .not 
~ passions: for the movement of anger 


‘ef infli sand 
arise except on account of some grief ete ee 
unless there be desire and hope of reveng ee ee 


Pe Aaricie I1.—Is good or evil the object of anger? 


= . ionS eee 
°°" R. The motion of anger tends -in.two directio 

-. to the vengeance which is desired - “aaite*tlie 

~ and delighted in as a good thing; anc @ 

_. person upon whom vengeance is soug 


d- hoped for 


ht, considering 


I-HT. OQ. XLvz. “ART..1II, IV. 


‘him -as something contrary and noxious, or evil 

- And therefore the Passion of anger may be said to 

‘be made up of Contrary passions, 

_ “ARTICLE HI.—Is anger in the concupiscible faculty? 
| R. The Passio : 

‘from the S of the Concupiscible faculty in 


ects of the passions of the concu- 
ulty are. 


f th 
‘are good and evi] 
ness. ‘Now anger 
‘that it seeks, 


“ ARTICLE IV.—Does reason 80 along with anger ? ae 
“UR. Anger js a desire - of 


* So in the original, Eekics, VII, vi, 


ns of the irascible faculty differ. 


14I? 
LI. Q. XLVI. ART. VI. 
: itive faculty 
nese aenanrs 
~ §1. The movement of the na in one: 
_ hay be attended with reason 1 ee so the will is 
Way with reason commanding, a rational appetite: 
with reason, hence it is called gine and so anger 
i i : , ‘ er 
In with reason no s: Ang 
is ccs gahte) for the rece ages for. the 
is with reason as manifesting the eA immediately, 
Sensitive appetite does not ae at . ear . 
but mediately through ns bs a natural instinct pu 
: or 
§2. Dumb animals ha 


F hereby they 
Into them from the Divine Reason, w 


‘milar to the: 
ior similar to the: 
ave movements interior and exteri0t i 
reason. = : e to reason aS 
my ven listens in some sgn not listen: 
announcing the injury done, ie the rule of 
Perfectly, because it does not : ance; .. Therefore 
Teason in the meting out of Aiea of reason, along” 
there is required for anger some  Eedies the Philo- - 
with an impediment to reason. ry drunk do not get. 
ery” ee 
: They who are v use of reason > 
me ae aol sothine left cof the Ue 
? 


: n get angry, 
but when only slightly nS dap oded.” os 
_ as having.the use of reason, bake: 


Shas ges ett ved ? p ae 
vey Een jevous than hatred: 
ot er more grievor : sent ial ae 
: peaieice ae passion and its es 
= AR. The ‘sp : 


. its object. : No 
character is estimated according to its Obj 


. aT a , 
h d the: same 11 ae 
f f hatred. 1s : how: 
: of anger and of | See etd 
Sabo i ba the hater wishes: evil to him w 
> 


: . ith whom. : 
to him wt hee 
: eile eS EIR EE EEE not the - 
oe he nae = ae =a aga looking pene as evil, 
cas ea for the hater wishes evil to his ¢ ae 


TI. Q. XLVI. ART. VI. 
but the angry man.wishes eyj] to him with whom’ 
he is angry, not inasmuch as it is evil, but inasmuch 


as it bears a ch 


hearkening to the p : 
that it takes, . Hence it js: manifest. that hatred is 
much worse and more grievous than anger. 


$x. On the text, “Anger hath tio. mercy, .nor 
fury when it breaketh forth,”? it is to be said ‘that 


in-anger and hatred. two things may be considered,' 
the thing itself that is desired, and the intensity of 
the desire. As regards the thing that is desired,: 


anger -has more mercy than. hatred.. ‘For hatred, 
seeking another’s evil for its own sake as such, is. . 


h no limited measure of evil: since 


find opportunity, will not be 
B 


of just : 
exceeds the measure of | 


But anger does not seek 4 
vengeance : hence, — 


yw into hatre 
end them as soon as may be, lest’ anger peti es 
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peg, XLVI. ART. VII. : 
justice in the estimate of the angry i hee ee 
has mercy. Hence the Philosopher s eee oo 

angry man, if much is done, will have 


: sas as regards 
. dot the hater on any consideration. ’. But 


excludes 
intensity of -desire, anger more ger a is .more 
mercy, because the movement a avis can. bear 
impetuous: hence it is added: a . 
the violence of one provoked ? jshment. to be 
§ 2. It is of the nature of atresaing and to 
Contrary to the will, and to be dis ana the angry 
be inflicted for some fault ;. and ae is proceeding 
Man desires that the person fuses and ae know 
to hurt’ may feel it, and be zm Ee , for the injury. 
that this pain has come upon oie ‘hater cares 
_ that he has done to the other. a another’s evil 
Nothing for all this, because he see eS thing that 
ss Such. It is not, however, the for injustice. and 
is always the more distressing ; Ee re, yet being © 
imprudence, evil. things as poate: them, as 
voluntary, do not distress the subj ses 
the Philosopher remarks. 
§ 4. apace in his .Rule comp 


992. 


ares hatred to 
73 i. : 
a “beam,” and anger to a “ mote.”” 


ARTICLE VII.—Is anger towards snese only me 


* tice ? 
whom we have relations of Justice ; 

R. Anger seeks evil inasmucl tive justice, and- 
clothed in the character of vindictiv 


me. persons ~ 
‘therefore anger holds towards . the sam ee 


be : ace Bete he eS one: .O£ 
2) Prov, xxvii: 4G ay ong either bave ye'no: ; 
“2 ‘The words are: ‘As for. altercations, either d, and of a 


a mote make a beam." (Trl) aha ake ee 


Manat ee 


h as that evil is - 


POE A Hh A 
on ee 


2 © EM. Q. XLVI ART. vo. cs 
I aera eae 


owards whom justice and injustice hold :.for the 
taking of vengeance belongs to justice,’ and the 
any one belongs to injustice. _Hencé 35 


© part of the cause‘ of anger, which is 
ed 


§ 2x. An 
theless ma: 


‘Smuch as by natural instinct through 
oe jon they are moved to somethin g 
Sembling the works of reason. So then, since 
there is reason and imagination in man, the move- 
_ Ment of anger May arise in man in two ways. In 
m the mere imagination notifying 
and thus arises a certain movement 
7 against irrational and inanimate 


he motion that is i umb 
aniiiais oes tfc there. is in-d 


. another Way, mM Treason notifying hurt, and in 


anything that’ hurts them. In 


os at cane A tere 
ra ye lain ner creer ibn: emcee 


: I-II..Q. XLVU. ART. 1. | 
SE a ee ee ta 

$3. The Philosopher assigns as ria eat 
between hatred and anger, that hatred rad ne 
esa class, as we hate all the class of ees 
but anger is pointed only at- an individual. ) ; 
Teason is, that hatred is caused by the sae ay - 
Something apprehended as disagreeing wit hee 
disposition ; and that disagreement may be ei : 
Seneral or particular. But anger is caused wh ie 
‘one having injured us by his act: now acts = 
always the acts of individuals, and therefore eine 
always turns on some individual. When pu y 
Community has injured us, the whole ra wade 
Counts as one individual. 


QUESTION XLVII..- 


* p * oy ES ty 
OF THE EFFICIENT cause apnea 


ARTICLE ‘I. sae ES . 
§ 1. The anger that we speak of in God . oo 
Passion, but a judgment of justice, inasmuc ee 
is His will to take vengeance on sin. Dick pee ae 
by sinning can do no effective hurt to God > ve id 
far as in him lies he acts ‘against God in a twofo 


. . Ss: as Deg 
‘Way: first, as despising God in His commandments ; oe 


Mate 
Secondly, as doing hurt to some person, : 
himself or another, which hurt redounds to ; 


Be : ae heats : f. 
. Inasmuch as’ the sufferer lies within the BCORS. 2 


God’s providence and guardianship. Hee 
eR Sees eas 


I-IT, Qs XLVIDi ART... II, 


ARTICLE II.—Js the offering of slight and contempt 


the sole provocative of anger ? 


‘R. All the causes of anger are reduced to offering. 
- Slight. . Anger seeks vengeance inasmuch as_ that 


seems to be just. Now just vengeance is not taken: 
except for that which is unjustly done; hence the: 
Provoking cause of anger is always something that 
appears in the light of an injustice. Wherefore the 
Philosopher says that “ if men think that they justly 
suffer at the hands of. those who give them pain,: 
they are not angry; for there is no anger at justice.” 
Hurt may be done to another in three ways, by: 
ignorance, by passion, and by choice. We are most of 
all angry with those whom we think have hurt us of 
set purpose. For if we think that any persons have 
done us an injury either out of ignorance or out of 
Passion, we are either not angry at all with them, 
OF our anger is much less. For the doing of a thing 
out of ignorance or out of Passion takes off from the 
notion of its being an injur » and is a circumstance 
—in some measure apt to call for mercy and pardon. 
_ But those who do hurt of set purpose, seem to-sin 


from contempt; and therefore it is with them that 
we are most of all angry... 


QUESTION XLVIII. 


OF THE EFFECTS OF ANGER. 


ARTICLE I.—Does anger cause pleasure 2. erie 
R. Pleasures, sensible and bodily p 


re : and there- 
especially, are medicines against sorrow, : 


i t 1s 
. fore the greater the sorrow or distress tha 


ure. 
Temedied by a pleasure, the greater the Loree 
that is felt, as is manifest in the case Now. the. 
enhancing the pleasure of annege: ne, causing 
Motion of ‘anger arises from pa! ode And. 
stief, which grief is remedied by sia pleasure. 
therefore upon the presence of vengean s the grief. : 
ensues, and all the greater the greater i present, 
If therefore vengeance has come = ie al eae 
there ensues perfect pleasure, which ee ae anger. . 
grief, and thereby lays to rest the motio 


Il 
- But before: vengeance comes to be present really, 


i $s: in.one.. 
it is present to the angry man in two ae he hopes 
way by hope, because none is angry un al thinking | 
for vengeance; in another way by continu 


Meas . 1 
_ Of it, for to every one that has a desire it is delightfu 


7 And 
to dwell on the thought of what he desires. An 


: upon. ven- 
_ therefore, when the angry muses much up 


: the 
geance in his heart, he is pleased thereby: a ue 


THI. Q. XLVI. ART. 11. : 


Bek yee ee Ne 


pleasure is: not 


Perfect enough to take away grief, 
and consequent! 


Y remove anger. 


ARTICLE II. 
§ 2. Everythin 
time, th 

Now it is 


drop from 

of wrong done, 
__ by time, until 

also seems grea 
_ the estimate of 


Se of wrong. And it is the 
Same case with love, if the Cause of love remain in : 
memory alone. Hence the Philosopher says that 
“if the friend’s absence lasts long, it Seems to” 
Produce forgetfulness of the friendship.” | But in 
the presence of the friend the cause of fri 


; i re 
‘action: but powers without habits a 


: of the sensitive faculty? = 


either as working unde Me of ceason 
-as working under the comma 


QUESTION XLIX. i 
OF HABITS IN GENERAL. 


ARTICLE. IV. 


abit is i order to 
§ 2. To the objection that a habit 1s in 


principles of 


for habits 
action; and therefore there wes re te a 
Peing. at oye parte and: therefore 
act in many nee ‘ n itself; 
3 ieencingd by something : eon ne of 
but if there be any power that fe as need of a _ 
actions open to it, such a power hysical forces 
determining habit: and therefore p ot ang habits, 
do not operate through the eine to one 
because. of themselves they ote ? x 2 es 
line of action. 


et 


ae QUESTION Lee 


OF THE SUBJECT OF. HABITS. eee 
sat . : be R Rte oy * ° the. owe Las 
~Articte I11.—Can there be any habit in 2 sf ee 
ae pene nsidered - 
itive powers may be Col 
_R.. The. sensitive powers maj rarer 
= r the instinct. of 1 ee : 


150. 
Ll. Q. 2. ART. Y 2 


xed line of action; and 
© habits in the physical 
€ sensitive powers, so far 
instinct.of nature. But so 


custom with th 

em, they a Danes 

a ” . 4 a y an : 

and tame.” Still, the ais Said to be broken in 


oe of a habit. And 
ng habits cannot be in 


th 
erefore, Properly speaki 


v bi we must place some habi 
‘ ct in the way that the will:s 


po the essential notion of a habit. it is ma 
se it bears a primary reference to the will, s 
that a habit is something that one uses at will, 


- principle, but as to the: princip 


the act of that which acts upon M-. 


setae naete® runny 


“L-IL. Q. Li ART. I. 151 


nifest 
ecing 


QUESTION LI... 
OF THE GENERATING CAUSE OF HABITS.! 


ARTICLE II.—Is any habit caused by acts ? 

: R. Sometimes in an agent there is only the active 
Principle of its act; and in such an agent there 
cannot be caused by its own action any habit. 
Hence it is that physical things, as it is said, “can 
neither grow accustomed nor unaccustomed.” But — 
there is found an agent wherein there is an active 
and a passive principle of its act, as is manifest in 
‘human acts. - For the act of the appetitive faculty 
proceeds from the appetitive. power, inasmuch ‘as © 
that power is impressed by the apprehensive power 
representing the object ; and further, the intellectual 
power, so far as it reasons about conclusions, has 
for active principle some self-evident proposition. — 
Hence from such acts certain habits may be caused 


in. the agents, not, indeed as to t 
le of the act, which 


hich it has_ itself first’. 
. x_everything that. is acted on and 
‘impressed by ‘another 26630" a disposition from. 

it. ‘Hence by multi- 


transmits an impression Ww 
received. For everything th 


: oe The substance of Article I., otherwise a very important article, 
_swill be found in q. 63. art: 1.(Trh) sie! ; ios 


he first active oe 


L-II.-Q. LIN, ART. III. 153 
ea 
‘that actually increases the animal, as neither 1s . 
every drop that hollows the stone: but when foo 

S been accumulated, at last there comes | an 
increase ; so also when acts have been multiplied, 
the habit grows. But if the intensity of the act falls 
short of the proportion of the intensity of ‘the mae 

~ Such an act does not dispose towards the tnerease of 
the habit, but rather towards its diminution.’ 


impression, 
is the habits of 


é 


' QUESTION Lu. | 


—— ee 


, TION LIITI. 
_, OF THE INCREASE’ of HABITS: QUES v1 


ARTICLE III.—D . ' OF THE DESTRUCTION AND DIMINUTION OF HABITS. 
A068 every act increase the habit ? DE! 


‘ Now likeness 4 abe ‘III.—Is a ie destroyed or diminished 
. peices: bal ale, ao R. ‘A Ganee nisy fades a change, either by ts 
of sameness or di also in point own ordinary power or incidentally. An instance of 
‘incidental working would be the removal : of eo 
obstacle that there was to the action of another. 
cause. In this second way cessation of exercise 
Causes the destruction or diminution of habits, 
Temoving the obstacle that stood in the way of t e 
causes which make for the destruction or diminution. . 
of the habit. Habits are ordinarily destroyed or . 
diminished by action to the contrary. Hence when S he 
habits are opposed by contrary agents which grow OE 
strong in course of time, and need to be put away es ae 
: : - i é ei is eee That is to say, by doing a thing carelessly and without perk as i 
ani ‘not ; 4,» Which you were wont at one time to ‘pat your heart into, stm Z 
"gradually undo the habit of diligence which you had in that am wee 
_. On habits, see Ethics and Natural Law, pp. 64—69- (Trl) Soe 


1154 L-II..Q. rq. “ART. IIT. 
-by an act ‘proceedin 

are diminished or 

‘Cessation of exerci 


‘Science and of virtue. A: habit of moral virtue 


‘Makes a man prompt to choose the polden mean golden mean in 

actions and passions. But when a man does nat 

j use the habit. of virtue to moderate his passions or 
actions, Many passions 


and. actions must arise 
beyond the bounds of virtue, owing to the inclina- 
tion of the Sensitive appetite and solicitations from 
without, 


_ by the ceasing of the act... In like manner on the 


Part of the intellectual habits, by which a man is 
‘Prompt rightly to. judge ‘o 
imagination—wh he ceases from the use of the 


xtraneous imaginations arise, 
me even of a Contrary tendency ; 


€ use of the intellectual’ habit . 


: . +n tched 
Hence a virtue is destroyed or diminishe 


f the presentations of - 


QUESTION LV. 


; IN 'R ESSENCE. 
OF VIRTUES IN THEIR ESSENC 


ARTICLE I.—Is human virtue P ey a power . 

‘R. Virtue‘ denotes aera aie Snated chiefly in 
The perfection of everything sy oe ower is action: 
Fegard to its end: now the ace E inasmuch as it 
hence a power is said to be per fare are powers 
's determined Saeneeee oe to their ce 
which are determined o : re. But the 
as the active powers. of. as. are not 
Tational powers, which are prop 


: open inde- 
a determined to one line of action, but are op 


ined to acts by . 
terminately to many, and are eee habits. 
habits. And therefore human bs oo a thing in two 
, said to merit’ y in the same 

§ 3- We a as by the merit itself, ab in this 
Ways: in one pik , nning; os 
ee ee 
pi Rie ene tt he as by a principle of merit, 


s thus we are 
are said to-run by ee : Te sh 
Said to merit by virtues-and habits (0 


QUESTION Lyr. 


OF THE SUBJECT oF VIRTUE, 


- ARTICLE IJ].— 
virtue 
RS There 

directed toa 


1 See Ethics and Natural Law 


just deeds, 


his work good, habits : a 


PP. 73-76. (Trl) 


zk 


not only makes a man 
but also makes him © 
ness is not predicated 
it potentially is, but 
‘it is from habits of 


LII. Q. LVI. ART. HI. 137 
ithout. 
vof this sort ate called virtues absolutely - yas 
qualification, because they render a elnay. 
Sood, and make their possessor goo sue ahansl 
But the former habits -are not called ue ae not 
lutely and without qualification, beca ee a certain 
Tender a work good except in eens possessor 
Teadiness, neither do they ae Iled absolutely: ° 
S00d absolutely ; for a man is not oor a man of 
800d from the mere fact of his sti only in a’ 
Science or art; but he is called Paar or: 
Testricted sense, for instance, a good 7 science and. 
4 good smith; and therefore pele though 
art are marked off as distinct from Theiler the; 
they are called virtues sometimes. en the specu. 
intellect—not only the practical, but - tothe will 
lative intellect.away from all referenc alled a virtue. . 
ay be the subject of a habit that Piilssopher lays-. 
in a restricted sense. Thus the ding and :also... 
down knowledge, wisdom, and vaelents subject of a” 
4rt, to be intellectual virtues... But t be aught else. — 
habit, called virtue absolutely, CAT as “it is: . 
than the will, or some power of this is, that the: 
moved by the will. The reason o he other powers... 
Will moves to their proper acts ierefore that a 
that are in any way rational. ee having a good. 
man does well in act comes of his a man to do”. 
Will. Hence .the virtue that c pee aredness for) 
well in act, and not’ merely be in prep 


Re will itself, or in. - 
Well-doing, must either be in the. will itselt, 


Some power so 
t : 


i “by 
far forth as that power is move? : y 


358 Fl. Q. LVI.. ART. Iv. ‘ 
A 


RTICLE. IV.—A ve the trascible and -concupiscible , 


Faculties the subject of virtue? uy . 

R. The irascible and concupiscible faculties. may 
- be considered in two. ways: in one way ‘in them- 
selves, as they are Parts of the sensitive ‘appetite, 
and in this way they are not competent to: be the 
subject of virtue, In another way they. may be 
‘considered as partaking -in reason by the fact of 


Again, it is ‘evident that some virtues are in the: 
Irascible and Concupiscible faculties: for an act 
which proceeds from one Power, inasmuch as that 


has to pass on a stimulus that it has itself received: 


habitual conformity of these powers to reason.) 2:2. 


§ 1. The irascible and concupiscible faculties, 
considered in themselves as Parts of the sensitive _ 


: LIL. Q. LVI. ART. IV. : — 159 
: inas- 
much as they are rational by pe Sa 
obeying reas on, they are ‘proper to ie aa 
this way they may be the subject ot aa: in the: 
§ 3..To the objection that fe heap earuled by 
body, but in the soul, because the body ; so also 
the soul: but as the soul rules the ae 6 refore it: 
does reason rule the sensitive appetite: the 


: he irascible. 
~ WSentirely due to the rational part that t 


: : it is 
and concupiscible portions are well i ra see in 
to be said that the body is ruled "jedacible' and 
another. way from that in which ie : eon For 
concupiscible faculties are ruled 41 of . the: soul. 
the body obeys the least comman herein it is- 
Without contradiction, in the near Hence the. 
Naturally apt to be moved by the ; the body with. 
Philosopher says that “the poul fules as a master: 
@ despotic command,” that is ae movement of 
Toles a slave, and therefore the w aa ‘and. on: that: 
the body is referable to the — dy, but only in: 
account there is no virtue in the miscible faculties: 
the soul. But the irascible and a have proper: © 
do not obey reason’s least comman eae go against:. 
Motions of their own, which some a that. ‘‘ reason. 
Teason. Hence the Philosop. ne aap faculties with. 
Tules.the irascible and concupiscib that with which: © 
4 constitutional command,” such ra a will of: their: 
children are ruled, who. have in them 


é ’ e must. Pee ne. 
ae ON tn eaiie. respects. And therefore: ther : 


iscible faculties 
en . ibl and :concupisci : ae 
also be in the siesby they may be. welll dispases’ 


Tl. Q. LVI. ART. yt. as 
—Can the will be the subject of virtue ? 
is by habit that power is perfected 


- ARTICLE VI, 
~ R. Since it 


the proper nature of every power is seen in reference Gee ee” bs Soe dare Vito 
to its object. Hence 4 nis object of the will is ; QUESTION nt oe 
fational good Proportionate to the will, to compass oo OR THE VARIOUS INTELLECTUAL ue thee 
Bar ie the Will needs no perfecting of virtie. | | a ‘ve habits of intellect 
is held out to human volition which. - ARTICLE I.—Are. speculative Cae oe 
i virtues ? . : : aa re: ys:. im 
R. A habit is called a virtue ep eaies well- 
one. way because it produces a. rea long with the 
doing; in another way sen eee to the 
Teadiness it produces the eee ‘characteristi¢ 
actual doing of good. . This oe h regard.the — 
belongs only to those habits w sitive faculty it 
eh My, appetitive faculty : because the ae powers. and 
3; Ze the objection that . is that brings about. the use ekits cf intellect. do 
the will i ‘ ‘habits. Since then speculative habi = repan dit at 
not perfect the appetitive faculty, i os Such: habits 
all, but. only. the intellectual facu iat as they 
May indeed be called. virtues, a the considera~ 
make a readiness to that good har of the intellect. 
tion of truth, which is the good wor ‘inthe second’ 
They are not however called virtues ut a. power,or 
sense of the term, as causing one to ra inclined to 
habit fo actual good usev. Fot.a man 60 re fact 
use the habit of speculative ae "bility of com 
A OF possessing it: he simply has $s upon which his 
‘templating the truth in te science that-he 
“science turns. But his using £ ge a ey Dena 


S to.God or to his neighbour, 
ce, and the like, are in the will as in 


- insight (Tr) us 


3162 Lil, Q. Lyn. ART, II, ~ 


has comes of the motion of his will. And therefore 
a virtue which perfects the will, as charity or justice, 


also causes one to make good use of speculative 
habits, ; : 


“ARTICLE Il. Ave there only three speculative habits 


wisdom, Science, and intuition ? 
of the speculative intellect is that 


of truth, 


and in the shape. 
Something else.- What j 


On principles.t. The. truth that 
ething else is not taken in by. 
gathered by inquiry of 
€ termination of a reasoning 
in two ways: either that the 
particular kind; or that it is 


ordain on all Points, because 
judgment cannot be go 
back to their first causes, 
hand. perfects the intellect: j 


“.} St.Thomas calls it intellect: 


n’ regard of what is 


on the other” 


its modern‘name js intuition or 


‘~ 


_® See Ethics and Natural Law, p. 7855 (Trl) 
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Ni Si oT ME eg hn, ala aes 


hings; 
a final goal in this or that kind of knowable thing: 


a cording 
and therefore there are different per es but. 
to the ‘different kinds of things to a 
only one wisdom.? wo ah Sie 

: Oe : led art 
ARTICLE III. Is the habit of peceuee ic oe 
@ virtue? — a | 


fc actieti thod of 
R. Art-is'nothing else than ‘a right me 


‘ hich works 
. doing certain works, the goodness ie cnpetitive 
Consists not: in any disposition : 0 


e work 
Powers of man, but in the excellence ie poe of 
itself as turned out. It is eaener ee oes to work, 
the artificer as such, with what be "Thos then art, 
but what sort of work he produes: ternal activity... 
Properly speaking, is a habit of ition ‘with specu- — 
And yet it has this point in we habits also are 
lative habits, that speculative as they consider, 
occupied with the quality of the things 


yetite in 
- and not with the quality of the human app 


ometrical 

tegard of those things. So lone oe cet how the 

demonstration is correct, it aces faculty, whether 

e stands in his appet! it matter in 

See or in anger, as neifner ee -on the 

the artificer. And therefore aneurin is to say, 
Same footing as speculative habits: 


7 ea good : 
neither art nor speculative habits produc 


is proper to the. 
work in actual exercise, for that 18 «Prop “te 


ee wisdom’ is 

“It is evident that goede? qora! 
~ Revelation has put had. - See 

the reach of man. d not -have: . 


within’ our reach that we otherwise eee the Gospel, wisdom is. : 
St.Paul, x Cor. ii. 6—16. In a ss nF ete mie tae 7 
: i ¥ . a 7 ad af of + 
~_ indispensable, science is an accessory. (T#1.) 


“2 C£-q. 74. art. 7. note. 


A-IL.. Q. LV, ART..IV.  : 


virtue that perfects the 


preparedness for well-doing;.’ a 


ARTICLE IV, Js prudence a distinct virtue from art? 
_ OR. Art is g right method of production ; while 
prudence js @ right. method of conduct. Now ‘pro- 
‘differ : for production is an act 
or matter, as ‘building, cutting, 
Conduct -is an act abiding in the 
willing, and so forth.! Prudence 
man acts of this latter sort, which 


TS and: habits, as art stands to 


agent, as seeing, 
then stands to hu 


*. In huma 
the Principles in 
prudence, i 


“of appetite, The 
tt; on the other hand, is not 


? 
the. human appetite, but of the 


and therefore art does not. 
on of appetite. Hence it is 


t ves eos 
eariee! ‘ : a) 


appetite, but only in point of 


# 


4 


£ 


aa aga esmaranntd 
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do wrong voluntarily:than involuntarily ae but: 
Tectitude of will is of the essence one oo. oa 
Not of the essence of art. . Pee eS ae  aeotinte 
§ 3. Prudence is apt to give ie ares the. 
that appertain to the whole life ane en arts there 
last end of human life: while many: BV ertain to: 
is the office of advising on points eae some — 
the proper ends of the said ee ice on matters— 
Persons, as being fitted to give 7 i prudent. com- -- 
of’ war or. seamanship, oS ns fs t not. prudent 
manders, or prudent navigators, a absolutely . 
absolutely; but they alone are pris 


ras life: : 
- who give good advice for the main conduct of li ee 


ARTICLE. V.—Is prudence os ss 
4 ; her naan tol 
aes Prudence is a virtue especially ae Gall. or: 
human life. For to live well be acai y to be’: 
display a good activity. pease DE ahat the anent! oo 
800d, care must be taken not only se that he go to: 
does, but of how he does it: Nene ot by the mere 
work according to a right Sections aah is of means: 
impetus of passion. \ But since elec aes two things, 
to the end, rightness of election requ! 


@ ‘virtue necessary to 


: tothat > 
a due end and a proper direction of. means < 


i erl 
due end. Now to the due end are roe Laine 
disposed by the virtue which perfects 


‘sthat whichis 
part of the soul, the object whereof is that wht 


it towards _ 
§0od and that which ranks oer end. B ae mii s 


rae wre lative: 2 
ie eS min this, that wisdom is spect 
ra prea ors wisdo! i ve. 
“pradence practical, much as con me t for prudence. .: aa 
2 Te cain parlance, of course, wisdom is olten pul 10% 2" nee 


theology: differ. 


because deliberation 


means to ; 
the end, are acts of reason 


fore there 

m i 
; cS rene In the reason some intellectual 
virtue, wh y the reason may be perfected so as 


Suitably to re 
: - gard th 
virtue is prudence, © means to the end; and that 


I.: Artistic goodness 


And. there- 


since art j i 
1S a right method of production: 


ae Tight method _ of 
Tart it is not requisite 


necessary f e the same; b i 
: : : ut 
ty for a man to live well, z prudence. is 


and election, which are about 


OF THE DISTINCTION OF MORAL VI 


" Natural or quasi-natural incl 


‘ whereof is to move the. other powers toa ae 
called moral, but. 


5. Apnicie-IL—Is. 


AES R. ‘Reason is ‘the first principle of all huma 


QUESTION LVI. °° 
: RTUES FROM , 


INTELLECTUAL." 


ARTICLE I.—Is all-virtue moral ?- 
~ Re We must consider what the ( 
mos means; for so we shall be able to know what’ 
moral virtue is. Mos has two meanings: sometimes 


it means custom; sometimes it means. a. sort of: 
ination to do a thing. 
hed in Greek,: 


Latin) word 


These two meanings are -distinguis 
Bos, 40s. Moral virtue is so calle 
inasmuch as the word signifies a certain natural or 
quasi-natural inclination to do a thing. And to this 
meaning the other meaning of custom is allied: for 
custom in a manner turns into nature, and makes 
an inclination like to that which is natural. But it 
is manifest that the inclination to act is properly to 
be attributed to the appetitive faculty, the function 


And therefore not every virtue is 
that only which is in the appetitive faculty. 0 


lectual? 
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cng 
an debe 


d. from . mos,’ 


a 


ction. 


moral virtue distinct from intel 


* 


ny 


PE nth 


Hence’ 


ays that “the soul rules the 
otic command,” as the master 


» who has no right to contradict. 
Some’ authorities have laid it down that all the 


active principles. in man stand in this way subor-. 
dinate to reason, ._ If that were true, it would suffice 
for. well-doing to have the reason perfect. Hence 
as virtue is W habit whereby we are perfected towards. 
well-doing, it would follow that virtue was in reason 


alone; and thus there would be n 
which. is intellectual, 

Socrates, who Said that 
Prudence. Hence ‘he lai 
knowledge was 


could not sin, but 
that whoeve 


ed through ignorance. This. 
§0€s on a false supposition: 
obedient to reason, not to- 

Hence 

‘ reason commands appe-: 
command,” like to. that: 


opher says that ¢ 
‘tite: with a 


i 


, I-IT. Q LVI. ART. HI. a 
se a ig te 


. Day 
be Bee in is not, ° 
' that “in the presence of knowledge’ s 


‘ spoken of be: 
Provided that the knowledge here ae 
taken to include the use of reason on 


: n for well- 
"Point that is matter of choice. Thus the 


e well dis- 
doing it is required that not only Sean also that.’ 
Posed by the habit of intellectual a ed. by the habit 
the ‘appetitive power be well seen distinct. from: . 
of moral virtue. As then a ae m intellectual.’ 
Teason, $o is moral virtue dis sae see action by: 
Hence as appetite is a principle. son, so a moral. 
being in a manner partaker of rea virtue by being’ 
habit has the character of a ae Ode 
©onformable to reason.’ 


aS Ee into moral 

ARTICLE III.—Is the division of shia 1 sae 
4nd intellectual an exhaustive divisto tfeating tan tnto 

R. Human virtue is a habit pe Oana seein! 
Well-doing.. Now the principle’ o png 
Manis only twofold, namely, inte. 


: ‘be: - 
rtue must 
ig asi ican eet thess ti0 parol | 
i f one or other 0 ive. or practical ~ 
tae of the speculative is 


t; it will be °° 
intellect towards a- good human ac 


i ive of the appeti- A 
intellectual virtue: if it is perfective , es 
tive part, it will be moral virtue. 


i i 11 eae peas 
§ P. dence in: its essence 1S.an inte. ectual 
I. Tu 


: ‘in with the 
. : tter it falls in wit d 
i F in its subject-ma wet an 
mages etaes being @ right method of cond 
> 


or habits in the appe 
on some’ particular. 
extent it is in. som 


poe 
the mora’ 
in this respect it is counted arene Gong Ales 
Virtues, Cantinené e and perseverance meee from.” 
ee Yi 2. ; ws ite, as 1S Pee 

: sacs of the sensitive appetite, 25." ee 


170. VM. Q. Lv -arr. mp. . oo 
. : ‘ . . ° i 
this, that in. the continent and. in the. persevering 
man there are inordinate Passions. to excess, which 
would not be the case if the sensitive appetite were’ 
perfected by any habit ‘conforming it to reason. 
But continence, or Perseverance, is a perfection of. 
the rational faculty, holding out against passion so 
4S not to be carried away.- Nevertheless. it falls 
short of the character and rank of virtue; because 
that intellectual] Virtue which makes the . reason 


not follow a perfect action on the part of one acting. 
through an instrument, if the instrument be not 


ensuing will not be perfect: hence the Principle of 
action: will not be @ virtue. . And therefore. con- 
tinence from Pleasures and perseverance. in ‘the 
midst of sorrows are not virtues, but Something les. 
than virtue, as the Philosopher Sayshonccos sss 
» 1 We may gather from the : enth Book of Aristotle's Ethics 
here referred to, a fourfold enumeration: “atk Bere ene tia! 
(A) The. temperate. man, cépper, has in his intellect © right 
principles, in his Sensitive appetite the habit, or virtue, of temper- 
ance; and he does the acts of temperance sweetly and easily. 
« (B) The continent man, ¢yxparfs, has in his i 
\S principles:.he also does the acts of temperance: but not having 


ntellect right. 


age 
: ; LIL. Que LVI. ART. IV. . 
«83. Faith, hope; and charity are above buma® 
Virtues ;: for they are. the virtues -0 ee cytes 
made partaker of divine grace. 

ARTICLE I1V.—Can t Eolas fei a} 
intellectual ?. aap oe cha Alora 

R : Moral virtue may be without ee ee it. 
Virtues, as--without wisdom, gion mut ” Moral 
Cannot: be without intuition! and pr because’ moral: 
virtue cannot be without pENenrs: ood election. 
virtue is an elective habit, making z a things are 
Now to the goodness of ae seeeeen end—and that. 
Tequisite: first, a due intention of t : : 


a 


hie be ‘moral. virtue . without 


Veol 


he 
: P . : : é f temperance, is 
yet in his sensitive appetite the eon ee : ee ne 
does those acts hardly and with as Piaget in his intellect rig! 
(C) The incontinent man, axparhs, has tite the habit of. 
‘Principles, but has not in his cam at intemperance: yet, on 
: into acts to” 
te ; moreover, he falls into d_proneness 
ee tees ee ne right principles, with remorse anc P ; 


6. art. 3. ee eg re , in. 
Tepen . Thomas, 2a. 2%. 4. 15 , right principles 
(D) The pana man, eau aa aa ve.appetite, but 
 € Y ‘ 
Pater a hin 2 sit ie does acts of intemperance ie eis 
e the reverse; nae 
d- without remorse. ts, the: @yxparhs: 
ou ee linea since habits are rae wae in danger of 
is gradually rising to the od¢pwr, and 2 ee 
eee ; tec isgaitinence,” is 
See rane marl i cote 
‘Something short of virtue—virtue being an Kenephad's remark on. 
delight i ll-doing—is well illustrated by he few men who 
ted ees He seemed to me to be See kit as a delight: 
= ; dship to persevere uni Lge Sieg 
Spar er nee ete age ie BORER 
© to revel ins. as > edadBeiave” rey gs ba 
ve ob napreplay Thy mas See Agel id. 9- (Trl). oe 
a2 For intuition, see q. 57. art..2. (Trl) OSE ESSE 


inclines the 
appetitive : powers to g00d .in accordance with 
end; secondly, it is 


cannot be without prudence, and consequently not 
without intuition either: for by the aid’ of intuition 
such principles as 
in’ speculative and 


Hence as right reason in 
matters. of speculation, 


naturally known, Presupposes the intuition of prin- 
‘ciples, so also does 


~$2Ina virtuous Person it is not necessary for 


on to the good that is in 


virtue is a beginning of Virtue, but it is not Perfect 
erfect such inclination ‘is, oad. 
the more dangerous may it rove, unless right it in a manner. 
oe B' Yy 1 prove, z 1g 2 fected: by. certain habits, that make it in Cia 


22 St. Matt. x, 16, Saris Bes: 


Proceeding on principles - 


Prudence, being right™reason _. 


| Applied to conduct, Presuppose the same intuition 
_-or insight. : : 


eS 


cl ee np 
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: ’ ‘ ae -a right 
Treason. be conjoined with it, a The a 
election of proper means to a “hi her its speed, 
blind horse runs amuck; and the 6 " oe Mack 
the more it hurts itself. . 


fe . ; y e 


he 


ARTICLE V.—Can there be intellectual ae as as 
out moral ? ee a ‘one fee without: 
ist can : 

R. Other intellectual virtues The reason is 


Moral virtue, but prudence cannot. lied to con 
because prudence is right reason tt in particular, 
and that not only in general, but a Sack demands. 
as actions are particular. But seeps it proceeds. 
pre-established principles, and on t a roceed not 
Now in particular matters reason mu ian principles. 
only on general but also on ada man is kept: 
As for general principles of conduc 1 insight into... 
Tight on these points by his natura evil is to be — 
Principles, whereby he knows that ‘ical knowledge. 
done, or again by some piece of prac ning. aright. ir 
But this is not sufficient for reaso metimes that 
particular cases. For it happens ascertained by 
a general principle of this go na a particular 
intuition or by science, is a ee desire gets 
‘some. passion. 7 
mR eee mai tha ie SF dean 
desires, though it’ be against oe are disposed by — 
of reason... And ee bie or cies _to-hold 
natural insight, or by a ‘principles, so, to 
himself aright in respect of Se ee aie ‘of 
keep right in respect of particu ae be per- 
conduct, which are ends of action, he:m 


duct,. . 


hche 2 
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connatural to him 
this is done by m 
Judges rightly of the end that virt 
because “as each one is, 
him.” And therefore for 
tion of right reason to c 
~ man to have moral virtue. 


ue should aim at; 
So does the end appear to 
prudence, or the’ applica- 
onduct, it is requisite for 


QUESTION LIx. 
OF MORAL virturs IN THEIR RELATION TO 
: THE PASSIONS, 
ARTICLE I, 
R. Moral 
because a passi 
appetite; but 


* 


~evil. 
reason : 


ing with it. . But “nothing: of that sort can be 


. Virtue, ‘seein that virtue is applicable: to good 
alone. EE ee alee) CEES OEE 
- § 2. If by vice is meant a habit whereby one 


- does amiss, it i 
But if by vic 


to judge rightly of the end. “And: 
oral virtue: for the virtuous man 


S manifest that no Passion ‘isa vice. | ae 
€ iS meant sin,:which is: a- vicious -act, 


tee wed Sie ieodeal 
ARTICLE IIL.—Is sorrow compatible. aie me 


: s had: 
- Man, though he has no idee oe praiseworthy 
‘his cunsercace at some time, and. nee ce Le 


. oS lags 
LEHI. Q. LIX. ART. Hl. 


eit oo, Gre a eee 


; sion from 
at that rate there is nothing to eed there. is 
being a vice; and, on the ease n att of virtue, 
nothing to prevent its concurring to eee se Hilows 
according as passion either opposes 4 er 

the act of reason... 


ee 


desde | ‘could be 
ae The Stoics denied that there coul 


; s in the 
. ing to sorrow or: sadnes 
_ anything answering 


eir first 
mind. of the sage, for two Saori is for 
Teason is drawn from the fact tha they reckon ~ 
evil which has already happened ; a4 bias their tenet 
that no evil can happen to the enor and bodily 
is that as the only good of man is vi ie cae the only 
8oods are in no way the goods of m h cannot be in 
evil. of man is moral turpitude, whic irrational view: 
the virtuous . person. But this 1s ee a compound 
to advocate. For seeing that asi preservation. 
of soul and body, whatever punches ood to man— 
Sy Noel of the Body 1 Sane et ey aay Genet 
ee = Sees e Hence the evil pee 
this good any be in the wise oak he  dvaene 
cAeegaes bevwiili a ees still none is 

-May be: without -g ; ight sins, 
real amd goes through life nee ery i Ge no 
according to the text: ‘‘If we say 


“virtuous - 
: . the. virtu : 
i ; i rselves.”? - Thirdly, iv on! 
sin, we. deceive: ou si 


gees ee Sti John i 8. - ae ou 


ee es 


ee & 
4I.. Q. LIX. ART. Iii, 


of him to - : 
ao The’ sortow “ise a. that, according to the text: 
Penance: steadfast 'S according to :God worketh 
May also -Jaudabl unto salvation.” Fourthly, he 
Hence total ge, gtleve at the sin of another. 
the same way eae ue 1s compatible with sorrow in 
moderated b it ls Compatible with other passions 
The Ses Aepirag. 

the condesin aa in the second place, by 
while fear is of ee te sorrow is for evil present, 
eee but dene pee as pleasure is at good 
enjoy a ea a point of virtue for a man. to 
when: he has it ee when he has it, or to desire it 
- come; but for ae 5% else to beware of evil to 
". evil, as happens ras S-mind to be upset by present 
‘contrary to Rae SOLOW, Seems to be altogether 
Mloage But this et eae cannot stand with 

there is : i In is irrati 
tuous as ie ee be ees a 
by reason. at _the Same time. is . detested 
in sorrowing. over such evil, 


te is following the lead of : 


na si Provided the sorrow. be 
: pa = Judgment of reason. . 
EEN ‘virtue:.-that the ‘sen- 
cee € conformable to reason 
of sorrow. And jesse at due causes 
of evils: for as good diigeies Gn ee 


os evil thin, ar > oe 
ieee t 8S are more vigorously avoided for-sortow 2 


1 ss 
o* % Cor. viii to) 


‘Sadness at. what it befits virtue to do can 


to. come... .Now, ' they’ 


idle, its. occupation gone Now it i 


and grief and pain. So then we must say that 
not go 


along with virtue, because virtue takes delight in 


going her own way; but over that which is in any 
fa repugnant to virtue, virtue grieves in modera- 
on. : ay a 


ARTICLE IV.—Is every moral 
the passions ? 

R. Moral virtue perfects the 
the soul by directing it to rational good, that is, good 
controlled by reason. Hence moral virtue is apt to” 
‘be occupied about everything that is controllable by 


Teason. But reason controls not only the passions 


of the sensitive appetite, but also the operations of 
ill, which is not the 


the intellectual appetite, or W 

Subject of passion. Hence not every moral virtue | 
18 occupied about passions, put some are about — 
Passions, and’some about actions. . dip ch ASE 


virtue occupied about 


appetitive part of 


ArticLe V.—Can any moral. virtue exist without 
passion ? oe. pen 
R. If by passions we mean. inordinate affec- - 


tions, as the Stoics laid down, at that rate. it 
is manifest that perfect virtue is without passions. 


But if by passions we mean all the movements 
of the sensitive appetite, at that 
that moral virtues, which’ are a 
about their proper matter, can 
_ passions ;. because otherwise it. wou 


moral virtue made the sensitive appeti 
s no point of — 


not. be without 
1d follow that 


rate it is plain. e 
bout passions 2S 


te altogether 


' which ji : ] 
Ich is not a Passion. Still, on the act of justice 


eee eee 
Tene beacernaanntemen rar 


Proper acts; 


fe body ede as virtue ‘directs the limbs of 
ic to its proper movements under 
concerned. sit — moral virtues that are not 
without ._ Passions, but with actions, may be 

Passions. Such a virtue is justice, whereby 
to the proper act of the will, 


at least in the will; and though 
Passion, still if this joy be multi- 
Plied by the perfection of justice, eee al be an 


their inordina- 


God and the an ; ; 
ae pi : gels ‘there is no 
mond ve appetite, as in man;.and therefore the 
: d of an an Li she 
: pie gel is altogether with- 
coe 4SSion, as. it is also without a Bay but that 
the body.1 iene as it is with the ministry of 


1 See Ethics and Natural Law, Dp. ae (TrL). . 


eters, ar — 
Peet eee te rariarnetror tes Maney Coins eras iar 


- enumeration of virtues that is worked out minutely 
“= Di 


QUESTION LXI. 
OF THE CARDINAL VIRTUES.” . 

ARTICLE II.—Are there four cardinal virtues P 

R. The formal principle of virtue. 1s rational 
good; and that may be considered’ in two ee 
One way as consisting in the mere consideration i 
Teason; and in that way there will be one principa. 
Virtue, which is called prudence: in another way, 
according as a rational order is established in some 
Matter, and that, either in the matter of actions, — 
and so there is justice; or in the matter of passions, 
and so there must be two virtues. For rational 
order must be established in the matter _of the 
Passions with regard to their repugnance to reason. 
Now this repugnance may be in two wayS: 1) we ; 
Way by passion impelling to something contrary to 
Teason; and for that, passion must be tempered, or 
repressed : hence temperance takes its mame; m- 
another way by passion holding back from that 
which reason dictates; and for that, man must put 
‘his foot down there where reason places him, not. - 
to budge from thence: and so fortitude gets its ~ 
‘ame. And in like manner according to subjects 

2 Question LX. omitted, is-a first sketch and outline of oe 


vision (Secunda Secunda) of this work. (Tr) ne 
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the same number js fo 
fold subject of th 
the part rational 
and the part rat; 
into three, namely, 
the concupiscible fac 
and the irascible fac 


und. For we observe a four- 
is virtue whereof we speak: to wit, 


by essence, which prudence perfects; 


the will, the subject of justice; 
ulty, the subject of temperance; 
ulty, the subject of fortitude. 


ARTICLE IV.—p 
one from another ? 


R. The four virtues above-mentioned are differ- 
ently understood by different authors. Some take 
them as meaning certain §eneral conditionsof the 
human mind which are found in all virtues, so that 


than a certain correctness 


0 the four cardinal virtues differ 


5 temperance 

» Which sets bounds to all ; 
Ctions, that they may not 

S a disposition of the soul 

ed in what is according to 

er of assaults of passion or 
UThis fourfold distinction 
ifference of virtuous habits 
temperance, and fortitude are 


Contrary; and this h 


onal by participation, which is divided _ 


sf, <taninpiteimitins| 


fa 
Cipation -in reason by way of aP 


s i ll 
“a firmness of soul against a 


Ta z pe as nea anes 


Geaccmte ~ 
2 eee ete eg 
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; : S 
wo ue, which wa: 
the notion of something right ren by the fact of 
said to be a point of justice. ee reason, it has 
its being a moral virtue aedigean cee heen 
that which makes it observe nn which was said to 
in all things, and not go ape uli having of dis- 
be a point of diecienatte ae prudence, seems to 
i ich was attributed | ints, inas- 
fea a from the other on re) called: 
much as this belongs to reason ann certain parti- 
. r on. ° 
whereas the other three involve lication there ee 
the foregoing . 
Z : : hus then on t an from 
t ns or acts. T irtue distinct 
ee prudence would be a carer not be 
the otherthree but the other age nee 
Virtues distinct from one another. ae a habit, and 
that one and the same virtue is ate aes 
a ti ‘is moral. ee ‘virtues as 
= on = ieee understand these oer of them 
bei fesemined to special Dench ‘produces 
ae matter,’ so that every ae consideration of — 
that Badass which lies in the ery virtue which — 
fs is called pire pee in what is - 
i: oodness whic ‘ustice ; and every 
ees an in action, is called He  eicie, is 
es restrains and sr oirtae. wlitch produces: — 
called temperance; and every bide anner of perches Es 
5 ement 1f:. eos 
is‘ called fortitude. On this Raila oo different 
ifest that the aforesaid virtues 
~ manife 


NG 6 at i le tp, 7 


a heir 5 
ao iversity of the! a 
ape ing to the diversity 0° ” ae 
Sortitude. Also fr otis ite: habits, distinct aceording Sogn iE 1) aoa 
~ fortitude. So from i eek objects. pee asin. (Espo s ee 
+ . parte: ~ Objects. Seen art. di. PreCeann ees 
has a direction towa ; “4 The rest of the sentence is from eee ae! oa 


+ 


QUESTION LXII. 


OF THE THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES, 


y virtue man 
whereby he ; i 


« 


that by Christ we are made 
‘partakers of the divi And _ because 
this manner of happiness exceeds the capacities of 
human nature 


the natural’ Principles of human 


b 


Such Principles are called — 
theological virtues « both because they have. God for. 
és i 2 St: Peter i 4: : cee : oe 


y natural principles, yet not 


i 
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eb oe ee ee ae © eee eS 


; ; are directed 

RET ae memmaaie e hee nee by divine 
i $ Iso becau 

aright to God; as a 


virtues are 
‘revelation in Holy Scripture that such 


taught, 


a S ‘stin om. 
a E Il.—Are theological virtues distinct fro 
~ ARTICL — 
?. a, . 

: : tual and moral? ae tots 
pies ces specifically auger st abject. : 
the foimial difference of their Secale the last — 
of the theological virtues cn the knowledge: 

: hin é, as He trans ‘ tellectual. 
os reon ha oe le 
: 5 ; i somet ing . . es. 
eee be ee oe Hence pain Cais 
are scanty distinct from virtues mora 

i erfect. 
jaytesTh meal ond rl vi ei 
: : : 
i d appetite of. ma ical virtues. 
a pepe aes noe but the theological A : 
acity eee 
Supernaturally, 


eae ao | ee ‘ty fitly 
ARTICLE Ill.—Are faith, hope, and charity fi 
; ° . ? ; : 
ete logical virtues : ae: 
eased virtues set cae se ney Ae ee 
. : c 
Supernatural happiness, = Sear This latter- 
] end by a natural in : first, by way. 
Gee ee out in two nine aes ‘a its.” 
of the reason or intellect, a ear mee rational. pro-- — 
. al princi ‘2 
knowledge the gener 


i own. by the 
~ Cedure, theoretical and practical, kn 


itude of the - 
light of nature: secondly, by the rectitu 


; - But: both. 
= will naturally tending to rational Beet ee 


6D 


f 
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these agencies fall short of the order of supernatural 


good. Hence for b 
addition was neces 
supernatural end.’ 


oth of them some supernatural 
Sary to man; to direct him toa 
On the side of the intellect man 
receives the addition of certain supernatural prin- 
ciples, which ‘are Perceived : 
these are the objects of belief, with which faith is 
‘ conversant. Secondly, there is the will, which is 
directed to the Supernatural end, both by way of = 
affective movement directed thereto as to a point 
Possible to gain, and this movement belongs to 
hope; and by way of a certain spiritual union, 
whereby the will is in a manner transformed into 
that end, which union and transformation ° is 
wrought | by charity, 
being has a natural moti 
an end connatural to j 
arises from some 5 
its end. 


certain imper- 
the things that are seen 
that are. possessed not: 
hope of the things that 


fection : because faith is of 
not, and hope of the things 
Hence to have faith in and 
“are amenable to human power, is a falling short of 
the character of virtue. But to have faith in and 
hope of the things that are beyond the -ability of 

human nature, transcends all virtue proportionate to 

man, according to the text : « The-weakness of God, 
is stronger than men,”1 UEDA ESE EASY 
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by divine light; and~ 


| sordins i ter; 
AD _. individualized according to its matter; 


QUESTION LXIII. ; 
OF THE. CAUSE OF VIRTUES. 


ARTICLE I.—Is virtue in us by rele 
R. As regards sciences and eh as 
laid it down that they are tota es naturally pre- 
meaning that all virtues and sc nm and exercise do — 
exist in the soul, and mates nes to virtue ai 
no more than remove he lumpish- 
ae which arise “ baniee ie ae by HE: 
hess of the body, new atonists. Others, _ 
and this was the aap they ake nen ve 
pas ee a again have said that in ee ee 
eae re nd virtues are in us by seta this is 
a écfection: So says the seemeeiniarie whereof 
the rior correct thing to say. — ie iy 7 be natural. 
e ‘we must consider that a thing 1s sal rding to the 
to man in two ways: in one way acco 


some have 
m within, 


cording to.” 
nature of the species, in another way ac 


wae, And because every-. : 
the nature of the individual. An form, and 15 __ 


eee: 
and man’s 


thing has its species according to its ie 
his body: 


: is matter 
form is his rational soul, and bate : 
-. therefore that which belongs to mat Sh guint ot his’ e 
rational soul is” natural. to him 3 Tae rome 


by virtue of his 
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1 to man. First, as regards his 
Specific nature, in this way, that there are by 


nature jin the réason ‘of man certain naturally 
Own principles, 


theoretical and practical, which 
are seminal} Principles of virtues intellectual and 
in inasmuch as there is in the 


virtues : the explanation 


.and consequently the rational 
€s€ sensitive powers serve, 
in like manner. Thus one 
ude for knowledge, another 
temperance. And in these 
as well intellectual as moral, are 


to the extent of a certain. rudi- 
mentary aptitude, but not in their perfect. complete- 


ness: the reason being that nature is limited to one 


fixed course of action, whereas the perfection of the 
said virtues does 


action, but is varied 
: 13 For seminaria read Seminalia, 
4. SI. art. 1. (Trl) 


1 according to_ the diversity of 
as in the corresponding Passage, 


: Supernatural, but to nie hk he 
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-II. Q. LXU. ART. TI. 
tters wherein Vv e diver-- 
i vi ate. and th 
the irtues oper 3 


that virt 
sity of circumstances. It appears are in a rudi- 
are in us by nature, in apitades, fection—except: 
mentary phase, but not in their per wholly from. 
the theological virtues, which a 
without.) Te 


ARTICLE II. ee 
§ 2. Virtue divine » ich cany 
Perfection, is incompatible aes compatible with 
But virtue humanly acquired 1s e the, use of a 
an act even of mortal sin, oes is a habit of 
habit in us is subject to our will. act of sin: for the 
acquired virtue destroyed by one act, but another 
direct contrary of a habit is not a ut ‘grace a man: - 
habit. - And therefore, though nha to sin mortally, 
i s face 
id mortal sin so a : acquiring: 
il ee nothing to hinder ae pee evil acts. . 
a habit of virtue, enough to es i 
for the most part, and on. There are, panna 
sed.to re we : id withou 
very much cli that man can nowise oo Bisa te 
some pipes ane sins that are anne! the gilt of 
it, . ; io 
the theslostea virtues which are " us. by. 


- eee : , rnatural action,: 
eo cal oa ta! f faculty of supe te uate 
ra ical virtue is a sort o Py For t 
an es ote infused by God. (See 4. 65- mae mer ae tL 
f el Soran article see Ethics and Natur 
of this i 


is opposed, not to.” 
bserve that in this article natural is oppo’ ee 
is important to o : ENS Ret EUS : 


; J ° ° its: 
infused, considered in i 
‘ mortal - sin. 


sae 


y from those that are 


QUESTION LXIV. 

OF THE MEAN oF VIRTUES. 
ARTICLE I.—4 ye moral virtues in a mean ? 
R.. The 
perfect the appetitiv. 
to some determinat 
Tule of the move 
object is reason. 
that comes under 
' being conformed. t 
_ these things lies j 
either by excess or defect. 


part of the soul with regard 
€ matter. Now the measure and 


rtue consists in being up 
Te of reason: which con- 


_§ 2. The mean and the extremes in actions and 
Passions are determined according to circumstances ? 
and circumstances. differ. ‘Hence there is nothing 


to hinder a virtue exhibiting what is an extreme 
according to one circumsta 


according to other circums 
_ Feason; and such is the ca 


1 Ethics and Natural: La 


tances by conformity to. 


®, PP. 7784. (Trl) oe & 


Proper function of moral. virtue is to - 


And therefore it is clear’ 


hee, and yet is a mean i 


Se with munificence and _ 


seta 


: e ought 
‘be not to tend to this maximum where one'0 
and when one ought. 


the .a 
because moral virtue does not. perfect 


os . HE 
LI. Q. LXIV. ART. 


: he absolute 
agnanimity. For if we consider tae ent and. 
ace of aa unto which agen ean ar 
magnanimous man tends, ae aera same degree 
treme and a maximum: oes neces, at 
eae in respect of other eae ihe 
that rate it has the character of a eae rding to the 
Said virtues tend to this maximum a when. they 
tule of reason, where they one they ought: 
cught, and for the motive for 46 this maximum. 
whereas excess would be to tend ht not, or for a 
when one ought not, or where ae ae defect would 
motive for which one ought not; a 


f te aa . it , : 

The sanie is the explanation of ae ee 

; ‘ : 

a of ‘evangelical poverty as ot Basak and. 
Virginity abstains from all sexua Pe the motive 

evangelical poverty from all riches by which they ” 

for which and according to the ru amend of God 
‘ought, that is, according to the aa : . 

and for life everlasting.’ 


: e mean 
Awricre Il.—Is the mean of moral ye i 
ele aSON an 
of the objective thing or the mean of ee understood in 
R. The.mean of reason may onde in the act. 
: ae ean e Ma 
: in one way as am of reason 
erie ibaa as though it were the Als sense 
itself that was. reduced to a o eha wicah of reason ©. 
the mean of moral virtue is not e act of 
Teason, but the act of the appetitive = y oe. 
rs fe ve a SS wisest Law, P. 84, 0. 8. (Tr ee - : : 


‘another way, by the Ds a: 
stood that mean of reason maj der- 
matter, ie wach is fixed by soa ee saa 
is the mean of re ses every mean of moral ae 
‘to stand in a m ason ; because moral virtue is said 
But sometimes ae by conformity to right reason. 

it happens that the mean of penser 


is also the m 
mean of the objective thing; and then 


the mean 
of moral vi 
‘the objective thi virtue must also: 
times pemere: as in the case as mean of 
? 
-of the objectiv € mean of reason is oe Sai 
e thing, but is taken in te a 


and such 1S the Mean in all th t 
at e€ 0 her 


moral virtues. The 
eens ; explanation of this j 

thine. eee hits acts that gs se iat 
aa areartuis ve Standard of right eee 
ie ae io objectively, as things ar in 
Gee erefore the mean of aces in 
ee e as the mean of the obj ae 
die a : Justice renders to every fa his 
We ee no less. But the other m al 
which the sieat tned with - interior passion vit 
‘same way, Saas iats cannot be fixed fr ie 
oe coe different men stand differently 
measure of reason a A nies c ht 
eunéd in reference to us Shade : ee 
bad y passion.? - 
? The golden mean must be en ii Soni | 
Rajon ete Lap. a) Bn hoses he See 
aur neighbour's right, piped ara 


Seen gras roc 
sc cade ie laa 


iptan pone oe 
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ARTICLE IV.—Do the theological virtues observe the 
golden mean ? 
eens are two measures of a theological virtue: 
Sate oe to the virtue itself, and the other in 
vines . The measure and rule of the theological 
God’s 2 ag is God.’ For our faith is ruled by - 
ane aoe , our charity by His 
faces pana by the greatness of His omnipo- . 
eae loving kindness. But this is a measure 
ie owe all human ability; and therefore never 

ieecas love God so much as He ought to be 
due pai believe or hope in Him as much.as is 
ets uch less can there be excess there; and 
eae the goodness of such virtue does ‘not 
the ah n any observance of a golden mean,’ but 
ie: servance is all the better the more it 18. 
ied to a height. = °° >> wat? 

is Si other rule or measure 0 
regard of ourselves: beca 

. out to God as we ought, stil 
sea believing in Him, hoping in Him, 
im, according to the mea 
Hence a mean‘and extremes 
theological virtue incidentally, in regard 


* 


goodness, and our. 


f a theological virtue | 
use though we cannot 
1 we ought to go:out 
and loving 
sure of our condition. 
may be made out ina 
of ourselves. 


QUESTION Lxy. 


OF THE CONNEXION OF VIRTUE WITH VIRTUE. * 


' ARTICLE. I.—4 
with another ?- 


R. Moral virtue may be considered either in its 
- perfe 


ct or in its imperfect state. Imperfect moral 
virtue is nothin 


do some act th 
inclination be i 
in this way, 


with another: for we see a man from natural com- 
plexion, or. out of routine, forward -to acts of 
liberality, ‘and at the same time not forward to 
acts of chastity But perfect moral virtue is a 
habit inclining to do good acts well. Taking moral 


virtues this way, we must say that there is a.con- 
nexion between th 


reason is assi 
of distinguish 
distinguish th 


ve the moral virtues connected one 


at is good in its kind, whether such 
n us by nature or by routine. Taken 


g else than an inclination in us to, 


moral virtues are not connected one : 


LI. Q. LXV. ART. I. 
Virtue, assigning discretion to es oe 
to justice, moderation to temperan i. eewed: 
fortitude, in whatever matter they. ae ce Secon: 
Under this understanding the gratis pap 
nexion manifestly aa oe sea moderation 
othe tnaiee Of vetoes f the rest... And 
or rectitude or discretion; and scheatcee Jaid- down by” 
this is the nature of the connexion as icenanoe 
Gregory, saying: “The virtues, if Sept Ten eon 
be perfect in the nature of ee ae ona 
true prudence which is not just, an foresaid "virtues 
brave.” Others distinguish the a Sadie aeond 
according to their ane ee 4 by Aristotle to 
the reason of the.connexion is state So etbad 
lie in the fact that no moral Malone: oe aes 
without. prudence: because it . be 


; . ke a right 
virtue, as being an elective habit, ‘to.ma 
, 


epee a due end, 
: clination. to 
election: _Now the mere 1m rtue, suffices 


which comes immediately of eer Nan required" 
not to a right election, but there. is that end; which 
a positive choice of the. means cee ee virtue 
choice is brought about _b ahs nd prescribe con-* 
being apt to advise, and eee like manner also 
ale sara ge er having ee 
vittues © because prudence 1s_ ei Soa which it~ 
conduct; and : has for: the Pore Thich ends! one” 
proceeds the ends of conduct, to oe 


1 virtues... 
- becomes duly affected through the ee 
_&. § a. Of moral virtues some.perte 
- common state, with regard % nn Hite 
Bea commonly incumbent “in all ie y a 


man in the 


the: duties: that: are 
Oo the : “Hence a 


oN 


_ FT. Q. LXV. ART. I. ar 
Ie aoe ee 
‘man must be exercised in the matters of all these 
moral virtues together. And if he be exercised in 
well-doing in all these Matters, he will acquire the 
habits of all these moral virtues: but if he be 
exercised in well-doing in one matter and not in 
another—for instance, in ‘behaving well in fits of 
anger, but not in fits of desire, he will acquire a 
certain habit of checking fits of anger, which habit, 
however, will not amount to a virtue for lack of 
prudence, that being lost over desires. But there 
are other moral virtues, as munificence and magna- 
nimity, which make a man perfect in an eminent 
state. And because exercise in the matters of these 
virtues does not fall to the common lot of all men, 
one may have the habits of the other moral virtues 
without having the habits of these virtues actually. 
Still, by acquiring the other virtues a person gets 
these virtues also in proximate potentiality. For 
when by practice one has gained liberality in 
moderate donations and expenses, if money after- 
wards comes in abundance, the habit of munificence 
will be acquired: with little Practice: as a geometer 
with a little study acquires the knowledge of a 


conclusion which he has never before considered. 


But we are said to have that which lies ready to our 
handtohave. : 


ARTICLE II.—Can 
charity? ia 
. R. The ‘moral virtues, 
man to an end which doe 
faculty of man, 


the moral virtues be ‘without 


as they are operative. in 
S not exceed the natural 


may be acquired by human acts; 


ae a nn an 


Midian anes ae enter, 


vy: 
« 


a = : ern arcing aoe 
~~~ conc a Sear, emmame SyleeCnieaitin ao” we 


‘human acts, but are infused by God; 


195 
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, ity, as 
and so acquired, they may be ee oe 
they have been in many heathens. satire last 
Operative of good in order to a eae and true 
end, thus considered, they have be acquired by 
character of virtue, and canno and such 


sd 
moral virtues cannot be without charity. 


ARTICLE III. has a 

§ 2. It happens sometimes that ore 
habit finds a difficulty in exercising iieenes in the 
quently takes no pleasure and ae ent superven- 
act, owing to some extrinsic Impedim finds a diffi- 
ing: as he who has a habit of ee or some 
culty in understanding through eueeee of the 
infirmity. And in like manner weet in the 
infused moral virtues are liable to @ acy disposi- 
working of them: through sundry = which difficulty 
tions, the relics of previous acts: wae the acts of © 
does not so much:stand in the way the. acts by 
the acquired moral virtues, eean to clear away 
which those virtues are acquired ue gate te 
all obstacles to their exercise. - 


A “I, q-23. ait. » (Trl.) nec ives, along with. 

bg Thee we ed coateain the penitent ad yet if be 
: ifying grace, the ‘infused habit of temperance, hes until by 
ees drunkard before, he will find it hard to keep 20 pine yee 
repeated acts of resistance to his craving he has got ee 
of temperance as well. (Th) 0s : 


QUESTION LxXxXI. 
OF VICES AND SINS IN THEMSELVES. 


ARTICLE I.—Is vice contrary to virtue ? : 
~~ IR. The goodness of any given thing. consists in 
its being disposed suitably to the manner of its 
nature. A good action is the effect whereunto 
virtue is ordained to lead. Sin is opposed to virtue 
in respect of that whereunto virtue is ordained to 
lead: for sin means an inordinate act, just as an 
act of virtue is an act well-ordered and due. But 
in respect of that which is directly of the essence of 
virtue, the opposite of virtue is vice: for a vice, or 

flaw, in any given thing seems to be its not being 
in a disposition suitable to its nature. to 
ARTICLE I1-—Is vice against nature? 
~—R: The virtue or Proper excellence of everything 
_ consists in its being well disposed according to its 
kind and nature: hence vice must signify a disposi- 
tion contrary to nature. . But we must observe that 
the nature of everything is Principally the form 
whereby the thing receives its species. But man 
is constituted in his species by a rational soul. And 
therefore what is against the order of reason. is 
. peculiarly against the nature of man, as man; and. 


+ 


sy 


ee *—e i a7 —s —j, 


ea at Sargon cease 


saerunprenaninrsn 3 


LI. Q. LXXI. ART. Ul. at 
eo 
what is according to reason is ee = Ao 
nature of man, as such. ‘The good i Saas is 
being according to reason, one ea le sius says. 
in being astray from reason,” as Dio y athe eck 
Hence human virtue, which makes cae ie nature 
of man good, is so far forth according are Eoene 
of man inasmuch as it is in accordance wl smuch as 
and vice is against the nature of man ie 
it is against the order of reason. ture, rational 

§ 3. In man there is a double a h the act 
and sensitive. And because it is throug, there- 
of sense that man arrives at acts of ee eles 
fore more men follow the inclination o = more 
nature than the order of reason, as there hin than 
who attain to the commencement of a ; tion 
who attain to its consummation and comple ae 


ARTICLE III.—Is a vice more of an evil thing ae 

@ vict adi n 

“R. Habits something intermediate, between 
Power and act. But for good and for nee is better . 

act stands above the power: for ig bes more 

than the power of well-doing, an : pe Hence as 

to blame than the power of doing evil. r in point 
a good or evil habit stands above the power 


i the 
of goodness or evil, so also does it rank below 


act. The same is. further evidenced by a S 
sideration, that a habit is not called Ls aes 
except for its inclining to a good or enn Bye waite. 
the act for good and for evil goes beyo 


5 rs y given 
because that by which any given thing has any o Lecer * 


attribute, has itself more of that attribute, : oy 


108 . EID. Q. LXXI. ART. IV. 
te 
fe § 1. There is nothing to hinder a thing absolutely 
ranking above another thing, while in a certain 
respect it falls short of it. Now from the very. 
nature of an act and of a habit, an act ranks both 
for good and evil above a habit. As for the habit 
being more lasting than the act, that-comes from 
both of them being found in a nature. that’ cannot 
be active perpetually, and whose action consists in 
a passing movement. Hence absolutely an act 
ranks higher both for good and for evil: but a habit 
ranks higher in a certain respect. ; 
"Fay. Absolutely, a habit is not a plurality of acts, 
but only in a certain respect, that is, virtually. 

.Hence we cannot conclude that a habit ranks 
absolutely higher in good or evil than an act. 

§ 4. A person is justly punished for a vicious 


act, but not for a vicious habit, if it does not proceed 
to act. z a 


L-II. Q. LXXI. ART. V. 


act of sin. For every mortal sin is contrary to 
charity, which is the root of all the infused virtues, 
so far as they are virtues. And therefore as by one 
act of mortal sin charity is excluded, with it are 
excluded all the infused virtues, so far as they oe 
virtues. And this I say on account of faith and: 
hope, the habits of which remain formless pat 
mortal sin, and so.are not virtues. © Venial. sin, no 
being contrary to charity, neither vena ee 
consequently, the other virtues either. u nr 
acquired virtues are not taken away by one a ae 
any sin whatever.. So then mortal sin canno h 
with the infused virtues; but it can be with t 
acquired virtues: while venial sin can ‘be as we 
with the infused virtues as with the acquired. b t 
§ 1. Sin is contrary, not to virtue in itself, : : 
to virtue in its act. And therefore sin pace e 
along with the act of virtue, but 1t may be ee 
with it. cara tear epee sa os 
ove is the direct contrary of virtue, 2 RE 
is of a virtuous act; and therefore vice excludes 
virtue, as sin excludes the act of virtue. — 


te 


ARTICLE IV.—Can sin exist along with virtue? 

R. A habit in the soul does not of necessity 

produce its act: but the man uses his habit when 

he will. Hence he may forbear the use of a habit | 

that he has, or do an act contrary to it... Thus one ¥ 
| 


ArticLe V.—Is there some act im every Sim 
Nowan a virtue may Proceed to an act of sin. R. This question is raised principally on ace 


i i : : sels : e different 
Now an act-of sin, considered in its bearings on the of sins. of omission,. on which. there ar 


virtue itself as a it arene y we ; ery sin of omission 
elf as a habit, cannot destroy the habit, if ~-~ opinions. Some say that in every enor interior 


. 1s one act only. For as a habit is not engendered there is some act, either interior or hes up his mind. 
one act, s ither is i : aoe * : ‘ son make anes 
y » SO neither is it by one act destroyed. | in such a case as when a per ind to go; exterior 


me , L : to7 go: 
_ Upon the cause of virtues, we shall See. that fiis when a person at the time that he se puene a 
- possible for some virtues to ‘be destroyed by one applies himse to. pene ee, 


_.to church, or even before, 


But if we consider the bearings of an aesoten ae * not to go to church when he is bo 


VII. Q. -LXXI: ART. -V. 


Sa mmr caren 


tions that hinder his going to church. This latter 
case seems*to fall back upon the former: for he 
who makes up his mind to anything with which 
.Something else cannot be at the ‘same time,. con- 
sequently makes up his mind to go without that 
other thing; unless he happens not to reflect that 
he is: being thereby hindered from doing what he is 
bound to do, in which case he might be judged to 
be to blame for negligence. Others say that in a 
sin of omission no act is requisite, for the mere 
failure to do what one is bound to do is sinful. 
Both opinions have something of truth in them. 
For if we consider in a‘sin of omission purely and 
solely that’ which of itself essentially bears the 
character of sin; so considered, the sin of omission 
is sometimes committed with an interior act, as 
when a person makes up his mind not to go to 
church ; and. sometimes again it is without any act 
_ either exterior or interior, as when @ person at the 
hour that he is bound to go to church, has no 
thought of going or of not going to church. But if 
in the sin of omission we consider also the cause or 
occasions of the omission, in that aspect there must 
be some act in the sin of omission. The sin of 
omission is then only when ‘a person leaves out an 
_ act that he is competent to do or not to do... Now 
a person’s swerving to the side of not doing what 
he is competent to do or not to do, must come from 
some cause or occasion at the time or going before. 
If that cause is beyond the man’s control, the. 


- omission is not sinful: as when one fails to go to _ 
_ church: through - sickness. - 


the cause of the omission be not enough 


; : : Law, p. 204, 
-. But if the cause or — It is indirectly willed. Ethics and clase ee 


I-Il. Q. LXXI. ART. V.. 


: f 
occasion of the omission lies ances Ar penis : 
the will, the omission is sinful ;’ and t olves some 
that case, inasmuch as it.is voluntary, Ne This act 
act, at least an interior act of the will. . ales) 
sometimes falls directly upon the eee to go 
as when a person makes up his min ee eeb ae 
to church, to save himself pone Eciestortbe 
that case belongs ordinarily and : in belongs 
omission: for the will to. commit nea is of the 
ordinarily to the sin, because peneaiet r hand, the 
essence of sin. Sometimes, on the something else, 
act of the will lights directly upon S0 ance of the 
that hinders the man from the slaeee matter on 
act which it is his duty to perform.. 4 ¢ coexistent 
which the will lights may be ee Jay when . 
with the omission, as when one ae a it may.’ 
he ought to be going to enneen i ne ehooses to 
be something in time past, as when: wie that he 
sit up late at night, the Sen ES church.? In 
does not go at the morning ore = ntal to the 
that case the interior act 15 fai a beside the 
Omission, because the ome which is 

intention ;. and, we call that ict + case the sin 
beside the intention. Clearly in ee either at the 
of omission has some act attached to1 


: is onl 
time or going before, which act, however, 1S a 
incidental to the sin of omission. 


z “ : = zg 
a hy ot gas ce 3 , if the motive for placin 
# That is, it may be sinfol ‘and wit me justify the omission... 
oe i is beside the intention, properly ss arnt 
- beside the  election,.q:- 13. art: 3; but no 


ee 
‘Teside the will. 
ne 4. (Trl) ane 


- But we must ~ oe 


202 TI. Q. LXXI. ART. VI. ; 
ae 
pronounce judgment upon things according to what 
is ordinary in them and properly belongs to them, 
not according to what is incidental. And therefore 
_ the more correct thing to say is, that there may be 
some sin without any act; otherwise adjacent acts 


and occasions would belong also to the essence. of 
other sins. ‘ 


ARTICLE VI.—Is sin aptly defined to be any word, 


deed, or desire against the eternal law ? is a 
R. Sin is nothing else than an evil human act. 
An’ act is human. by being voluntary, whether 
voluntary as elicited by the will—like the act itself 
of willing or choosing—or as commanded by the will. 
—like the outward acts of. speaking or working. 
Now a human act is evil for want of due proportion 
to some measure. But the measure or rule of the 
human will is twofold, one proximate and -homo- 
geneous to the will itself, namely, human reason ; 
_ the other is the first tule, namely, the eternal law, 
which is as it were the reason of God. And there- 
fore Augustine has inserted in his definition of sin 
two elements, one which is as the material element of 


? The instance given above of 


thought 
In that case he can hardly be 
that. hour, but any sinfulness 


time, and that he is bound to go; an 
not to go, he fails to make up his mi 
is past. Is not that a sin of omiss 
The matter has been previously 


L-Il. Q. LXXI. ART. VI. 


‘. rtaining 
sin, any word, deed, or desire ; the eae Ae eae! 
to the idea of evil, and being ons 

f sin, against the eternal law. iat 

re By fieciocns sin is conse eee 4 
as an offence against God; oe caret And 
philosopher, as an act cape ee sin by its 
therefore Augustine more fitly fae by its being 
being against the’ eternal law t aie vegulated by 
against reason, especially since ue exceed human 
the eternal law in many things whic re 


reason, as in matters of faith. 
i of sin is 
-1 This idea of the composite nature 
es aacia See Ethics and Natural Law, 
Tri. ? vee . 
4 wn and Natural Law, pp. 124, 125. (Trl.) 


fundamental in the 
c. vi. pp. 109—125- 


QUESTION LXxII. 
OF 
_ OF THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN SIN AND SIN 
ARTICLE I.—Do sins : 
. .—Do oy a : 
their objects? sins differ in species according to 
R. Two thi cor | 
‘tary act ari go to make up a sin, the volun- 
pecs i rag hiek eras thereof, which in- 
Of thes arture from the | 
cand Sees pe the one cn odiaaly 
-a voluntary an the sinner, who intends to do s h 
is to say, th .m such a matter. The other. the 
Pan : € mordination of the act, i , that 
aces sates the intention of the sinner mpd 
Dicneties = unto evil intending’ it as a me 
- according inch ' But everything has its s as me 
howe ee Sy 
at is incidental... And sea agian 
ins differ 


a 


involve, rather : 
than. in r - 
that there is in the sin regard of the inordination 


i i ~ But 

- In spec ° volunta : : 

ae ee to their objects: aa differ 
abie perly differ in species a aon erefore 
objects. ; Ccording too thee 


§ 1. The end in vi : : : sae Ra Sepa 

rinc : e ch 
Principal good; and stands as object ts the a oat ‘ 
the act of .. 


the wi . 
eee, ill, which takes the initiative in every: si 


af 


is a twofold pleasure, 


-~ 


- there is pleasure of the s 
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hing whether we say 


Hence it comes to the same t 
ects or according to 


that sins differ according to obj 
ends in view. = : 

§ 2. A sin is not a pure privation, but an act 
having a privation of due order. : 


ARTICLE II.—Is it proper to make a distinction 


between sins of the spirit and sins of the flesh ? 

R. Every sin consists in a craving: for some 
perishable good, which is sought inordinately, and 
in which consequently, :-when it. comes to be 
is taken. Now there 


possessed, inordinate pleasure 1 
one psychical, which is com- 


plete in the mere mental apprehension of the 


thing desired and won, and t 
pleasure of the spirit: as when one takes pleasure in 
human praise. Another: sort of pleasure there. ‘is, 
bodily, or physical, which res 


and this may be calle 
Thus therefore those sins, in the ‘doing of which 
pirit, are called sins of the 


spirit ; and those others, in the doing of which there: 


is pleasure of the flesh, are called sins of the fresh 5 


as gluttony, in the commission 0 
the pleasure of food, an 
commission ‘of which. there- 
Hence the Apostle says: 


£ which there is- 


«¢ works. 


22 Galat. ve Ig ee 


“22 Cor, vier. 


his may also be called _ 


ults from bodily contact; _ 
d also, pleasure of the flesh. 


d lust, or luxury, in the 
‘5 sexual pleasure. — 

‘ «“ Let us cleanse ourselves 2 
_ from. all defilement of the flesh and of the spirit.’””* Cee 
$1. Idolatry and witchcraft are called 


ie of the flesh,”* not because t 
in the doing of them, but. the flesh is th 


here is fleshly pleasure - 
ere taken . 


$e: 


ae. ere Ee Seer eRe OLE Tee 
ae eee ee Se es 
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page an ne ee ee 
for the man, who living according to his own liking, 
is said to live according to the flesh. -The reason 
of this is, because all defect of reason in man has 


somehow its beginning in some fleshly view of 
things. : 


ARTICLE IV.—Is that a proper division of sin, into 
Sin against God, sin against self, and sin against one’s 
neighbour ? 

R. Sin is an inordinate act. Now there ought 
to be a threefold order. in man: one in reference to 
the rule of reason, by which all our actions and 
passions should be regulated; another in reference 
to the rule of the divine law, by which man-should 
be guided in all things. And if man were by nature 
a solitary animal, this twofold order would suffice: 
But because man is naturally a political and social 
animal, therefore there must be a third order to 
direct man in his dealings with other men in whose 
Society he has to live. Of these orders the first? 
contains the second, and goes beyond it. -For 
whatever is contained under the order of reason, is 
‘contained under the order of God; but there.are 
things contained. under the order of God that 


‘go beyond human reason, as the things of faith. 


Hence he who sins again 
to sin against God, as does the heretic, and_ the 
Sacrilegious person, and the blasphemer. In like 
manner also the second order includes the third and 


1 St. Thomas means the rst mentioned in 
that is, the order of relation to God. (Trl.) - oe 


St such things, is said 


the title of the article, =: 


: . is net, 
- his neighbour, he is said to sin against his neg 


_ Stitutes'a species; and 


. = 
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goes beyond it :! because in all things in ee 
~ have relations with our neighbour we 


which we 


i ‘things 
guided by the rule of reason; but in eae 
we are guided by reason to our own ren pee 
and not to those of our neighbour; an scale 
committed in such matters is said to ee ae 
by a man against self, as with the g “ 


: in a 
-debauchee, and the spendthrift. — When again 


Jations with 


Maya . ich he has re 
man sins in matters in which bour, 


as does the thief and the murderer. fice whieh 
. This is a distinction according to © se a ae 
make different species of sins. The naps tie 
thus distinguished in species. For 1 t in relation 
that by the theological virtues man ee a denle 
with God; by temperance and fortitude he deal 
with himself, and by justice with his neigh Ott 
§ 1. To sin against God, in so far as relation, 
of relation to God includes every ae order of 
is common to all sin: but in so far as pan orders, 
relation to God goes beyond papuanee kind of sin. 
in that way sin against God 1s a special BIN © 
ARTICLE V.—Does the division cael pei 
the punishment they incur make a difference of sp : 


* n ee 
-R. The difference of venial or mortal sin, or any 


: : eserved, 
other ‘difference in point of pur ey ee 
cannot be a difference constituting a 


i i ever con-. 
species. For no incidental circumstance A od 
5 d what is beside the 1 


ee title of the article. 
|< Taking second and third as they are in the title of 1 


= “(TrL) 
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a 


of the agent is incidental ; 
ment is beside the intention of the agent, and is an 
incidental circumstance of the sin in.so far as the 
sinner himself is concerned. Still it is directed 
upon sin from without by the justice of the Judge, 
who.inflicts different punishments for sin according 
‘to their different conditions. Hence a difference in 
point of punishment incurred may follow from a 


specific difference of sins, but it does not constitute 
such a specific difference. 


The difference of venial a 


‘upon the diversity of inordination that enters into 
and makes up sin. For there is a twofold inordina- 
tion: one by the withdrawal of the principle of 
order; another where the Principle of order is 
maintained, but some inordination occurs in what 
follows upon the principle. Now the principle . of 
. all order in morals is the last end. Hence when a 
soul is disordered by sin to the extent of turning 
away from its last end, that is, from God, to whom 
it is united by charity, then is the sin‘ mortal ; but 
when the disorder stops short of turning away. from 
God, the sin is venial.. For as in animal bodies the 
disorder of death, which is the removal of the 
Principle of life, is irreparable in nature, while 
the disorder of sickness can be repaired, because 
the principle of life: is safe, so it is in the things of 
the soul. For in Speculative matters he who errs 
in principle is beyond the reach of persuasion ; but 
he who errs indeed, but ad 
‘may be recalled by the aid of those same 


and obviously punish- 


nd. mortal sin follows 


Principles. — 
> See below, q. 88. art..2. with note, (Trh) = UES 


heres to first Principles, . 
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And so in matters of conduct, he who by sinning 
turns away from his last end, suffers a fall that is, 
‘so far as the nature of the sin goes, beyond eel 
and exposes himself to be punished iets y: 
But he whose sin stops short of turning away ie 
God, is under a disorder that by the very nature re) 
the sin admits of repair ; and therefore he is said to 
sin venially, because he does not so sin as to Gesene 
-endi nishment. ; ; 
ig Para tine and venial sin differ meee as 
to the turning away, which the former involves, ees 
the divine good that perishes not, but not pes i 
turning to the created good that perishes. | ow a 
is this turning to created good that puts the sin 
relation with the object, whence it derives its ae 
Hence it is. quite possible for a mortal sin and a 
venial sin to be found in the same species. 


ARTICLE IX. : fs : Ae 
R. Where there comes in another motive iPr 
sinning, there we have another species of ae 
because the motive for sinning is the end and objec 
of the sin: Sac 


QUESTION LXXIII. 
| OF THE COMPARISON OF SIN WITH SIN. 


ARTICLE I.—Are all sins connected one with 
another ? , 

R. A person acting according to virtue in pur- 
- Suance of reason, has a different intention from the 
person who sins and wanders wide of reason. For 
the intention of every one who acts according to 
virtue is to follow the rule of reason; and therefore 
intention in all virtues makes for the'same point ; 


and on this account all the virtues have a common. 
connexion one with another in a right method of. 


_ conduct, which is prudence. But the intention of 
him who sins is not to recede “from what ‘is accord- 
Ing to reason, but rather to tend to some desirable 
Sood, from whence the sin has its species. But 

these Sortsof goods to which the intention of the 
_ Sinner tends when it recedes from reason, are. dif- 

ferent, mutually unconnected, nay, sometimes even 
contrary. . Since therefore vices and sins are speci- 
fied according to the objects to which they turn, 


it is manifest that sins have no connexion one with _ 
another. For sin is not committed by passing from ; 
multitude to unity, which transition is made in _ 
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virtues, and causes their connexion; but rather by 
receding from unity to multitude.? 2? § 

§ 1. St. James (ii. 10) speaks of sin, not on the 
part of the turning to the good that perishes, on 
which is founded the distinction of sins, but on the 
part of the turning from the good that perishes not, 
inasmuch as man by sinning recedes from the com- 
mandment of the law. Now all the. commandments 
of the law are from one and the same lawgiver; 
and therefore the same God is despised in every 
sin; and in this respect the text says that ‘“ whoso- 
ever shall offend in one point is become guilty of 
all:” because in committing one sin he incurs a 
debt of punishment by slighting God; and it is 
from the. slight. put upon God that the debt of 
punishment in all sins is grounded. te 


ARTICLE I].—Are all sins equal ? ee 
‘It was the opinion of the Stoics that all sins ar 
equal. .They were led to.it by considering: sin 
merely as a privation, or a departure from ‘reason: 
hence absolutely reckoning that no privation ad- 
mitted of more or less, they laid it down that all sins | 
were equal. _But-looking at the matter~earefully, 
we find two.-sorts-of_privations.. There is. one 
absolute and pure privation, which consists, so to 
speak, in destruction as an accomplished fact; and 
such privations do not admit of more or less, because 
there is nothing left of the opposite habit. Thus a 
"1 "The idea seems to be borrowed from a line of poetry quoted 
by Aristotle, Ethics, ii. 6: éo@ao) ply yap &wads, xarrodards 8 xaxol 
—‘*Good way, narrow and one: all manner of ways of evil.” (Trl.) 


orem piremcyeerramiinoe 
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‘man i is not less dead the-first day after death, and 


on the third or fourth, than a year after, when the 
corpse is fallen to decomposition; and the house 
is not more dark if the light is covered with many 
screens, than if it is covered with one only screen 
enough to cut off all the light. But there is another 
privation, not absolute, but retaining something of 


the opposite habit: which privation consists rather ' 


in a process of destruction than in destruction as an 
accomplished fact. Thus sickness is a privation of 
the due commixture of the humours, yet so that 


something of that commixture remains, else the 


animal would not keep alive; and so of ugliness 
and the like. Privations of this sort admit of more 


or less on the part.of what remains of the contrary, 
habit. So of vices and sins: the privation of due: 


reasonableness that they carry with them does not 
go the length of a total eclipse of the order of 
reason: for the substance of the act,.or affection 
of the agent, could not endure unless there were 
something left of the order of reason. And there-. 


fore it makes a great difference to-the gravity of - . 
‘the sin, whether the departure from right reason be -: 


more or less ; as it makes a great difference in point 
of: sickness or ugliness, how far the departure from 
the due commixture of the humours or due propor-. 
tion of the limbs sagas Thus. ‘not all. sins are 
Sina OPER GIS Ss Se Me eS ws ae 


ARTICLE 1. —Does the eraity os sins vary 9: vith oS 
their objects ? 


ja. Because sins have ‘their species from their 
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objects, the difference of gravity considered in the 
objects i is the first and principal difference, as follows 
ing upon the species. 

§ 2. It is from undue turning to some sont: that 
perishes that there ensues a turning away from the 
good that perishes not: which turning away makes 
the essence of evil. And therefore, according to 
the difference of objects turned to, there ensues a 


-difference of gravity of malice in-sins. 


ARTICLE V.—Are sins of the flesh less culpable than 
sins of the spirit ? 

R. Sins of the spirit are more culpable ‘han sins , 
of the flesh. This is not to be understood as though 
any and every sin of the spirit were more culpable 
than any and every sin of the flesh; but we mean 
that, considering for the present this only difference 
of belonging to the spirit or to the flesh, sins of the 
spirit are graver than other sins, other conditions 
being equal. For this position a triple reason may 
be assigned. First, on the part of the subject: for 
spiritual sins belong to-the spirit, in whose choice | 
it rests either to. turn to God or to turn away from 
Him; while sins of the flesh arise out of the pleasure 


of the fleshly appetite, to which appetite the turning 


to bodily good principally belongs; and therefore 
the sin of the flesh, as such, has more of the turning 


to the good that perishes, and more of positive ee 


adherence about it; but the sin of the spirit has 
more of the turning from the good that perishes not, 


- from which turning away the essential element of 
_ culpability springs; and. therefore the sin of the 
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spirit, as such, has the greater culpability. A 
second teason may be drawn from the consideration 
of what it is that is sinned against; for a sin of the 


flesh, as such, is-against the sinner’s own body, - 


which is less to be loved in the order of charity 
than God and our neighbour, against whom sins 
of the spirit are committed; and therefore sins of 
the spirit, as such, are more culpable. A third 
reason may be drawn on the part of the motive: 
because the stronger the impulse to sin, the less is 
the sin; but sins of the. flesh are committed under 


a stronger impulse, namely, that very concupiscence., 


of the flesh which is born in us; and therefore the 
sinis of the spirit, as such, are the more culpable.’ © 


~~ ARTICLE VI.—Does the gravity of sin vary with the 
cause of sin ? tee eae 
R. Of sin, as of anything else, we observe two 
manner of causes: one the ordinary and proper cause 
of sin; and that is the mere will to sin. The greater 


the will to sin, the more grievous the sin. Other 


causes of sin’ may be observed, extrinsic and remote, 
whereby the will is inclined to sin; and over these 


“causes we must make a further distinction: Some 


of them induce ‘the will to sin, following the nature 
of the will itself, as does the end in view, which is 
the proper object of the will; and by the operation 
of such a cause the sin is increased: for he sins 
more grievously whose will is inclined to sin by the 


intention of a worse end, - Others incline the will” 


to sin quite beside the natural course that the will 


takes of itself, it being the nature of the will to move’ 


-for sin to be aggravated by circumstances. - This. . 
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freely by its own determination according to the 
judgment of reason. Hence the causes that impair 
the judgment of reason, as ignorance, or abridge: 
the free motion of the will, as infirmity, or violence, 
or fear, diminish the sin as they diminish voluntari- 
ness; so much so that, if the act be altogether 
involuntary, it has no longer the character of sin. - 

_ § 2. If under the head of concupiscence is. 
included also the motion of the will, at that rate 


“the greater the concupiscence, the greater the sin.. 


But if by concupiscence is meant a passion which 
is a movement of the concupiscible faculty, at that 
rate the greater the concupiscence antecedent to 
the judgment of reason and the motion of the will, — 
the less is the sin: because he who sins under the 
incitement of greater concupiscence falls under 
severer temptation; hence less is imputed to him. 
But if this concupiscence be consequent upon ‘the. 
judgment of reason and the motion of the will, then 
the greater the concupiscence, the greater the sin.. 
For concupiscence is sometimes heightened by the: 
will bursting through all restraint in pursuit of its. 
object. vid aie 


ARTICLE VII.—Is sin aggravated by circumstances ?° 
R. “It is the nature of everything to be increased 
by that whereby it is caused,” as the Philosopher 
says. But manifestly sin is caused by defect of 


circumstance: for one departs from the order of 


reason by acting in disregard of due circumstances. 
Hence it is manifest that it is in the nature of things 
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TE ee : rea - . 
_ happens in three ways. In one way in so far as 


circumstance transfers a sin toa new kind: as the 
sin of fornication consists in a man cohabiting with 
@ woman who is not his wife; but by the addition 
of the circumstance of the woman with whom he 
cohabits being the wife of another, the sin is trans- 
ferred to a new kind, namely, injustice, inasmuch 
as he takes to his own use what belongs to another ; 
and in this way adultery is a more grievous sin than 
fornication.. ‘Sometimes again circumstances do 
not aggravate the. sin by drawing it over to a new 
kind of sin, but by multiplying its sinfulness: as if 
a.spendthrift gives when he ought not and to whom 
he ought not, he sins in ‘a more manifold way, but 
in the same kind of sin as if he only gave to whom 
he ought not;-and so his sin is more grievous, just 
as that sickness is more 8tievous which affects more 
parts. of. the body. 


aggravates sin by increasing the deformity that 


arises out of another circumstance: as taking what. 


belongs to another constitutes a sin of theft ; but 


_ the additional circumstance of taking much of 


snoter's Property will make the sin more grievous : 
though of itself taking much or little bears no: 
character of good or evil... - poe 


i 


“ARTICLE VIIT.—Does the Seapine es 
the harm that it does?) ay of un nary with 


* 


BR. There are three possible relations of harmful. - 


"a This article bears on tie question of Utili 
hice t 
Natural Law, pp. 183—187. (Trl) © --: ee g 


In. a third way circumstance 


tarianism. Ethics and : 
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ness to.sin. Sometimes the harm. that arises out. 
of sin is foreseen and intended,.as when one. does 
anything: with a mind to harm: another, as a 
murderer or a thief does; and then the quantity _ 
of the harm: directly increases the gravity of. the - 


sin, because then the harm is of itself the object 


of the sin. Sometimes, again, the harm is foreseen, 
but not intended : as when one passing through a 
field to go by a short cut to commit fornication, 
knowingly does harm to the crop’sown in the field, 
though not with a mind to harm it; and in this way 


' also the quantity of damage done aggravates the 


sin, but indirectly, inasmuch as it comes'of a will 
so strongly bent upon sinning that the sinner sticks 
not to do damage to himself. or.to another, which 
absolutely he would not wish to: do.. Lastly, some- 
times the harm is, neither foreseen nor intended; 
and then if the harm is only accidentally connected 
with the sin, it does not. aggravate the sin directly. 
_but on account of the agent’s want of consideration 
of the damages that might possibly follow from his 
action, the evil that does ensue apart from the man’s - 
intention is imputed to him as matter of a legal 
penalty, if he was compassing an unlawful purpose. 


- But if the harm follows as the natural and ordinary 
~ consequence of the act of sin, howbeit it be not 


intended nor foreseen, it directly aggravates the S 


sin: because all the ordinary consequences of ‘a — 


sin belong in some sort to the very species of | 


the sin: for instance, if ‘oie commits fornication 


in public, there results the scandal of many; and 


_ though the sinnér does not intend this result, nor 
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perchance foresee it, the sin is directly aggravated . 


thereby.} 


A : Though harm done aggravates sin, it does 
a ollow that sin is aggravated only by the harm 
one. The harm done aggravates ‘sin by making 


the act more inordinate. Hence it does not follow’ | 


re sins against our neighbour are the most grievous: 
or there 18 much greater inordinateness found ‘in 
sins against God and in some sins against self.. At 
the same time it may be observed that, though none 
can hurt or harm God in His substance, still men - 
may go about to harm the things of God, as by 
extirpating the faith or violating what is sacred, 
bana ie grievous sins. A man also some- 
nowingly and willi i 
as in cases fui ae ee omen 
a) se argument that seduction should be a 
5 srievous sin than murder, as doing greater 
arm, 1S Inconclusive for two reasons :: first, because 
! the murderer directly intends his neighbour’s hurt, 
a hast fornicator who tempts the woman intends 
ae urt but: Pleasure ; secondly, because the 
a : of himself a sufficient cause of the 
=o i ie body, but of the death of the soul 
a, oO another of himself a sufficient cause 
_"iat, because none dies the death of the soul 
except by his own will in sinning, ° 
_ 7 This observation holds, so far as the t ib jence i 
concerned, in all those i FWteeshart earner aa 
truly sai’ that the sinner wilfully failed fo pete nee 
ese consequences. (See q. 74. art. 5. § 3.) The exterior tribunal 


always presumes that a man has bef 
alwa ma fore his 
ordinary consequences of his actions in doing thoda ea ats 
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- - ARTICLE IX.—Does sin increase in gravity according 


to the condition of the person sinned against ? 
R. The principal ends of human acts are God, 


. the agent himself, and his neighbour. “In respect of 


these three ends we may distinguish a greater or 
less gravity in sin according to the condition of the 
person sinned against.- First of all in respect of 
God, sin is more grievous by being committed 
against a person more united to God, whether by 
virtue or by office. In respect of the agent himself, 
it is manifest that sin is more grievous for being 
committed against a person more united to the 
sinner, by the tie of kindred, or of benefactions, 
or any other tie whatever: because the sin seems. 
to be committed more against self, and to be there- 
fore the more grievous, according to the text: ‘‘ He 
that is evil to himself, to whom will he be good? ”* 


. In.respect of our neighbour sin is more grievous, the 


more persons it touches ; and therefore a sin against 
a public personage, a king, or a prince, who bears 
the person of a whole multitude, is more grievous 
than asin against a private individual; hence it is 
said expressly: “The prince of thy people thou 
shalt not curse.” : 


§ 1. He who does an injury to a virtuous man, . 


does what in him lies to trouble that man’s peace,. 
both within and without. The fact that the sufferer’s: 
inward peace is not troubled, is to be set down to 
his goodness; but that is no diminution of the sin 
of the other who does him wrong. 


| § 2, The harm that a person does himself ‘in 


os: 1. Ecclus: xiv..5.. ..-? Exodus xxii. 28. 
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matters subject to the dominion of his own will, as 
in matters of property, is less sinful: but in matters 
not subject to the dominion of the person’s own will, 
such as natural. and spiritual goods, it is a more 
- gTievous sin to harm on 


Thus suicide is a more grievous sin than murder. 


§ 3. It is no “respect of persons”! if God 
punishes more severe 


persons of greater dis 
such offence redou 
number. 


tinction: the reason being that 
nds to the harm of the greater 


.. ARTICLE X.—Does the 
aggravate the sin ? 

_&. There are two sorts of sin. There is a sin 
of surprise, arising from the infirmity of human 
nature; and such a sin is less imputed to him who 
is greater in virtue, because he is less negligent in 
Tepressing such sins, of which however the infirmity 
of human nature does not allow him to go. entirely 
free. Other sins there are that come of deliberation ; 
_ and these sins are more imputable to any one the 
_ Sreater he is. And this may be for four reasons: 

first, because greater persons, as excelling in know- 
ledge and. virtue, can more easily resist sin: hence 
our Lord says, “That Servant who knew the will of 
his lord, and did it not, shall be beaten with many 
stripes.’’2 Secondly, for ingratitude ; because every 
good gift whereby any man is made great. is a 
benefit of God, to whom man is. ungrateful by 
sinning; and in this respect any. greatness above _ 

ig 1 Coloss. iif. 25.2 St. Luke xii. 47. : tn AE 


Sreatness of the person sinning 


eself than to harm another. 


ly any one who offends against - 
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the common, even in temporal goods, aggravates 


the sin, according to the text: “The mighty ee 
be mightily tormented.”! Thirdly, on: account i 
the special inconsistency of the act of sin with the 
greatness of the person; as ifa prince should violate 
justice, who is set up as the guardian of justice. 
Fourthly, on account of the example or scandal : 
the sins of great people come to the knowledge o 
more persons, and men aré more shocked thereat. 

§ 3. To the objection that no one ought to reap 
disadvantage from a good thing—but a great man 
would reap disadvantage from his greatness, if his 
actions were the. more imputable to him on that 
account for blame—it is to be said that the great. 
man does not reap disadvantage from the good that. 
he has, but from the evil use of it... acre 


1 Wisdom vi. 7. 


. if the failure. of apprehen 


«Mo sin-either in the will or 


QUESTION LXXIV. - 
OF THE SUBJECT OF SINS. 


ARTICLE I.—Is the will the subject of sin ? 
R. There are some acts which are not transient to 


any exterlor matter, but are immanent in the agent ; 


of this nature are all moral acts, whether acts of 
oe or sins. Hence the proper subject of an act 
. sin must be the power that is the originator of 
: act. And since it 1s proper to moral acts to be 
voluntary, the will must be the originator of sins. 
And therefore sin must be in the will as in its 
subject. ; 
- § 1. Evil is said to be “ beside the will,” because 
e ie does not tend to it under the aspect of evil. 
eon oe re evil is apparent good, therefore 
iii sometimes desires some evil: in thi 
“way sin is in the will, - aes aa 
§ 2. To the objecti i 
objection that this wishing for 
ruiseiaie good which is not really good, pu to 
traceable rather to a want of power of appre- 
-hension than to a defect of will, it is to be said that, 
Sive power were a thing in 
no way under the control of the will, there woald be 


in the apprehensi 
: Sive power: 
as appears in persons labouring under invincible : 
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ignorance. ‘The alternative is, that even the failure 
of apprehensive power, being as it is a thing subject 
to the control of .the will, should be reputed unto 


sin.? 


ARTICLE II.—Is the will alone the subject of sin ? 

R. Every originating principle of a voluntary act 
is a subject of sin. Now by voluntary acts we mean 
not only acts elicited by the will, but also acts 
commanded by the will. Hence not only the will 
can be a subject of sin, but also all those powers 
that are liable to be’ incited to their acts or to be 
restrained from their acts by the will. These same 
powers are also the subjects of moral habits, good 
and bad: because acts and habits lie at the same 
door. 3 
§ 1. Augustine says that ‘sin is never committed 
except by the will:” that is to say, by the will as 
prime mover; but it is committed by other powers 
as moved by the will. 


ARTICLE V.—Can there be sin in the reason ? 
R. The sin of every power is found in its act. 
Now there is a twofold act of reason. . There is first 


the ordinary act of reason in regard of its proper — 


object, which is the knowledge of truth: then there 


is the act of reason as directing the other powers. ° 


In both ways there may be sin in the reason. First,’ 


when reason strays from the knowledge of truth: « 


which straying is imputed to it as sinful, when. 
it involves ignorance or error on points that the 
2 See St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, iii. 10. a medio. (Trl.) 


orca 


porgeter ee ceremony at 


‘ berately incites him 
_concupiscence ; 


- Movement of passion jis. inordin 


. MInaking their confession call a'** bad thought." (Trl) 2 2. 
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reason could and should. know... Secondly, -when 4 
reason either commands the inordinate acts of the 4 


lower powers, or * . ‘ : : 
, or after deliberat 4 
ee 1on does not repress. 


, § I. A defect of reason about what one cannot : 
pane 1s not a sin, but an excuse from sin. Buta ~ 
detect of reason about what a man can and ought : 


to know, is not at. all an excuse from sin, but: is 3 
praise as sinful. Again, a defect merely in the | 
irection of the other powers is always imputed as — 


sinful, because such a defect i i 
i is capable of t 
by reason’s own act. ee ™ : ee ie 


~~ ARTICLE VI.—Is the 
the reason ?1 


sin of lingering délectation in 


R. Sin occurs in the reason, not only in respect 
of the Own proper act of reason, but also forasmuch 
as reason is the directrix of human acts, as well of 
exterior actions as of interior passions. ‘Ane there- * 
fore, when reason fails in the direction of. the _ 
interior passions, there is said: to be sin in reason ; 
as also when it fails in the direction of the exterior 
actions. _But it fails in the direction of the interior 
passions in two ways: in one way when by'command 
it calls forth unlawful Passions, as when a man deli- 
self to a movement of anger or 


oe in another way when it does not _ 
Pp n unlawful movement -of. passion, as when 


aman, after having made up his mind that a rising 
ate, nevertheless _ 


"1 “ Lingering delectation ” is the ordinary 


form of what Catholics ( 
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dwells upon it and does not cast it out. In this 
latter sense it is that the sin of lingering delectation 
is ‘said tobe in the reason. ~ ie 

§ 3. Delectation is called lingering, not from the 
length of time that it stays, but because reason deli- 
berating lingers about it, and. still does not reject it,: 
“holding to and turning over with pleasure what 
should have been rejected as soon as it touched the 
mind,” as Augustine says... rd 


_ ARTICLE VII.—Does the sin of consent to an act lie: - 


Mn the upper veason ? 


R. Consent implies a judgment on that which — 
is consented to. The practical reason judges and 
passes sentence on things to be done, as the specu- 
lative reason judges and passes sentence on things 
to be understood. ‘Now in every judgment the final 
sentence belongs to the supreme court. Thus in 
speculative matters the final. sentence is given by 
reduction to first principles: for so long as there is 
a higher principle still left, the matter in question 
may. be examined by it, and judgment stands 
reserved. But human acts are capable of regula- 
tion by the rule of human reason, taken from 
created things, which man naturally knows, ‘and 
above. that, by the rule of the divine law. Hence,, 
as the rule.of the divine law is the higher rule, the 


» final sentence, which closes the question, must belong 


-1 In Part I. q- 79. art. 9. St. Thomas tells us that the upper and 
lower reason are one.and the same power, but are distinguished in- 
acts. and habits, inasmuch as the upper reasom:attends to eternal’ 


truths, but the:lower reason to temporal things... In the upper’ — 
reason is wisdom, in the lower science... See above,'q. 57. art. 2. (Trl.) 


Fale ere a a“ 
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to the higher reason, which attends to eternal truths i 
But. when there is question of several things he 4 
final sentence Passes upon that which last occurs. | 
But in human acts the last thing to occur is the act 
itself, the preamble to which is the delectation leading 
on to the act. And therefore to the higher reason q 
Properly belongs the consent to the act; but the _ 
. Judgment in the first instance on the delectation ° 
belongs to the lower reason, because that has the a 


lower judgment. At the same time the higher reason 


‘can also judge of the delectat 
. : : ation: b 
1s subject to the j ecause whatever 


conversely, 


ae From the mere fact of the higher reason 
irecting human acts according to the: divine 


. law and hindering the act 0 


f sin, it is saic 
to the sin, whether it thin a alae 


ks of the eternal law or: 


= 


udgment of the lower court, i 
o : is also. 
subject to the judgment of the higher court, bat not 
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ARTICLE VIII.—lIs consent to delectation* a mortal 
Sin? 

R.A person thinking about fornication may take 
delight in two things: in the thought itself, and in 
the fornication thought about. Now the delight 
taken in the thought itself follows the ‘inclination 
of the affection to.the thought itself. . But the 
thought itself in itself is not a mortal sin. Some- 
times it is a venial sin, as when one thinks of the 
matter to no useful. purpose,—sometimes no sin at 
all, as when one thinks of it to a useful purpose ; 
for example, if he wishes to preach or dispute about 
it. Consequently the affection and delight thus. 
felt about the thought of fornication, has not the 
character of a mortal sin, but is sometimes a venial 
sin, sometimes no sin. Hence consent to such | 
delectation is not. a mortal sin either. But when 
one thinking about fornication takes delight in the 
very. action thought of, this happens because 
his.. affection is inclined to the action. Hence 
to consent to such delectation is nothing else 
than to consent to the inclination of his affection 
towards fornication: for no-one ‘takes delight. 
except in what is conformable to his desire:. But 
for any one deliberately to choose to have. his. . 
affection conformed to those things that are in — 
themselves mortal sins, is a mortal sin. Hence ~ © 
such consent to the delectation of mortal sin is 


a mortal sin. 


~ 2 Delectation as explained above, art. 6. (Trl.) 


sea sone nour necesipearecmet 


. art. 1. § 4x. (Trl) 


“not the character of sin 
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a a 


ARTICLE X. 

R. Though unbelief is a mortal sin of its kind, 
still a sudden movement of unbelief is a venial sin, 
because a mortal sin is only that which is against 
the law of God.! Some article of faith may suddenly 


occur to the thinking mind under another aspect, - 


before the eternal reason, that is, the law of God, 
18 consulted or’can be consulted on the point; as 


a one suddenly pictures to himself the resurrec- 
i of the body as impossible according to nature, 
and upon that notion he is set against the doctrine | 


before he has time deliberately to consider that it is 
delivered to us to be beli 
divine law. 
connues after deliberation, then it is a mortal 
sin. : a 


', 3 A venial sin’ is said to be n 


2 We must beware, 
ugly look, and yet is n 
sin. It may be a te 
voluntary malice, or some vol i i 
neither mortal nor venial. For «ee peace oo eg 
sin,” q. 76. art..3, And 


however, of Supposing that whatever has an 
ot a mortal sin, must necessarily be a venial 


“even the first motion of sensuality has 


checked by the jud, ; 
ee i ; nioaige ted reason; and therefore when the judg- 
IT-II. 4. 154. art. 5. (Trl.) 


eved according to the 
But if the movement of unbelief { 


mptation and nothing more. Without some : 
voluntariness. is of the essence of ..3 
except inasmuch as it is capable of being : 


ay, the character of sin is taken away.” 


¥ 
SRA its Sashimi Fil akan CME ree NSO : 


‘ot against, but beside the law, q. 88. . 


QUESTION LXXV. 


OF THE CAUSES OF SIN IN GENERAL. 


ARTICLE I.—Has sin any cause? 
R. The will, apart from the guidance of the rule 
of reason and of the divine law, bent upon some 


_ good that perishes, causes the act of sin in the way 


of ordinary causation, but the inordinateness of the 
act it causes incidentally and beside the intention 
of the agent; for the failure of order in.the act 
arises from the failure of guidance in the will. _ 

| .§ x. Sin means not merely the privation of good; 
which is the inordinateness of the act, but further 
the act under that privation. ne : 


ARTICLE III.—Has sin any outward cause ? 
_ R. The inward cause of sin is at once the will 
as carrying through the act of sin, and the reason as 


working apart from the due rule, and the sensitive ; 


appetite as inclining to the sin. So then an extrinsic 


agency might possibly be the cause of sin in three. 
. ways, either as immediately moving the will, or as 
-moving the reason, or as moving the sensitive 


appetite. Now as to the will, no one can inwardly 


-move that except God, who cannot:be the cause of 


Sin. It remains then that no external agency can 


Oe ce gett Hoi % hans “oan 
adapt Sotetanmtee ren Stet : : 
CN rotenone al eal OR ooatate treet A etite é : 
eat SS Tie kiaie Pa ban pene ctr baa ener eae ae 
a Se Eak near waetenien nan weetcte Serer 
nea : : 
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be the cause of sin otherwise than either by moving - 
er 
or by moving the sensitive se eS 3 
, But neither does’ 
persuasion necessarily move the reason in © 
of conduct, nor do things outwardly set 4 
move the sensitive appetite, | 
€ somehow predisposed there- °| 


the reason, as a man or a devil 


sensible exterior things do. 
exterior 
‘matters 
before it necessarily 
unless it-happen to b 


nee : ea even then the sensitive appetite does not 
( rily move the reason an i 
an outward a bisieles 


but not with sufficient Power of itself to induce to 


po naoe Pe w 
pan a meeertee 


anime enarene eat A Sel 
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Hence “ 
gency may be a cause moving to sin, _ 


sin; but the sole cause sufficient to bring sin to full 


effect is the will alone. 


ARTICLE IV.—Js 57 ; 
-—ILs sin the cause of sin ? 
R. One sin Ane 


human act may 


may be the cause of another, as‘oné + 
be the cause of another; and that — 


may be in four ways, according to the four kinds of ~ 


Causes. 


ee eae as well ordinary as incidental. Inct- 
ly, removin ich is 

ne ee ca g = obstacle, which is called 
man loses grace, or chari 
else that went towards Ww 
he falls thereby into ano 
sin is the cause of the s 
ordinarily,? when by com 


ty, or shame, or anything 


Pode: 


disposed more easily to commit another sin 


First, after the: manner of an efficient or 


when by one act of sin a : 


ithdrawing him from sin, 4 - 
ther sin; ‘and so the first. > 

econd incidentally. Again, 
mitting-one sin a man is 
like the: 


another sin; as when one commits simony for some 
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first; for of acts are caused dispositions and habits 
inclining to other similar acts. In the genus of 
material cause, one sin is the cause of another, 
by preparing matter for it; as avarice prepares 
matter for litigation. In the genus of final cause, 
one sin is the cause of another, inasmuch as for the 
end and aim of one sin a person goes and ‘commits 


aim of ambition. And because in moral things it 
is the end in view that gives the form, it follows that 
the one sin is the formal cause of the other: for in 
an act-of theft committed as a means to fornication 
as an end, theft is the material element, and fornica- 
tion the formal. otf 
§ 3. Not every cause of sin is another sin: hence 
there is no running to infinity; but it is possible to 
arrive at a sin, the cause of which is not any other 
‘sin, een ce SUS: 
-§.4. Gregory says: ‘‘ The sin that is not quickly 
blotted out by repentance, is at once a sin and a 
cause of sin.”” sche * 


“2A stock example, ‘taken from Aristotle. “In the original, the 
means and end here change places. . Elsewhere they figure as in 
this translation. (Trl.) tbordie ys oer : s Sgiea 
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knowing that this individual is his father. Ignorance: 

of either the general principle or of the particular 

circumstance may cause a deed of parricide. Hence 

clearly it is not any and every ignorance on the part 

of the sinner that causes sin, but that ignorance 

ie’ . : eat only which takes away the knowledge that was a 
- QUESTION LXXVI.0 0. 2 ees tae io the act of sin. ee Soee 2 


OF THE CAUSES OF SIN Sean § 3. The will cannot. go out to that which is 
. PARTICULAR. | j0053 altogether unknown, but it can will what is partly 


~ ARTICLE. I.—Can ignorance be a cause of sin piighe known and partly unknown; and in this way 

es ignorance is a cause of sin, as when one knows that 

‘the person whom he is killing is a man, but does 

not know that it is his father ;* or as when oné 

_ knows that some action is pleasurable, but does not 
know that it is a sin. 


ARTICLE II.—Is ignorance a sin? pa HARES 

R. Ignorance differs from nescience in this, that 
nescience means a simple negation of knowledge ; 
but ignorance denotes a privation of knowledge in 
the case of a person lacking knowledge of matters 
which “he. is naturally apt to know. Of. these 
matters there are some which a man is bound to 
know, those, namely, without the knowledge of : 
which he cannot: fulfil his duty. Hence all alike © 


whi : 
i ra acne we must observe takes effect through | 3 
Por thinks wledge, one general and one particular. 4 
ae eaee ae 2 ries a course of action to be adopted, se 
a judgment, ye fest the conclusion of which is 
nee. ‘i eh ise or activity : but actions are 
ese . ence the conclusion of the syllogism of : 
singular.. But a Singular Proposition is a 


not drawn as a conclusion frot 

by spaces of another aba aS inte one rer sa The Roman ‘soldiers of whom bie Saviour said «They. know * 
Man is kept from a’ deed of Peon: Thus Be not what they do,” knew that they were carrying out the sentence. 
that.a father ought Not to b P arricide by knowing a on Him with needless cruelty, but not, perhaps, that He was a just. - 

; © be killed,-and by further © = man; others, who knew Him to be a just man, did not know that 

1 That is, of. material sin, or obj i RABE Ixpsehe - He was the Son of God; which the priests and elders of the people: 
the sin done in ignorance may be fi ay transgression. -How far were in a position to know Him to be, were it not that their eyes. 
As inquired in art. 3. (Trl) a and imputable to the agent, : beta ern that they seats see (St. John xii. 40), through their 
Pe eae ee rae wih ESET ERE Pa eat : culpable ignorance. (Trl.) ©) 0 ses ss. ' 
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are bo ; 
OH iat neue the articles of faith and the- 
bound also ee law: particular individuals are - 
state or office Ae what concerns their special 
man-is not b ut there are some things which a 
natural aptit fae to know, though @ man has:a- 
Sootictie i =F: know them, as the theorems of 
to have oe t ce manifest that whoever neglects 
sins by a fee - what he is bound to have or to do, | 
negligence of ria ai Hence ignorance through 
ghee eee w. at a man is bound to know, is.@ 
if he does not i imputed to a man as negligence — 
This ignoranc add what he could not have known. % 
"be overco © 1s called invincible, because it cannot 
me by an effort. Such ignorance is not 2 


sin; but vincible j 
7 é ignorance j wo digs tail g 
one Is bound to know, eee Sunat sts of whet 


bound to know. - 


ee the head of word, deed, . desire ; 
aw of God, are to be understood also a 


the opposit : 
€ negations, in so f, 

a eat 
the character of sin; a Fas omission. bears. 


ignorance is sinful, is contaj 
of sin, inasmuch as 
ought to have been s 
to the acquiring of du 

 § 3. Asina sino 


% ‘Sort oa : i . 
k Meet ary; and in this way mere neglect- 
now, or mere inconsiderateness, is a sin. § ect to 


oot ets 
Specie 


incinerate i eran i 


_hess, it will in no way diminish sin. 


not if it is of what one is not : : 


- freely. 
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_ § 5. As in other sins of omission a man sins’ for 
that time only for which the affirmative precept 
obliges him to act, so is it also with the sin of 

ignorance. An ignorant person is not in the act of — 
sinning continually, but then only when it is time 
to acquire a knowledge which he is bound to have. © 


ARTICLE IV.—Does ignorance diminish sin ? 

R. Because all sin is voluntary, ignorance is 
capable of diminishing sin so far as it diminishes 
voluntariness: but if it does not diminish voluntari- 
Now, as for 
the ignorance that is a total excuse ‘from sin, as 
being a total taking away of voluntariness, plainly 
that does not diminish sin, but takes it away 
altogether. . Again, the ignorance which is not a 
cause of sin, but a concomitant of sin, neither 
diminishes sin nor increases’ it.) . That: ignorance 
then alone can diminish sin, which is a cause of sin 
and yet not a total excuse from sin. Such ignorance 
is sometimes directly and of itself voluntary, as 
when one of his own choice remains in ignorance 
upon some point, in order that he may sin miore 
Such ignorance seems to increase the 
voluntariness and the sinfulness of the action: for 
by reason of the will being bent on sinning, the man 


is ready to endure. the disadvantage of ignorance ~ 


to gain freedom to-sin. Sometimes, however, ‘the 
ignorance which is a cause of sin is ‘not directly 
voluntary, but indirectly and incidentally: as when 


_ one. will not labour at study, and thence comes: to 


22% See q. 6. art. 8. (Trh.) oo 8° 
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be ignorant ; or when one wi 
and thereby gets drunk an 
ignorance diminishes volun 
sinfulness, For when a th 
Sin, It cannot be said tha 
itself goes out upon the 


hence there is less conte 
sin. © 


d ‘wants discretion: such 
tariness and consequently 
ing is not known to bea 
t the will directly and of 


mpt and consequently less 


always greater sin; because it ma 


It may also happen, if 


one alone would have 


it was committed in d 
z runkenness: n et : 
the allowance that should be made ol raed 


Il drink wine to excess; 


sin, but only incidentally; 


2. Si ; ug 
§ 2. Sin added to sin makes more sins,: but not. 


and the same sin,’ ~ 


ond, that both together 
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but going upon expediency; because more breaches 


of the peace are committed by drunken men than 
by sober men, as is evident from the Philosopher. . . 


QUESTION LXXVII. 


OF THE CAUSE OF SIN ON THE PART OF THE 
_ SENSITIVE APPETITE. 


* 


ARTICLE I.—Is the will moved by passion that is in 
the sensitive appetite ? 

R. Since all the powers of the soul have their 
root in the one essence of the soul, it must be that 
when the activity of one power becomes intense, the 
activity of another must grow slack, or be wholly 
stopped, because every energy becomes less at any 
given point for being scattered in several directions. 
Thus by a sort of distraction, when the movement 


of the sensitive appetite becomes strong in passion, _ 


the proper motion of the rational appetite, which is 
the will, must be retarded, or hindered entirely. — 


“ARTICLE I].—Can reason be overcome by passion so... 


far as to go against its own knowledge ?? 


R. It was the opinion of Socrates that knowledge zi 


could never be overcome by passion: hence he made 


1 ‘This reads not unlike Hamilton's “inverse relation between 


"sensation and perception.” (Trl.) ~ 


" ® See above; qu-58- art. 2:; and Ethics and Natural Law, pp. 70— 
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out all virtues to be h 
sins to be acts done in 
to some extent Tight : fo 
apparent good, the will 
except where what is r 


abits of knowledge, and all 
ignorance. In this he was 


never travels towards evil, 


T since the will is of good or 


eally not good, still makes. 
d to the reason; and there- 


of 


ce or error of reason, Hence ~ 


hat work evil.” 


to right action, namely, 
Xnowledge, the failure of q 


now Again, 
we. must observe that i well be 
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Sidered; and then there seems 


no difficulty in a 
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a 
man acting contrary to what he actually does see 
consider. This case of a man not considering 


a particular instance what he’ habitually knows, 


arises sometimes out of mere want of concentration 
of mind, as when a man who knows geometry ais 
not apply himself to conadee Bee cue 
sions which, if he did apply himself, would readily 
occur to him. At other timesiit is some avaeheoad 
obstacle, such as exterior occupation or bodi y a 
firmity, that prevents-a man from considering sae 
he has habitual knowledge of. In this way i : 
that under the influence of passion a man aoe a 
consider in particular what - ie in general, 
ion hindering such consideration. 

See te tan is done in three ways. aa 
times it is by distraction, sometimes by patie ty, 
because passion commonly inclines to the saa 
of what the general knowledge directs; hens 
again by physical change in the body, whic : a pee 
the soul, and hinders its act from having ree ve : 
And thus passion draws the reason to si ie 
particular instance contrary to the knowle ge Ww 

it has in general. 


§ 3. For any one to have together in act know- Ps 


i i nd 
ledge or true opinion of a universal affirmative, a 


ini i tive, would be “ 
a false opinion of a particular negative, . 
e impossible but it is quite possible to have habitually ; 


a true knowledge of a. universal epoucgtanracal 
the same time im act a false opinion of a parti 


-habit, but of an act. unig ees 


negative; for an act is not the direct: contrary a 
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by cs ae = wad general knowled ge, a man is hindered 
ledge and’ rom subsuming under that general know ; 
cae ee at aconclusion; but he subsumes ; 
nation of €F general proposition, which the incli- j 
his Sacer Suggests, and under that he draws 
Seria ion, Hence the Philosopher says that 4 

yogism of the incontinent man has four pro- 4 


Positions, two particular and two general.’ One of | 
these general Pp 


ropositions is given by reason, 2 | 

i r 2 4 y reason, nd 
is we eerie ought never to be committed ; anothet 
given by passion, as that pleasure must be run afitt- 
ampers reason so i not 
subsume and conclude u wer abe 
hence, while Passion |] 
concludes under the sec 
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ot to be done, still in his 
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cause of sin is an inordinate self-love, leading to a 

contempt of God. : 
§ 4. Augustine says that “self-love reaching to 

contempt of God makes the city of Babylon.” . 


ARTICLE V.—Are the concupiscence of the flesh, the 
concuprscence of the eyes, and the pride of life appropriately 


' assigned as causes of sins ?} 


R. Good is the object of the sensible appetite in 
two ways: in one way absolutely, as it is the object 
of the concupiscible part; in another way under an 
aspect of difficulty, as it is the object of the irascible 
part. And there is a twofold form of craving, one 
physical, of objects whereby nature is kept up, as 
well that of the individual as that of the race; and 
the inordinate craving after these objects is called 
the concupiscence of the flesh: another craving there 
is that is psychical, of the things that are delightful 
to imagine, as money, fine clothes, and the like; and 
this psychical craving is called the concupiscence of 
the eyes. But. the inordinate craving after difficult 
good belongs to the pride of life, pride being an 
inordinate craving after excellence. Thus to these 
three heads may be reduced all the passions that 
are a cause of sin: for to the two first are reduced 


all the passions of the concupiscible faculty, to the. 3 a 


third all the passions of the irascible. Coe 

. § 2. The concupiscence of the eyes does not mean 
here the concupiscence of all things that can be 
seen with the eyes, but only of those things in which 


there is not sought any delight of the flesh that 


eae Nokon g wfed St.John foe 
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comes by sensible contact, but solely the delight of 4 
the eye, that is, of any apprehensive faculty. | ~~ 


| 

: ; t 
ARTICLE VI.—Is passion an extenuating circum * 
stance of sin ? i 
: R. Sin essentially consists in an act of. free | 

choice, which is a function of the will and of the | 
Teason. Passion is a movement of the sensitive | 
appetite. Now the sensitive appetite may stand to : 
free-will either antecedently or consequently. Ante- | 
cedently, inasmuch as a passion in the’ sensitive | 
4 


appetite draws or inclines the reason or will. Con- 
_ Sequently, inasmuch as the movements of the superiof 


Powers, if they are vehement, redound upon the 
inferior: for the will cannot m 


any object without the ex 
the sensitive appetite. 


ove intensely towards 
citement of a passion 12 


Passion considered as pte- 
ceding the act of the will must necessarily diminish 


sin. ° For an act is a sin so far as it is voluntary 
and existing in us. Now a thing is said to be in us . 
through reason and will. Hence when reason and 
will. act of themselves, not under any impulse: of 4 
Passion, the act is more ‘voluntary and more truly : 
existent mus. And thus passion diminishes sin by — 
diminishing voluntariness. Conséquent passion how-:. 
ever does not diminish’ sin but rather increases it, : 
or rather isa sign. of ‘its: magnitude, inasmuch as it 
shows the intentness of the will upon the act of sin } 
And thus it is true that the greater the lust or con- | 
cupiscence with which one sins, the greater the sin. 3 
§ x.:To the objection that passion is a cause 0 
‘sin, and that an augmentation of the cause augments 


By. 
xf 


| which the will might have prevented and does not.. 
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the effect, it is to be said that passion is a cause of 
sin in respect of the turning to the good that perishes. 
But the gravity of sin is measured rather in respect 
of the turning away from the good that perishes 
not, which turning away follows upon the turning 


4o incidentally, that is, beside the intention of the 


sinner. Now effects are not heightened by the 


-incidental augmentation of causes, but only by their 


ordinary proper augmentation. St 
§ 2. A good passion following the judgment of 


reason augments merit; but if it forestalls that 


judgment, so that the man is moved to well-doing 


‘rather by passion than by the judgment of reason, 


such a passion diminishes the goodness and credit 
of the act. elk 
§ 3. Though the motion of the will is more 
intense when it is urged on by passion, nevertheless 
the motion is not so proper to the will as if it were 
moved to sin by reason only. 


ARTICLE VII.—Is passion a complete excuse from 
sin ? 

R.-An act bad of its kind can be totally excused 
from sin only by being rendered totally involuntary. 
Hence, given a passion that renders the act that 


follows upon it totally involuntary, there is a total oe 


excuse from sin: otherwise the excuse is not total. — 
A thing may be voluntary either in itself or in its 
cause. Again, a thing may be voluntary directly or 
indirectly. That is directly voluntary to which the 
will goes out and tends: that is indirectly voluntary 


‘bar the use-of reason ; 


EE 


Ser ee yea reas 


og ee 
nee then is sometimes so great as totally to 
Bas mee ns use of reason, as in those who £0 | 
passion ae aes or anger. In that case, if the: 
fapated ee to begin with, the act is } 
cause. B sinful, because it is voluntary in its 

h e. ut if the cause was not voluntary but 
Physical, as when one from sickness or other such 


cause falls under a passion which totally takes away 


involuntary and is totally excused from sin. « But” 
Sometimes the passion is not so great as totally to. 
and then reason can shut. 
oe ha ian Py turning aside to other thoughts, 
serial ae € passion from taking effect in | 
ok rf § that the limbs are not set to work 4 
ao consent of reason: hence passion of. 
oes not totally excuse from sin. - > 


QUESTION LXXVIII. 
OF MALICE AS A. CAUSE -OF SIN. 5 ~ ‘ 


ARTICLE I.—Doés any one sin of deliberate, malice ? 

R. Man, like every other being, has_.a natural 
appetite for good: hence the declining of his 
appetite to evil comes from some. perversion or 
disorder in one or other of the originating principles 
within a man. Now the originating principles of 
human acts are understanding and appetite,.as well 
the rational appetite, which is called the will, as the 
sensitive. As then sin happens in human acts some- 
times from a defect of understanding, in the case 


-when one sins from ignorance, or from a defect in 


the sensitive appetite, when one sins from passion ; 
so also does it happen from a defect in the will, that 
is, from an inordinate will. Now the will is inordi- 
nate, when it loves the lesser good the more, and 
elects accordingly to suffer loss in the good less 


loved in order to gain the enjoyment of the good . che 
more loved. ‘Thus when any inordinate will loves a — os 


temporal good, like riches or pleasure, more than 
the order of reason and the divine law, or the 
charity of God, it is willing consequently to suffer 


damage and detriment in ‘spiritual goods for the 
"securing of good that is. temporal... But evil is 


ce 


oh 
ee a ae pa : 


opaste yee ners Sane 


po 


me ees 
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nothing else than Privation of good. Thus it is that 
a man knowingly 


temporal good. Hen 


ce he is said to sin of deliberate 
malice, or on purpos 


§ 2. Evil cannot be intended in itself as such, but 
\ it may be intended for the avoiding of evil or the 
“gaining of good elsewh 
would fain choose the 
without suffering the 
libertine would wish 

” offence of. God: but 
*. him he chooses to inc 
sinning rather than go 


good, which he intends in itself, 


with the alternatives before 


without his gratification. 


ARTICLE II.—Do 
. of deliberate malice ? - =. : 

R. It is not the same thing to sin with a 
habit .and to sin by 
is not necessary, 
will of him who has ‘it. 
‘defined to be « somethin 
will.” And therefore; as it m 


having a vicious habit may brea 
virtue, because re 


evil habit, but some 
may also happen t 
habit may act by passion 
“of by the: habit 
vicious habit, he 
malice: because to “every man having i 


ptable, ‘which -befits him, 
bit, becoming thus to him: 


es every one who sins by habit, sin 


; according to his proper-ha 


wills a spiritual evil to gain 3. 


€, as knowingly choosing evil. 


ere. In such a case the agent 


loss of another good; as the . 
to enjoy his pleasure without — 


ur the displeasure of God by 


habit. For the use of a habit © 
-but is under the. control of the : 
Hence also a habit 1s 
g that you use when you. ; 
ay happen. that one AC 
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Gee re Tee 
as it were connatural, because Sprain toavicioul 
ee er man accordin; ne 
ture.. But what befits a it follows that 
habit excludes spiritual good. Hence A : good that 
the iat chooses spiritual evil. fe oo this is to sin 
befits him according to his habit; roi manifest - that 
by deliberate malice. Hence it is te malicé.- 
ie ins by habit, sins of deliber aye lice, the 
eka ‘sins committed of deliberate ite 8 
Pecos itting them, acc oe 
; joices after committ ; . ne evil 
tics, me Who are glad east eaaed b : ay any 
: poet Sate icked things. * | it 
d rejoice in most wic sin by habit, 
sorrow aftr sang aie ee peers them 
: au 
rally arises not bec nsequence 
nae but a of some unpleasant co ? min 
> 


that they incur by committing it. 


RTICLE.1V.—I deli alice 

ARTICLE. I pe s sin committed of deliberate malice 

m tha , sston Po 

i grievous than sin committed from pa aes : 

- The sin that is of deliberate malice more 
. e 


grievou 


Sie ae ce princi- 
sin has place princi- 
reasons. First, because, since nd peculiar to 


and ‘ 
Pally eae ah eee ae other things 
will the sin is, the graver is the sin, of deli. 
ait jal ; Now when sin is einen proper 
be anes the movement of sted it of passion, 
ss Ge will than when it is area . vas of itself 
the wi . 
i in the former case oat eellad 
Fanagiery whereas in the latter it . . ne 2 
owar 5 : mar . 
1 By habit, i.e. om principle. He Te ae effects to virtue. 


i 7 i _course works all the oppos! vice. See 
Melt Teel a the border-land between behees rs ; 
nitiiue : 


above, q. 58. art. 3. § 2. (Trl.) 
2 Prov. ii, 14. SS ae 


LU. Q. LXxvut. ART. IV, 


J . é < A is. 
‘to sin by a sort of extrinsic cause. Hence sin 


aggravated by the mere fact of its being of malice; 


and the more vehemen 
aggravation: whereas. 
‘is diminished 
Passion has been, 
which inclines the 


t the malice, the greater the 


€ in matters of conduct; 


thing to siz 


t by chotce. 
chooses indee 


He who sins by passion, 
d to sin, 


but not by choice ; because 
prime origin of the sin, but | 

he is ‘induce 

Passion apart 


> he would not choose, - 


d by passion: to choose that which, | 


8, <tn omamn tom nee 


when sin is of passion, a 
the more, the more vehement the :; 


one thing to choose to sin and another | 
a3 
= 
My 


"1 ‘The intervening questions deal with ori 
= theological matters. (Trl.) 


QUESTION LXXXIV. ee 
| SIN. 
F ONE SIN BEING THE CAUSE OF ANOTHER SII 
ce) 


i 1 tly so 

ARTICLE 1V.—Are the seven capital vices fit Ly 

RTI 5 

; of which 
eae ae vices are called capital, = rae 
ther vices spring, especially in ae er ae 
: tion. Now the personal pre : Ste ee 
iadivideal sinner for some one end : ae Beata 
all others, and his falling : bape foe scicsuncally, 
ins, i ing that cannot e tre veiculat 
ie aie erdcaiet eee es rae 

ecaus rticul eee oe 
indivi are infinite. ; Fr oueauie, 
parsiinare ay relations of various sen : - i 
deh “ori in of vice from vice = i Zi Hae 

ri 
sstaral relations there we nave cen aan then — 
admit of scientific investigation. n pe aaa chicas 
those vices are called capital, the.e 
rey 


ing the 
f, . ways of MOVING Vives 
wh have certain primary istinguished "2: 
ere 5 er the capital vices are distingu sh d 5 
app 3 


-shun -evil; or 
ordinarily, to pursue good : and ea Pd 
| indirectly and occasionally, to pursue sot 


ginal. sin and other 


Seles ageiemn sagan sos Looaopesmeierers 
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sie LI. Q. LXXXIV. ART. 19. . | a 
) a belongs to , 
eon Guaeet ee that good, the movement, ’ BAe oes 
evil oe ’ eing a hindran 
ae oa ae oa Rare | grows sad over another’s good as being 
. » the good of ma 


First, there is the good of the soul, which has the | 
quality of being desirable for the mere thought of 


it, as excellence of Praise or honour; and this good 
vainglory inordinately pursues. There is another 
good which belongs to the body, either to the 
Preservation of the individual, as meat and drink, 
and this good &lutiony inordinately pursues; or t0 

. the preservation. of the species, as the intercourse 
of the sexes, and to this luxury is directed. A third 
§00d is external, 


namely, riches, and to this covel- 
ousness tends. 


Or. to look at 
special power of 
its partaking som 
happiness, which 
the first element 


good, to. move desire-comes from 
ewhat of the proper attributes of 
all men naturally desire. : Now 

of happiness is perfection: for 
happiness is perfect g00d, to which belongs. excel- 
lence or brilliancy; and that. is ~what. pride: oF. 
vainglory craves. The Second element is sufficiency, 
which covetousness. 


craves in the riches that promise 
_ it... The. third element is deli 


happiness cannot be 
after... +‘ fee a 

i. But the avoidance of. 

annexed 
happens in respect of the agent’s own good : and 
then. sloth appears, which grows. sad over. spiritual 
00d on account of. 
‘or this avoidance happens over the good of another: 
and if this bé without any active. rising up against 


the matter in another light—the 
ght, without. which || 
sand this gluttony and lust seek _ 
good on account of evil 


to it. happens. in. two ways. . Either. it - 


the bodily labour attached to it;_ 


| 
| 


. it i with an 

to one’s own pre-eminence;-or It 1S pene ae 

n . 

active rising up to take vengeance, an ” , 
it is anger. Se 


QUESTION LXXXVI. 
5 OF THE STAIN OF SIN. ; 


- ARTICLE I.—Does stn cause any stain on the oe a 
R. A stain properly so called is spoken of in 


its 
' material things, when some lustrous body loses its” 


i ase 
lustre by contact with another aes pi ae : 
of clothes, gold and silver, and : e a et ee 
the image that must be kept to : a Bee ne 
stain in spiritual things. Now the so rie natieal 
a twofold lustre, one from the shining an ae 
light of reason, whereby it is guided ae i ae 
other from the shining of the divine lig ae 
and grace, whereby man is further pe ee 
good and seemly action. Now sane pee 
contact of the soul, when it clings ete : asi 
Jove. But when it sins, it clings to objec Aaeseny ae 
nett te F nate Dake eae a a contact, 
* just thi of lustre, a 
she eal metaphorically a stain on the soul. : 


ARTICLE II.—Does the stain remain padi soul 


t of sin? eeu ea 
oF ae Ae of sin remains on the soul even 


T-l, Q. LXXXVI. ART. 1, 


when the a i : 
Me oa . = Passes. The reason is, because 
enines a certain lack of lustre, cot- 


sequent u 
pon a departure from reason or from. 


4 


the divi 
remains a Wherefore, so long as the man 
sin remains on hie from this light, the stain of 
light of reason a aa eat ‘when he returns to the 
the work of ee the light divine, which return is 
mere Geseiticn of then the stain ceases. But the 
. departed from re the act of sin, whereby the man 
law, does not i light of reason and of the divine 
state in which ee his immediate return to the 
the will contra € had been, but some movement of 
just as when ores the first movement is required: 
another, he does as moved away to a distance from. 
’ oes not become near him again the 


instant th : 
by a cont; © movement ceases, but has to come back’ 
Pade rary movement. Es 
2 The utilitarian ; os : 
i an sees no stain in sj : 
where this noti 10 stain in sin. See Grote’ a : 
and Natural Lane oe distinctly re aie gece nf 
find Natural Law, pp. 186, x87, (Te) ee 


° 


tion is punishment. 


. freezes more after it has been warmed.” 
“Newton's law, that“ action and reaction are 


QUESTION LXXXVII. 
OF LIABILITY TO PUNISHMENT. » 


ARTICLE I.—Is liability to punishment an effect of 
sin ? 

R. The rule passes from the domain of physical 
nature to human affairs, that what rises up against 
anything, suffers loss from the same. For we see 
in physics that of two contraries the one acts more 
violently when the other supervenes.! Hence in 


‘men this is found in accordance with natural incli- 


nation, that every one tries to put down the man 
that rises up against him. But since sin is an 
inordinate act, it is manifest that whoever sins acts .. 
against some order, and consequently must be put 
down and degraded from that order, which degrada- 
Hence man may be punished - 

with a threefold punishment, according to the three. - 
orders to which the human will is subject. Human — 
nature is subject in the first place to the order: of 
its own-reason; secondly, to the order of human o 
government, . spiritual . or temporal, political or; 
domestic; thirdly, to the general order of divine 
2 St. Thomas's ‘illustration here is from Aristotle, that “‘ water 
‘We might perhaps quote 

equal.” (Trl.) 


= ». Tepaired. Thus, 


~., Power of God alone; 
«Sight. is kept, and some hindran 


T-Il. Q. LXXXVII. ART. Ul. at 
4 
Each of these orders is upset by sit, | 
in that the sinner acts against reason and against |. 
human law and against divine law. Hence he incurs | 
a triple penalty: one from himself, which is remorse 
of conscience; another from man, and a third from 
God.! , 
§ 3. On Augustine’s words, ‘ Every inordinate 
mind is its own punishment,” it is to be said that : 
this punishment, Consisting in an inordinate mind, : 
is due to sin, as sin is a perversion of the order J 


government, 


reason. But the sinner becomes liable to another 
punishment by: his 


-divine or human law. 


§ 4. It is said: « Tribulation and anguish upon 
-€very soul of man that worketh evil.’2 


perversion of the order of 


ARTICLE III.—Does any 
everlasting punishment ? 2 
'- JR. Sin incurs liability 
that it is the subversion oO 
‘the : cause: Temains, : the: effect . remains ; ‘hence. so 
long as the subversion of order remains, the liability 
_-to- punishment must remain. But order is subverted : 
“sometimes reparably, .sometimes irreparably. For — 
‘in all cases a defect that means the withdrawal of — 
@ principle is irreparable; but if only the principle 
is safe, by: ‘virtue. thereof other defects may be — 
if the principle of sight is lost, the 
‘restoration of sight cannot take place but by. the — 
_whereas if the principle of 
ces to vision occur, 


to. punishment. by this, 
f some order. Now, while 


“1 Ethics and Natural Law, PP..171, nn.-4, seq: 2 Romans ii. 9: 


sin make a man liable to : 
| 
q 
4 


- LE QU LXXXVH. ART. UE” 
they may be set to rights by sees by ee " 
in-every order there is some princip oe te 
becomes partaker-of that order. An ae whaebe 
by sin the principle of-order be destroye echt 
the human will is subject to God, an ae cng 
will ensue of itself irreparable, audi tee rinciple 
repaired by the power of God. Now e aunts 
of this order is the last end, whereunto a ra 
by charity... And_ therefore whatsoever ee a 
‘men away from God: by taking wie Se Ate 
of themselves bring on liability to everlasti BP 
ae In no court is it required that the ee 
ment should be adapted to the fault Fe s ee 
duration. For though adultery or sane seca 
mitted in a moment, it is not on t pee 
punished with the penalty of a even wae 
times with perpetual imprisonment ae ae we 
times also with death: in which a ecating’ pie 
must consider, not the time taken in he pense 
offender, but the fact that he is cut - loner 
to come from the fellowship of the 4 a arity 
represents after his fashion the eterni y 7 hes 
ae anon epare that is inflicted geen 
to fain laws is not always medicinal to him tha 


et . ng, > ra 
is punished, but to others, as when a robber is hung, 


ing-to the — 
not for his’ own amendment, but according: to 


i d, the fool. 
see icked man being scourged, the 
shail’ eos -So. then. also the been tea 
_ punishments of the reprobate, inflicted by oayate:. 


1 Prov. xix. 25.0 9 5 


“ment remains. 
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medicinal to those who upon consideration of se | 
punishments abstain from sins, according to the | 
text : 


“Thou hast given a warning to them that; 
fear thee, 


that thy b 


that they may flee from before the bow, ' 
eloved may be delivered.”2 cee 


ARTICLE IY. 


—Is the punishment due to sin infinite 
in amount ? : 


: . ° -? é : 
R. There are two elements in sin: one is the | 
turning awa 


that element is infini 
infinite. The other 

_ Sood that perishes ; 
both because the go 
and because the act 
acts of a creature ¢ 
of the turning away 
pawn: of loss, which al 
of the infinite good o 
- inordinate turning to 
sense, which is finite, 


te: hence in this respect sin is 
is the inordinate turning to the + 
and in this respect sin is finite, | 
od that perishes is itself finite, 4 
of turning to-it is finite, for the z 
annot be infinite. On the patt 
then there answers to sin the | 
So is infinite: for it is the loss — 
f God. But on the part of the _ 
there answers to it the pain of 


the liability to° punishment : 


* “ARTICLE VI.—Deoes 
_ vematin after the sin ? 

“ R. In sin there 
culpable act and the 
_ on the cessation of t 


‘liable as a trans 
to which order 


yy from the good that perishes not; and | - 


e - . : ma’ 
afterthe removal of the stain of sin, there ay 
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, f justice ; he who 

back to the equilibrium of justice ; 60 ie ao 

has indulged his own will Bey ce nae ee 
acting against the commandment o , 


ivine justice, either 
according to the order of divine justice, eit 


ins to 
spontaneously or reluctantly, a intenasa ast ide 
what he would wish. And the ee eae 
also in injuries done to men, Hence i ae Gat 
when the act of sin or of injury done But if we 
the debt ‘of punishment still segue canes 
speak of the taking away of sin nee ee 
of it, evidently the stain of sin or feared 
away from the soul except by ay sou ee 
to God ; as it was in separation from 


: hich is 
-soul incurred that loss of its own lustre w 


i ited to: 
the meaning of a stain. Now the soul is uni 


: d pe 
God by the will. Hence the stain of sin canno 


the i am 
be taken out of man, unless the will of m 


ivine justice, by either spon--: 
accepts the order of divine justice, by 


i i mpen--. 
taneously taking upon itself punish ntly, bearing thé 
sation for the past fault, or patien - born ways 
punishment inflicted by God; for ; csmetacions 
punishment = bears the character ro) eae 
Now the fact of being satisfactory a at the 
thing of the nature of punishment. re Ba 
nature of punishment to be agains 


cone 2 
satisfactory punishment, although, Rene ATE 8 
sidered, it is against the will, yet = ret tore the’ 
against it as things actually stand; w 


ly ry, but involun- 
punishment here is absolutely setae ee aes 
tary in a restricted sense. “We must say thel 


<< 1 Cf above, q. 6. art. Me (Trl) ee 
COR ee ein Gee ee 


oes a ete im aps 7 
Saleen Sear 


a3 


_ to have increase in a 
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remain a liability, not to punishment absolutely, but i 
to punishment inasmuch as it is satisfactory. | 

§ 2. Punishment absolutely so called is not due : 
to the virtuous: still there may be due to them: 
punishment in its Satisfactory aspect; for this i | 


‘ 
also a point of virtue to make satisfaction fot | 
offences to God or to man. € 


i 
ARTICLE VII.—Is all punishment for some fault ?: | 

- Satisfactory punishment is in some sort 
voluntary. And because those who differ in deserv-’ 
ingness of punishment may be one in will by the 
union of love, it sometimes happens that one who” 
has not sinned, voluntarily bears the punishment of i 
another in his Stead ; as we see that sometimes one | 
man takes upon himself another man’s debt.. But} 
if we speak of punishment absolutely so called, 25 | 
bearing the proper character of punishment, thet 
punishment always has reference to the sufferer’s — 
own fault, sometimes his actual sin, and. sometimes 
_ Original sin. Primarily the punishment of original | 
sin is that human nature is left to itself, deprived of | 

~ the aid of original justice : consequently upon this — 
come all the penalties that befall men from the 
~ defect and shortcoming of nature. ne 
..It is to be noted, however, 
thing wears the look of a penal - 
has not the absolute character of 
punishment is a species of evil, t 
of good. Nowa man may suffer 


that sometimes 2 
infliction, and yet™ 
punishment. For | 
hat is, of privation : 
loss in a less good, 
greater; for instance, loss of 
“Money to gain health of body, or loss of both fo 
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we — 


salvation of his soul and the glory of God. a 
loss in that case is not absolutely an evil = : 
man, but only an evil in a restricted sense. nae 
it has not the absolute character of punishmen Z i 
of medicine; for physicians also give ae po 2 : 
for the recovery of health. And ipo t ae ‘ae 
of evils are not properly punishments, they cicaa 
reducible to any fault’ as their cause, aura 
much as the mere necessity of the adminis ae 
to human nature of medicinal inflictions eres: 
the corruption of nature, which is the ase : 
of original sin: for in the state of innoc he 
would not have been necessary to lead any : . 
advance in virtue by exercises that sa oe 
described as inflictions. Hence whatever t er : 
of the character of a penal infliction here, © 
i riginal sin as its cause. 

ayes and material goods ae ere 
«some good to man, but they are petty goo a a 
grand goods of man are spiritual. it ‘- a o 
divine justice, therefore, to give ee : as 
virtuous people; and of temporal goo Rien 
So much as serves the purpose of virtue. ee 
Dionysius says: ‘It is the care of divine jus 


. ial : 5 
‘ to soften the fortitude of heroes by gifts of aby: ae 
things.” But with other men this very bestow: we 


mare << 6 
temporal goods turns to their spiritual oe Peale e 
the conclusion drawn, ‘“ Therefore pride ha ie 

them fast.”? a fog 
ESS 1 Psalm Ixxii. 6. 


nner 


_ this manner of pen 


ea 
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Sin ? 
R. Loss of materia inne a 
the body itself, is a manner of medicinal inflictio 


ordained to the Salvation of the soul. Hence there. 


is nothing to hinder one being punished with such 


' penalties for the sin of another either by God oF 

man, as children for parents, and subjects for theif — 
nso far as they are in a manne 
same ;! yet so that if the son of 


lords and masters, i 
the chattels of the 


Subject be a partaker in the fault of his principal, 


partaker in the. fault, it bears the character’ of 
punishment asregards h 


punished, but as regards 
character of medicine only, 
ma Filius est ves 
doctrine of this and 


eeu? 


: the preceding article, cf. II-II. q. 108, art. 4." 


“ARTICLE VIII.—Is any one punished for another’ 4 


] goods, or even detriment to” 


al deprivation bears the character a 
_of punishment for both Parties; but if he is nota~ 


im for whom the other os 
-him who is punished, they 


parentis was a maxim of the Roman law. On the 


QUESTION LXXXVIII. 


OF VENIAL AND MORTAL SIN. 


Articte I—Is it proper to divide sin ag venial 
3 . . 
as "The principle of spiritual life is ae 
the last end. If this reference is set ein 
defect cannot be made good by ate aa 
principle, but only by the power 


being 
therefore such sins’ are called mortal, as being 


i the 
irreparable. But. those sins are reparable, 


‘ch is i f ‘means to 
‘ inordinateness of which is in regard o 


i er of reference to the 
on re aad ae are called aniebire 
ae oe then and venial sin are wierd ne 
another, as being the one amine : eeirae 
irreparable. This sa glib are eOMTETNE 
as regards all principles of action ie recent 
but not in regard of the power o fo) ol = 
Tepair the. ravages of any disease, acy 
a phe perfect character of ike 
ae sit only. . Venial sin is oii oe cei ae 
the character of sin in an imperfect degree, 


| in, i ‘same that a 
_ being related to mortal sin, in the same way 


“c- is no sin at all, not even a venial 


I-Il. Q. LXXXVIII. ART. I. 


accident is called a being in relation to substance, — 


aS possessing an imperfect character of being. For 


‘venial sin is not in the teeth of the law, since he who | 


.Sins venially does not do what the law [substantially] 
forbids, nor omit to do that to which the law 
[substantially] binds him by precept to do; but his 


action is wide of the law, since he does not observe - 


the measure of reason which the law intends. 


§ 2. The precept of the Apostle, ‘‘ Whether you 
eat or drink, or whatever else you do, do all to the. 


glory of God,”! is affirmative: hence it does not 


bind us to be discharging it every moment. Hence 4 
it is not against this Precept, if a man fails actually 
to refer all that he does to the glory of God. It is. 


1 


sufficient then for one habitually to refer himself and 


all his ongoings to the glory of God, to escape 


sinning mortally every time that he does not actually 
refer an action to the glory of God.?. But venial si 


does not exclude an habitual reference of human — 


Conduct to the glory of God, but only an actual 


Teference; because it does not exclude charity which | 


directs a man to God habitually. 


~-§°3. He who sins venially, adheres to a temporal © 
ion, since he does not set = 
of use, referring to é 


good, not by way of fruit 
up his rest therein, but by way 
God not actually but habitually. 


Sg Cor xe 3r a 
“2 “The mere omission of the a 


ctual reference of the action to God : 
sin. But as such actual reference 

is a bar for the moment to venial sin, so venial sin may find an entry 

where such reference is omitted, (Trl): ane eerie rete 


~ where there is no specific difference. 


rarer st are 2 


2 agi aeonnrtnane sapartart hey GB 
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Article II.—Do mortal sin and venial differ in 
kind ? ; 

R. It being by charity that sai is re et 

ill i ied to that w 
his last end, when the will is carried to th 
of itself is repugnant to charity, that sin seek 
in point of its object, and hence is ae = 
kind; whether it be against the love 0 ri fe 
blasphemy, perjury, and the like, or agains aoa 
of our neighbour, as murder and pnpe hae 
such sins are mortal of their kind. But cee nen 
in sinning the will is carried to that whic hcanre 
in itself a certain ee but tee a 
; our nei > 

contrary to the love of God an ; 
in iB cues of an idle word or excess of ena 
and such sins.are venial of their kind. a pane 
moral acts take a colour of good or evil, : ‘aes 
from their object, but also from the ann : ane 
the agent, it happens occasionally that w 


: , ee 
-venial sin of its kind so far as its object goes, 


becomes mortal on ‘the part of the agent: ees 
be because he directs it to something ees ot 
mortal of its kind, as when one puts a5 ae 
word as a step towards the commnssion re) ay 
In like manner on the part of. the ao Ra ae 
happen that a sin which is morta aces ree 
becomes: venial on: account of the are aires 
the act, it being not fully deliberate. 


ial si differ in kind (I-IT. 
i nial sin, as such, do not int : 
pang arene kinds of sin are mortal, objective 
eet wal some kinds are objectively venial. ms ig aan 7 
difference of mortal and venial is not esi : en eos be bad 
Sie, ‘ é oe : ! 
‘it follows upon’ specific differences, a ne ee himeel 


‘in the above art. §. § 2. (in the Latin). (Trl) age ae 


+ 


QUESTION XC. 

Cas OF Laws.! - 

ac: ARTICLE I.—Is law a function of reason? 
R. A law is a rule an 

‘one is induced to ac 
_. Now the rule and m 
it being the part o 
_which-is the first 
Jaw must be some 


easure of human acts.is See : 
f reason to direct to the end, 
function of reason.. 

ARTICLE II, 
good ? 


__R. As reason is the Principle of human acts, $0: 
S something which acts as 2 
g in regard of. all the rest; y 
hing. law must mainly and 4 

in matters: of conduct,’ which 4 
ractical reason, the prime.main-, A 
nd in view ; and that_is happl- 


“In reason itself there i 
Principle or mainsprin 
- and upon ‘this. somet 
chiefly bear, -Now 
“are the domain of p 
spring is the last en 
ess... Hence law m 

that is 


d measure of acts, whereby 
t or-is restrained from action. | 


Principle of conduct... Hence # ; 


—Is law always directed to.the general : 


' BIL.Q. XC. ART. HI. : 
isa part of a perfect community, it pear ave He 
that law peculiarly regards the order beg ef2.2 
followed in view of the general happin e Beatie 
Since the name of Jaw denotes something igs 
upon the general good; every sires Aa re 
scribing a particular work lacks the eek 
law, except inasmuch as it is referred to the gene: : 
> a 
good of the community. | 


ARTICLE III.—Has the faa of any and ay 
J St 

ee ee first and Capac 
oder that is to be taken towards the seve ae 
Now to order anything towards the ge anata 
belongs either to the whole oe Smee ed 
who is the vicegerent of the ee eee cre 
therefore the framing of a law Se is Sa acaba: 
whole people or belongs to a public pe Sones 
has care of the whole people : eae pene 
arenes ate ne as his special 
to him to whom the e ce : 
aera the foe. “ These are a law to eane 
Saat it is to be said that a law is in a person, 


tii 

=: pe cries ing, but also by partic! se 

not only as in one regulati this latter way od Sus 
icipates : 
man is a law to himself, inasmuch as he participates _ 


pation as in one regulated. 


ty ites: him.» 
in the direction. given by one who PEs hor 
‘Hence it is added in the same eore ge ge 
the work of the law written in their hearts.” 


i : induce another to ~/: 
epic § Be. A private. person cannot inc : 


“Romans fi. 14: a 
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virtue efficaciously: for he can only admonish ; but F 


if hi fieast.s : : 
is admonition is not received, he has no coercive 


oe which the law must have, if it is to induce | 
people to virtue efficaciously. This coercive powel ai 


is held by the multitude, or by a public personage 


to whom it belongs to inflict penalties; and there: | 


fo . . A 
a is for the holder of this power alone to make 


§ 3. As the individual is part of the household, | 


so the household is part of the State; and the State 
a - perfect - ommunity. ~ And therefore, as the 
Lait! one individual is not the last end, but is 
one sin ch - general good, so also the good of 
ainple . is acts is directed to the good of oné 
he wh e, which is a perfect community. Hence 
OROVEEDS.2 family, may make regulations or 


‘Standing orders, not however such. as ‘to -have’ the:. : 


character of law. 


“o ARTICLE IV.—Is promulgation of the. essence of f 


law pero 
ans ie ele! tee on others by way of a rule 
by its applicati ow a rule and measure is imposed 
Hence, Pate to the subjects ruled and measured. 
» for a law to have the binding force which is 
proper to a law, it must: be applied to the men who 


: oe ae ete by it. Such application is made | 
. de 5 a PeMe : brought under their notice by § 
promulgation. Hence Promulgation is necessary } 


for the law to have force. 


38g 


; “And thus from the four precedi Sanka cay ft 
. eget ic preceding articles may. _ 
fathered the definition of a law, which is nothing 


I-Il. Q: XCI. alr. Ie I, 


else than an ordinance of rehson for the general good, 
emanating from him who has the care of the community, 
and promulgated. eae 


QUESTION XCI. 
OF THE VARIETY OF LAWS.. 


ArTIcLE I.—Is there any Eternal Law? 

R. A law is nothing else than the dictate of 
practical reason in the sovereign who governs a 
perfect community. Now it is manifest, supposing 
that the world is ruled by Divine Providence, that 
the whole community of the universe is governed | 
by Divine Reason. And therefore the plan of: 
government of things, as it is in God the Sovereign 
of the universe, bears the character of a law. And 
because the Divine Reason conceives nothing accord- 
ing to time, but ‘has’ an eternal concept, therefore it 
is that this manner of law must be called eternal. 

§ 1. To the objection that there was no subject 
from eternity on whom a law could be imposed, 
it is to be said that the things that are not in 
themselves exist with God, as being known and 
pre-ordained by Him, according to the text : 
“Who calleth those things that are not, as’ those 
that are.’’? Hh oe VEER 

ArTicLe IL.—Is there in us any natural law ?” 
~~ R. Law being a rule and measure, may be in a3 


© Romans ive 17 
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in it intellectually and rationally, therefore the parti- y ; 
cipation of the Eternal Law in the rational creature + 


and measured. Hence since all things subject tof is properly called a law; for law is a function of 
_teason: but in the irrational creature it 1s not. 


Divine Providence are ruled and measured by the 
Eternal Law, it is manifest that they all participate _ shared rationally; hence it cannot be called a law 
to some extent in the Eternal Law, inasmuch bythe} except by a similitude. Cigot te : ee 
stamp of that law upon them they have their inclinz a Moe he 
ons to their several acts and ends. But among} ARTICLE IV.—Was it necessary that there» should 

a othe rest the rational creature is subject to Divine! — be any divine law ?} ae 
y providence in a more excellent way, being itself R. Besides the natural law and human law it 
vo Periaker in Providence, providing for itself 204} was necessary for the guidance of human life to 

others. Hence there is in it a participation of the - have’a divine law. And this for four reasons: 
Eternal Law, whereby it has a natural inclination t0| First, because it is by law that man is guided to 
I Si ae and end: such participation inthe Eternal! the performancé of proper acts in view of his last 
FLW im the rational creature is called the natural law. - end. And if indeed man were ordained to an end ° 
te when the Psalmist had said:1 “Offer up} that did not exceed the measure of the natural 
a sacrifice. of justice,” as if'in answer to some} faculties of man, there would be no need of man’s 
wt Mane what the works of justice are, he adds: } having any guidance on the part of reason beyond — 
ay eu "ay; Who . showeth ‘us . good things?” : that of the natural law, and human law which is 
Answering this question, he says: “The light of | derived from it. But because man is ordained to- 
; sia ve tree O. Lord, is signed upon us,” | an end of eternal blessedness, which exceeds the 
Signifying that the light of natural reason, whereby | - measure of the natural human faculties, therefore _ 
es itea or what is good and what evil, which is the } . it was necessary that, over and above natural Pe 
inpreceies : Aoeinin law, is. nothing else than a2 | and human law, he should be further guided to his ae 
is clea" ih a the divine light upon us. Hence it end by a law given from God. Secondly, eee aes 
a partici a _the natural law is nothing else than | — of the uncertainty of human judgment, espe a is 
creatun 4 ation of the Eternal Law in the rational } — on contingent and particular matters, whence itis. 
ee SAS aE Glee ae 8 that different men come to form different judgments. 
e a 3: pian irrational animals share in the Eternal | on human acts; whence also different and contrary 
PE in their own way, as also does the rational ao Be tae ae SEC ga 
creature. But because the rational creature shares | 2 What. St. Tomas calls the divine am eee clan 
: ee j Caress re breaches : known by revelation and. as applied to th es te « 


thing in two ways: in one way as in one ruling and : 
measuring, in another way as in one that is oat 


' 


i 


Ee 


Fo naan oe a 


> salm “iv.6: © 2 Ethics and Natural Law, pp. 133, 134..(T. Acris enone deme see ge, 


oat 


Lsseananemseancestaren 


of cae tight: “ giving wisdom to little ones,” :! 
in that it directs man to an end supernatural and — 


270 I-. Q. XCI. ART. IV. 
Bate ee ee ee 
laws arise. In order then that man might know | 
without a doubt what to do and what to avoid, it} 
was necessary for him to be guided in his acts by 2} 
law given from God, which can be relied upon fot 
certain not to err. Thirdly, because man can make 
a law only upon matters of which he can bea judge 
Now the judgment of man cannot pass upon interior 
acts, which are hidden, but only upon exterior ' 
movements which appear: and yet for the pe} 
fection of virtue rectitude in both sorts of acts is 
necessary. And therefore human law could not f 
sufficiently restrain and direct interior acts: but | 
to this end it was necessary for a divine law t0 : 
Supervene. Fourthly, because human law cannot } 
punish or prevent all evil doings; for in the wish | 
‘to take away all evils many good things would be. 
taken away, and the profit of the public good would 
be impeded, which is necessary for the preservation | 
of society. In order then that no evil might 8° } 
unforbidden and unpunished, the supervening of | 
the divine law was necessary, whereby all . sins | 
are prohibited. And these four causes are touched | 
ee the Psalm, where it is said: “The law of } 
ee ord is _unspotted,”? allowing no turpitude | 
of Sinz. converting souls,” because it directs not. 
only exterior but also interior acts : “the testimony | 
of the Lord. is faithful,” for the certain knowledge | 


divine. : : ae 
S$ t BY ae natural law. the Eternal Law is 


--¥ Psalm xviii 8.00 


III. Q. XCII. ART. I. azz 
a 
sufficiently shared in according to the measure of 
the’ capacity of human nature. But to his super- 
natural last end man needs to be directed in some 
higher way. And therefore there is given by God 
an additional law, which is a higher participation of 
the Eternal Law. : 


QUESTION XCII. 
OF THE EFFECTS OF LAW. 


. ARTICLE I.—Is it an effect of law to make men 
£00d P 

R. If the intention of the lawgiver is fixed upon 
true good, which is public good regulated according 
to divine’ justice, it follows that the working of the 
law is towards making men good absolutely. But 
if the lawgiver’s intention is carried to that which 
is not absolutely good, but is'expedient or pleasurable 
to himself, even in opposition to divine justice, then 
the law does not make men good absolutely, but 
only in a restricted sense: good, that is, for the 
purposes of such a government. In this way good 
is found even in what is to be styled properly bad: 
as one ‘is called a good robber, because he operates 
in a manner calculated to gain his end. a 
--§ x, Virtue «is twofold, acquired and infused.” 
Habituation contributes to both, but in different — 
ways. It causes acquired virtue: it. disposes to 


“<1 It follows that where the mass of the citizens are not good, , “~ 
democracy makes an unhappy government. So of course does. 


~ oligarchy also, where the ruling few are unprincipled men. (Trl). : : . - 


Ce 


; I-Il. Q. XCII. ART. 1. ee 
infused virtue; and where infused virtue exists, it” 
Preserves it and advances it. Hence the Philo- 
sopher says that “legislators make people good by 
habituating them.” oe 


_Teference to the whole to which it belongs. Hence 
Augustine says: ‘“ Unseemly is every part that befits 
not the whole.” Since, then, every man is a part 
of the State, it is impossible for any man to be 
good, unless his behaviour is well calculated to : 
serve the common good: nor can the whole be it 
a. good condition, unless it is made up of parts well 


{ 
§ 3. The goodness of every part is estimated it | 


adapted to it. ‘Hence it is impossible for the } 
common weal to flourish unless the citizens afe- 
virtuous, at least they who exercise the sovereignty: | 
‘But is enough for the good of the community, that } 
the others be virtuous to the extent of obeying the | 


commands of those in power. And therefore the — 
Philosopher says: “The virtue of a sovereign and | 


_ of a good man is the same: but the virtue of any 
- common citizen and of a good man is, not the 
-. Same,””. bes ins es a 


ae reason, is not, absolutely speaking, a law, but rather 


 § 4.-A tyrannical law, not being according to 


a perversion _of law; and yet inasmuch as it has.- 
something of a law about it, it intends that the’ | 


-government.? 0s 
“1 This applies not to monarchicai governments only. “The Social 
_.. Democracy may be, and likely enongh will be, the fruitful. mother: 

a of many such tyrannical laws. (Trl.) <<.“ ee 


4 


“citizens should be good: its. aim being to make | 
them obedient, or good for the purposes of sucha } 
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§ 5.-It is a saying of the Philosopher, that 
“the wish of every legislator is to make men good.” 


ARTICLE II. 

§ 4. To Augustine’s words, “ Of servile fear, 
which is the fear of punishment, though one do 
good, yet he does not do it well,” it is to be said 
that from becoming accustomed to avoid evil and 
fulfil what is good through fear of punishment, 2 
man is sometimes led on to do the same with 
delight and of his own will; and in this way the 
law even by punishment leads men on to goodness.. 


QUESTION XCIII. 


. OF THE ETERNAL LAW. 


ARTICLE I.—Is the Eternal Law the Sovereign 


» Plan existing in the mind of God ?} 
R. As with every artificer there pre-exists the 


plan of the things that are set up by art, so in every | 
governor there must pre-exist a plan of the order } 


of the things that are to be done by those who are 


subject to his government. And as the plan of } 
things to be done by art is called a pattern of : 
_ exemplar, so the plan of him who governs subjects a 
has the character of a law, if the other conditions | 


are observed, which we have said to be essential to 


ze ne Now God by His wisdom is the Creator of 
all things, and stands to them as the artificer to the - 


| Products of his art. He is also the governor and 
; Picea! of all the acts and movements that are 
ound in any creature. And as the plan of divine 


wisdom has the character of an exemplar, pattern, . 
_or. idea, inasmuch as by it all things are created, 50: - 
the plan of divine wisdom moving all things to their c 

-due end has the character of a law:- “And thus the : 
Eternal Law is nothing else than the plan of divine - 


‘wisdom, as director of all acts and movements. - 


~ Understand the plan of government, not of creation. (Tr) 
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ArticLe II.—Is the Eternal Law known to all? 
R. Athing may be known either in itself, or in 


‘its effects, wherein some likeness of the thing itself 


is found: as one not seeing the sun in its substance 


knows it in its refulgence. Thus then the Eternal — 


Law noné can know as it is in itself, except God 


-alone, and the Blessed who see God in His essence: 
‘but every rational creature knows the law in some 


reflection or refulgence of it, greater or less. For 


‘every knowledge of truth is some sort of refulgence 
and participation of the Eternal Law, which is the 


unchangeable truth. Now all men do know the 


truth to a certain extent, at least to the extent of 
the common principles of the natural law. For the 
est, some men partake more -and some less, in 


the knowledge of truth; and thus they also know 
the Eternal Law more or less. 


ARTICLE III.—Js every law derived from the 
Eternal Law ? Mn 3 
R. The plan of what is to be done in the State 
is derived from the King, by his precept issued to 
inferior administrators. Also in things of art the 


plan of what has to be done by art is derived from 


the architect or designer to the inferior artificers and — 


handicraftsmen. Since therefore the Eternal Law 
- is the plan of government in the mind of the Supreme” 


Governor, all the. plans of government in the minds 
-of inferior governors must be derived. from:.the 


Eternal Law. But these plans of ‘inferior governors .- 
-are all other laws besides the Eternal. ee eae 
kee: 


all laws, exactly to.the extent to which they parfa 
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of right reason, are derived from the Eterm 
Law. : 


§ 2. A human law bears the character of law s0- 


‘far as it is in conformity with right reason ; and in 


that point of view it is manifestly derived from the 


Eternal Law. But inasmuch as any human law 
_ recedes from reason, it is called a wicked law; and 


to that extent it bears not the character of law, but } 
rather of an act of violence. And yet in so far as. : 
something of the likeness of law is retained evel 
in this wicked law, on account of the order of powel - 


in him who made the law, in this respect it is still 


derived from the Eternal Law: for all power is of d 


the Lord God, as is said. 


§ 3. Augustine says: “ The law which is writtel 
for the guidance of a people, rightly permits many - 
things which are punished by Divine Providence.” ° 


~. Human law is said to permit some things, not a§ 


approving of them, but as being unable to rectify — 
_ them. Many things are set straight by divine law; : 
. which cannot be set straight by human law: for 
<< More comes under the action of a higher cause than } 
under that. of a- lower. --Hence this very abstinence - 
of human law from meddling with what it cannot | - 
rectify, springs from the order of the Eternal Law: . 


It would be otherwise if:the’ human law approved 


of what the Eternal Law reprobates. Hence we . 


.. have not got the conclusion that human law is not 
derived from the Eternal Law, but. only that ‘it 
cannot perfectly come up to itso es : 


“vo Romans xiii, 1, 


‘is opposed to necessary. (Tr.) oe 


I-II. Q. AGH. ART. IV. V. 

poe ee a 
_ ARTICLE IV.—Are {things necessary and eternal 
subject to; the Eternal Law ? 

R: The Eternal Law is the system of divine 
government. Whatever things, therefore, are subject 
to divine government, are subject also to the Eternal 
Law: but as for what is not subject to divine govern- 
ment, neither is it subject to the Eternal Law. ‘For 
those things are subject to human government 
which can be done by men: but what appertains 
to ‘the nature of man is not subject to human 
government, as that man should have a soul, or a 
hand, or feet. Thus then all that is in the things 
created by God,-be it contingent or be it necessary, 
is subject to the Eternal Law: but what belongs to 
the Divine Nature or Essence is not subject to the 
Eternal Law, but is really the Eternal Law itself. 


ARTICLE V.—Are natural contingent things subject 
to the Eternal Law ?* ie 

R. We must speak in one way of the law of man, 
and in another way of the Eternal Law, which is 
the law of God. For the law of man does not 
extend except to rational creatures subject to man, 
The reason is, because law has the direction of acts 
which are proper to the subjects of some govern- _ 


-ment: hence, strictly speaking, mone imposes a— 


law upon his own acts. Now whatever is done 


touching the use of irrational things subject to man, | ~ 


is done by the act of man himself moving such 


things. And therefore man cannot impose 2 law 


“2 "That is contingent, which is but might not have been. are Bras 
faa fe , Od 18° 


oe A EN ee 
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upon irrational: thj I 
pon irrational: things, however much -they be 


oak ae aa : but on ‘rational beings subject 
precept or oe impose a law, inasmuch as by his 
a rule which clamation he impresses on their minds 
by hie rocl 1S a principle of action. Now as mall 
of tine amation impresses an inward principle 

lor upon the man that is subject to him, s¢ 


G . oY 
_ oe resses upon all nature principles of propet |) 
; and therefore in this way God is said t? 4! 


give His precept to all nature, according to the 


ae . the Psalmist: “He hath set a precept 
it shall not pass away.”? And this reasoning 


sh 
ows how all the movements and actions of 


peels subject to the Eternal Law. Hence it { 
Bie oe are subject to the. 
Dee as being set in motion by Divine | 

ce; but not by any understanding of the. + 


divi i 
vine precept, as rational creatures are. 


ae oe Irrational creatures are not partakers in 
n reason, nor do they obey it: but they até _ 


-partakers in divine reason ‘in ‘the way of obedience 


fe ‘ar 
ftps of vn, eas eed fo me 
‘the caret Peover. of human reason. “And: as’: 
‘command of. of the human body move at the - 
ef oetaent va reason, and yet are not partakers 

© “God 4. 0. are. irrational » creatures: moved. by 
pts ai he are not on that account rational. 


- bodies; nature; intern: : 

al oe ally, perform: ast.’ 

Qreanon, A horisin ; s the rest.’ Bacon, Novum 
a oe eee a Ethics and Natural Law, pp. 129—132- 


on Man in his operation can only apply “ye a at natural 
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. os 
ArticLe VI.—Are all things human subject to the 


. Eternal Law ? 


R. There are two ways in which a being is 
subject to the Eternal Law. The-one is a partici- 
pation of it by way of knowledge ; the other by way 
of an interior motive principle; and it is in this 
second way that irrational creatures are subject to 
the Eternal Law. But because the rational creature, 
along with what it has in common with all creatures, 
has also something proper to itself inasmuch as it~ 
is rational, it is therefore subject to the Eternal’ 
Law in both.ways: because on the one hand it has 
some notion of the Eternal: Law ; and on the other 
hand there is in every rational creature some natural 
inclination to a line of conduct in harmony with the 
Eternal Law: for “we are born to have virtues,” 
as is said in the Ethics [of Aristotle]. But both 
ways are imperfect and more or less destroyed in 
the wicked; in whom the natural inclination to 
virtue is corrupted by vicious habits, and again, the 
natural knowledge of good in them is darkened by 
passions and habits of sin. But in the good both 
ways are found in greater perfection: because in 
them, over and above the natural knowledge of 
good, there is superadded the knowledge that comes . 
of faith and wisdom; and over and above the natural 
inclination to good, there is superadded in them the © 
inward motive of grace and virtue. Thus then the 
good are perfectly subject to the Eternal Law, as 
ever acting according to it: while the 


wicked are. 


a ‘subject to the Eternal Law but imperfectly as/to 
_ their actions, seeing that their knowledge of i 
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imperfect i i Bat - 

ae : ches imperfect their inclination to it. But 
ing on the side of action is made up 00 


the side i 
of suffering, in that they suffer what the : 


‘ 
Eterna P | 
ater evan patinn byte 
with that law. ey fail to do what is in accordance | 
ne Qs ; 
46 fl pert ee of the flesh cannot be subje 
inclines to acti od‘ so far as action goes, because it 
it is subject ia contrary to the divine law: still” 
suffering bec ° the law of God for the matter of 
according te frie it deserves to suffer punishment 
in no man is th aw of divine justice. Nevertheless 
Mant as to spoil ae of the flesh so predomi- { 
therefore ie one whole good of his nature; and | 
‘ there remains in man some inclination | 


ais 


™ ne 
QUESTION XCIV.. 


OF THE NATURAL LAW. 


precepts or one only ? os : 
R. A certain order is found in the things that 
fall under human apprehension. What first falls ” 
under apprehension is bemg, the idea of which is ~ 
included in all things whatsoever any one appre- 
hends. And therefore the first principle requiring 
no proof is this, that there is no affirming and denying 
of the same thing at the same time; a principle which 
i is founded on the notion of being and not-being ; and 
upon this principle all the rest are founded. As 
being is the first thing that falls under apprehension 
absolutely, so good is the’ first thing that falls under 
the apprehension of the practical reason. For every 
agent acts for an end, which end has a character 
of goodness. And therefore the first principle of 
practical reason is. one founded on the nature Of 3.2: 
good, good being that which all things seek after. 
This then is the first. precept of law, that good is to ee 
be done and gone after, and evil is to be avoided. All Pear 
the other -precepts of the natural law are founded 
upon this: so that. all those things belong to the 


to comply wi 5 | 
Pe Ply With the enactments of the Eternal Law.” 


. 


... ARTICLE I.—Does the natural law contain several 
L 


5 ' 
~? Romans viii, 7. 
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action, and evil the contrary character, hence 


those things to which man has a natural inclination 2 


are apprehended by reason as good, and conse: 


quently as things to be gone after, and followed ot 


in act ; and their contraries are apprehended as evils 


Hes De avoided. According then to the order of 
rie inclinations is the order of the precepts | 
of the law of nature. First of all there is in m2 


an inclination ‘to that natural good which he shares 


its with all substances, inasmuch as every substance - 
api re beeen of its own being, according 
bel ure. In virtue of this inclination’ there 
elongs to the natural law the taking of those 


means whereby the life of man is preserved, and 


is onary thereto are kept off. Secondly, t, 
DG ae ai RNR NRE eT Ber 
which elonging to him, in virtue of the nature ) 

ch he shares with other animals. In this respect } 


_ those things are said'to be of the natural law, which 


n . : : 
GE ae has taught to all animals, as the intercourse ~ 
: sexes, the education of offspring, and the like. _ 


In a third way there is in man an inclination to 
aa according to the rational nature which is prope 
. ne re sap ine a natural inclination to know 
Feet Chet eee anid live in society. *7n this 
enolic dane = sae - i He natural law such natural 
other men, and oe e mnorance, fo shun offendin 


a ee Ee 
precepts of the law of nature as things to be don f 
pee which Practical reason naturally appre 
B s and recognizes as human goods [or evils]. | 
ut because good has the character of an end of 


- virtuous bankrupt, in what order and proportion 
- Various creditors. This and many like points nat 


~~ art. 2.; and IL-IL q, 81. art. 2. § 3. and q- 85. art. I. 
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ARTICLE III.—Are all acts of virtue prescribed by 
the law of nature ? a ‘ , 

R. To the law of nature belongs everything to 
which man is inclined according to his nature. Now 
every being is naturally inclined -to an activity befit- 
ting itself according to its form. Hence as the proper 
form of man is his rational soul, there is a natural 
inclination in every man to act according to reason ; 
that is, to act according to virtue. Hence from this 
point of view all acts of virtue are according to . 
nature: for every one’s own reason naturally dictates 
to him to act virtuously. : 

But if we speak of virtuous acts in detail, not all 
virtuous acts are prescribed by natural law: for | 
many things are virtuously done, to which nature 
at first does not incline, but rational inquiry has 
found them conducive to human happiness." 


Article V.—Can the law of nature be changed ? 
R. A change in the natural law may be under- 


~ stood in two ways. One way is the way of addition; 


and in that way there is nothing to hinder the natural 
law being changed: for many enactments useful to 
human life have been added over and above the — 
natural law, as well by the divine law as by human 

laws. Another conceivable way in which the natural 
law might be changed is the way of subtraction, that 


he conduct. of 2. 
he shall pay his 
ure rules only in — 
by positive law. 


2 Thus nature does not prescribe exactly t 


‘the gross: they need to be further: determined 
“which therefore is indispensable to humanity. 


See below £95052: oes 
8.1, (Prk) oS 


I-11. Q. XCIV. ART. V.- oie 
eh 
something should cease to be of the natural law that 


the natural law is absolutely immutable in its fr | 


was of it before, Understanding change in this sens®, [ 
. ° I 
Principles: but as to secondary precepts, which i | 


certain detailed conclusions closely related to th | 


first Principles, the natural law is not so changed 3 | 
that its dictate is not right in most cases steadily. } 
abide by: it may, however, be changed in some _ 
particular case, and in rare instances, through some. 


f 
| 


special causes impeding the observance. of thes? 
secondary precepts, as has been said above.’ - : 
§ 3. There are two ways in which a thing may 
be said to be of natural law, in one way becats? 
nature inclines thereto, as to the axiom that wrons 
must not be done to another: in another way becavs? 


4, 


‘nature does not induce the contrary—as we might 
ou that for man to be naked is of natural law | 
€cause nature has not given him clothes, but att» 


_ has invented that addition. Hence Isidore’s saying: [ 


“A common possession of all things and one liberty: 
is of natural law:” because slavery and the separa. 


_ tion of properties were not induced by nature, but. 


PY. the reason of men for the utility of human life; | 


“1 The passage referred to is (art. preced.) as follows: «with all 


men it is: ri 


L-Il. Q. XCIV. ART. VI. 


and so also in this the law of nature has not been 
changed except by addition.” 


ARTICLE VI.—Can the natural law be abolished 


from the heart of man ? 
R. Belonging to the natural law are, - first, 


certain most general precepts, which are known to 


_ all: secondly, secondary precepts of a more special 


nature, being conclusions following upon primary 

principles. As to those general precepts, the natural 

law can in no way be blotted out from the human 

heart in the abstract: still it is blotted out in its 

application to a particular question of: practice, 

inasmuch as reason is hindered from applying the 

abstract principle to a particular case by concupi-. 
scence or some other passion.? But as to the other, 

the secondary precepts; the natural law may be 

blotted out of the hearts of men by evil persuasions, 

or by vicious customs and corrupt habits, as among . 
some men the note of sin was not attached to 
robbery, or even to unnatural vice, as the Apostle 
says.® ; a 


2 See Ethics and Natural Law, pp. 280, 281, n. 4: the explanation ~ 
omas has a similar passage, 


is important : also p. 360, n. 3. . St. Thi 

ILI. q. 66. art. 2. § x. (Trl.) 
2 See above, q. 77. art. 2. (Trl) “ 

“3 Romansi. Ethics and Natural Law, pp.144—147. (Trl) 


ee poles * x. 


QUESTION XCV. 


OF HUMAN LAW. 


_ ARTICLE I.—-Was there any use in laws being 
enacted by men ? ‘ 


_R. Man has a certain innate aptitude for virtues 


but the perfection of virtue must accrue to him by 
discipline and training: as we see that he is aided 
by industry in his necessities, notably in food and 


clothing. Nature has given him the beginnings of « 


the satisfaction of his wants in these respects, in 


giving him reason and. a pair of hands; but not - 


complete satisfaction, as to other animals, to whom 


~ she has given in sufficiency clothing and food. For 
it is not. 
because 
in with-: 


the purposes of this training and discipline 
_ easy to find a man who suffices for himself: 
the perfection of virtue principally consists 


drawing man from undue pleasures, to which all. 


men are prone, and. especially the young, with 


yon se dS a * feciondinchons-mpleiitrssimmermamy, wn ener eg Of i 


whom discipline goes further. _ And therefore one ~ 
man must receive from another this training and dis- 


cipline whereby virtue is arrived at. Now for those | 


young people who are prone to acts of virtue by 2 
‘good natural disposition, or by custom, or rather by 
the-gift of Heaven, the paternal discipline suffices, 
which“is. by admonitions. But because of wantot 


- I-l. Q. XCV. ART. I. 287 
Oe ae ee ee 
and saucy spirits, prone to vice, who cannot easily, 
be moved by words, it was found necessary to 
provide means of restraining them from evil by | 
force and fear, that so at least they might desist 
from evil-doing, allow others to live in quiet, and 
themselves at. length be brought by habituation of 
this sort to do willingly what formerly they accom- 
plished out of fear, and thus might become virtuous. 
This discipline, coercive by fear of punishment, 1s 
the discipline of the laws. 
§ 2. The Philosopher says: “It is better for all 
things to be regulated by law than to be left to the 
judges’ discretion;’ and that for three reasons. 
First, because it is easier to find a few wise men 
capable of framing right laws, than to find the many 
who would be requisite to judge rightly of parti- 
cular cases. Secondly, because the framers of laws 
consider long beforehand what is to be enacted: but 
judgments are framed on particular facts from cases 
that have arisen on a sudden. Now it is easier to 
see what is right from the consideration of many 
instances than from one only. Thirdly, because 
lawgivers judge in the general and with an eye to 
futurity: but men sitting in judgment judge of the 
present, which they regard with love or hate or 
other passion ; and thus their judgment is warped. | . 


ARTICLE Il.—Is every law framed by man derived. 
From the natural law? Sees RU ce ee 
R. Every law framed by man bears the character 
of a law exactly to that extent to which it is deriy, 4 
~ from the law of nature. But if on any pointe 
: F ne : ob 78 TA Oe 


" 


conflict with the law of nature, it at once ceases t? : 
be a law: it is a mere perversion of law. But there. 


_ are two modes of derivation from the law of nature. 
. Some enactments are derived by way of conclusion 


from the common principles of the law of nature; 
from 


Other. 


as the prohibition of killing may be derived 
the prohibition of doing harm to any man. 

enactments are derived by way of determination 
what was in the vague: for instance, the ! 
nature has it that he who does wrong shou 


or that punishment, is a determination of t 


human law. But the former are: not mere le 
enactments, but have some force also of natu 


law. The latter sort have force of human law only ; 


é 


aw of 


Id be 


punished; but that he should be punished with this 
he law 5 


of ‘nature. Both’ sort of enactments are found in 


a 


_ QUESTION XCVI. 


OF THE AUTHORITY OF HUMAN LAW. ; 

ARTICLE II.——Does it belong to human law to repress 
all vices.? . oc aed Sw ey Speers eee 
R.A law is laid down as a rule or measure of 
human acts. Now:a measure oight to be homo- 
geneous with the thing measured. . Hence laws,also 


‘must .be imposed. upon men according to their, con= ” 
dition. ; 


As Isidore says: “A. law ought ‘td: be 
possible both according to nature and according to — 
the custom of ‘the country.” Now the power or 


faculty of action: proceeds from interior habit. or 


disposition. ‘Fhe same thing is not possible to him 
who has no habit. of virtue, that is possible to a 
virtuous man; as the same thing is not possible to- 
a boy and to a grown man; and therefore the same 


- law is not laid down for children as for ‘adults. 


Many things are allowed to children, that in adults — ‘ 
are visited with legal punishment or with blame; 


and in like manner many things must be allowed ‘to 


men not perfect in virtue, which would be intolerable — 
in virtuous men. But a human law. is laid down for 


a multitude, the majority of whom consists of men_.- 2 
- Not perfect in virtue. ‘And therefore noft all the vices 
_ from which the ‘virtuous abstain are prohibited by 


ant eennee meeseaeee 
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human law, but only those graver excesses from. | 


which it is possible for the majority of the multitude 
to abstain, and especially those excesses which are 
to the hurt of other men, without the prohibition of 
which human society could not be maintained, 
murder, theft, and the like.) 

- §-2, Human law aims at leading men 0? n 
virtue, not suddenly, but step by step; and there: 
fore it does not impose upon a multitude of imperfect 
men the practice of those who are already virtuous, 
to abstain from all things evil. Otherwise these 
imperfect persons, unable to bear such precepts ” 
“would break out into evils still. worse, as is said? 
‘He that violently bloweth his nose, bringeth. out 
‘blood;”? and again -we read that if “new wine, 
that’ is, precepts of a perfect life, is ‘put into ol 
bottles,” that is, into imperfect men, “the bottles 
break, and. the wine runneth out,’? that is, the | 
precepts are contemned, and the men out % |. 
contempt rush into worse evils..." aE 


a 


~~ ARTICLE IIT.—Does human law enjoin acts. of all 
Wires Poe 8 EEE et eee Po aes 
_« JR. There is no virtue, the acts of which the aw - 
may not enjoin. “Nevertheless, human law does not 
enjoin all acts ofall virtues, but only those acts 
' which are referable to the ‘general. good, whether 
immediately or. mediately. jos) 9.80 ALES 


etanaeneentwmtimccmeencamtond, grt 


“A. ‘The further perfection of man is’not the concern of the State 
but ofthe Church.” Ethics and Natural Law, pp. 355—357- (Trl) 


oe -s 
28 Prove 3. St. Matt. ix, by Peer 


oa 


z a 


“L-II. Q. XCVI. ART. IV. 
: 

§ x. Human law prohibits some acts of every 
vice, and also enjoins some acts of every virtue. 


ARTICLE IV.—Is the obligation imposed on man by . 
human law binding in the court of conscience ? 1 ae 
R. Laws enacted by men are either just or 


“unjust. If they are just, they have a binding force 


in the court of conscience from the Eternal Law, 
whence they are derived. Laws are said to be just . 


in respect of the end, when they are ordained to the 


general good; in respect of the author, when the 
Taw does not exceed the competence of the legislator 5, 
‘and in respect of the form, when burdens are laid 
upon subjects in proportionate equality in order to 
the general good. For as one man is a part of a 


’ multitude, all that every man is and has belongs to 


the multitude,? as all that every part is, is of the 
whole: hence also nature inflicts loss on the part 
to save the whole. Under this consideration, the | 
laws that impose these burdens according to pro- 
portion are just, and-.binding in. the court of 
conscience, and are legal laws. . 

Laws are unjust in two ways: in one way by 
being contrary to human good either in respect of 
the ‘end, as when one in authority imposes on his 
Subjects burdensome laws, that have no bearing on. 
the general good, but make rather for the gratifica- 


. ‘tion of his own cupidity or vainglory: or in respect ~ 


of the author, as when one makes a law beyond. the 
Scope of the power committed to him; of in respect“ 

ok Ethies and Naturat Law, pp. 360—361- ns 4: (Tri PEG Pana 
2 Compare however I-II. q. 21. art. 4. § 3- (Exh) ane 
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in’ another way by being under ‘the direction of a- 
higher law : for instance, the subject of a proconsul, 
should be ruled by his command, but not on those 


points on which the subject has a: dispensation from. 


+ 


. -of the form, as when burdens are laid unevenly 09 
. the multitude; though the end of the imposition #8 
_ the public good. Such proceedings are rather, acts 
__-of violence than laws: because, as Augustine says: 


. 


Sgn: R. There are two essential elements in law; o” 
that it is a rule of human actions; another that itl} 


‘““A law that is not just, goes for no law at all. 
‘Hence such laws are not binding in the. court 0 


-conscience, except perhaps for the avoiding o 


scandal or turmoil, for which cause a manos" 

to abate something of his right, according to the 
text: “If a man will take away thy coat, let go thy, 
cloak also unto him; and whosoever will force thee 
-one mile, go with him other two.”? In anot 
Jaws may be unjust by being in ‘conflict with the 


good that is of God, like the laws of tyrants inducing ES 


to idolatry; or to anything else that is against the 
] to” 


divine law;.and such laws it is nowise lawfu 
-observe, because, as is. said: ‘* We ought to obey 
»God rather than men.’’? Aue 


1s SARTICLE’V-Are all subject to the law P45 


her way ? 


one } 


’ the emperor: - In another way one is said to ‘be th 


subjéct to a‘ law as the.coerced to the coercer ; and: in- 
this way virtuous and just. men- are- not subject to 
the law, but only bad-men. For what is constrained, 
and violent is contrary tothe will: but the will of 
the good is in harmony with the. law, from: which. 
the will of the wicked is at discord; and therefore 
in this respect good men are not-under the Jaw,.but 
only bad men. ie Sin) OS ie sictepaig te : ee i oe 
'. § 2. The law of the Holy Ghost? is superior to 
all law laid down by man; and therefore spiritual 
men, inasmuch as they are led by the law of the 


Holy Ghost, are not subject to the lawin particulars 
_ that disagree with the guidance of the Holy Ghost. . 
". But this very provision is part of the guidance of 
_the Holy Ghost, that spiritual men should be subject 


to: human laws, according to- the text: “Be ye 
subject to every human creature for God’s sake.”’?. 


“«<§ 3. The sovereign is said. to be “ released from 
the laws” as ‘regards their coercive force: for: no 
one properly is-coerced: by himself; and the law has 


no- coercive force except from the authority of the 


_» fraught ‘with coercive power. In two ways then # 
“man may be subject to law: in one. way 4s the veg | - 
dated to the regulator ; and in this. way all who 4. 

_ subject to authority are subject to the law which | 20 . 
authority frames. It may. happen. in two ways that; Sovereign.:: Thus: then the. sovereign. is said ‘to be 
‘one is not-subject to an authority: in one way Le “released ..from the law,” because none can--pass’ 
~-being altogether free from subjection to him: hence: judgment ‘of. condemnation. upon’ him if he: acts 
persons of.one city or kingdom are not. subject to the inst:the law. But as regards the directive force 2 
_ laws:of the sovereign of another city or kingdom; SeusecwaT ou : . 
St. Matt. v. 40 : 


By 


Romans ‘vill. 14.-:- 


2 y St, Peter iii 23. Cf. II-IL. q.-104. art. 6. (ret) 


“2 Acts v.29: 
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of the law, the sovereign is subject to the law by: 
his own will, as the Emperors Theodosius and 
Valentinian wrote to the Prefect Volusian: “It 
is a saying worthy of the majesty of the ruler, for 
the Emperor to profess himself bound by the laws." 
They also are reproached by the Lord, who “say 
and do not,” and who “bind heavy burdens and lay 
‘them on men’s shoulders, but with a finger of their 


own they will not move them:”! Hence, 12 the 


t 
judgment of God, the sovereign is not released from 
the law as regards its directive force, but ought 
voluntarily, and not of constraint, to fulfil the 1") 
‘The sovereign is also above the law, inasmuch as, if 
expedient, he can change the law, and dispens¢ m 
it according to place and ‘season. — = 


ARTICLE VI.—Is any deviation from the letter of the 

law permissible to one whois under the law ? 
R. Every law is ordained to the common welfare 

of men, and has so far the essence and force of laws 
and failing this, it has no binding power. Hen? 
the Lawyer says: “No reason of law, or bounty of 
equity, allows us to take the wholesome measure 
that are enacted for the welfare of men, and by# 
' harsh interpretation draw.them over to the side, 
severity to the grievance of the subject.” Now it | 
happens many times that a point of observance 15 - 
-profitable to the common welfare. generally, but in. 
some cases is decidedly hurtful. Since then t#¢. 

: legislator ‘cannot have all individual cases in bis 
_ -viéw,.,he puts forward .a law on the basis of the 
a8 is 2 St. Matt. xxiii. 3, 4; ee Se 


> 


e 
| 
| the delay of having recourse to higher powers, the 
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circumstances that generally occur, his aim being | 
the public utility. Hence if a case arises in which 
the observance of such a law would be hurtful to 
the public welfare, it is not to be observed. But this 
caution is to be taken note of, that if the observance 
.of the law to the letter involves no sudden danger 
that has to be met at once, it does not belong to 
every one at pleasure to interpret and decide what 
is useful and what is harmful to the State, but this 
interpretation is reserved to the men in power, who 
have authority for such cases to dispense from the 
laws. But if the danger is sudden, and brooks not 


mere necessity carries a dispensation with it, because 
Necessity is not amenable to law.* 


1 See further, II-II. q. 120. (Trl.) 


CE NER AS AS lg aA, 


QUESTION XCVII. 


OF CHANGE OF LAWS. + Eas 


— ARTICLE. I.—Ought human law ever to be changed | 


atall? © ; : 
4 ae eauiaon law is a dictate of reason for the direc 
“m ae human acts. Thus two manner of cause 
ne ae oe for a proper alteration of human law: | 
as e part of reason, another on the patt © 

e people whose acts are regulated by the law. 0 } 
the part of reason we have this cause, that it seems 
natural-to human reason to travel by degrees from 


im pone . 
_Amperfection ‘to perfection. Hence we see in spect” 


lative science that the imperfect teaching of early 'f 


ae rene has given place to the more perfect - 
eaching of a later age. So also in matters of. 


practice: the first. who applied their minds to dis: 


cover i i 
something useful for the commonwealth, wet. _ 


‘not able to take everything into consideration ; and z 


Saabs! their institutions weré defective  - 
: many points, which points later ages have altered, Me 

os nd set up other institutions, which it is hoped may — 
~ prove less defective in view of the public welfare. 


On: the part of the people whose acts are regt! 


plated | by law, a claw may be changed for. the 


~ balance the loss on this head.» rere 


a therefore the old ‘arrangement ,is to, 


Ell. Q. XCVIL. ART. ii. 


changed condition of the people, as their expediency. 
varies with their condition. Augustine furnishes ‘an 
example. .“‘ If the people,” he says, “are observant 
of moderation and of principle, and carefully watch 
éver the common interest, itis right to enact a 
law allowing such a people to appoint their own 
Magistrates and carry on ‘the government. If in 
course of time the-same people become gradually 
corrupt, sell their votes, and place atrocious criminals 
in office, the power of conferring offices of State is 
tightly taken away from the people, and returns to 


_ the discretion of a few good men.” 


. 


ARTICLE Il.—Ought huiman law: always to be 
changed when: anything better occurs ? Le ES 

R. The alteration of a human law is right exactly 
so far as the alteration is conducive to the public 
interest. But the mere change of ‘itself is in some 
measure prejudicial to that interest, because custom 
goes a long way towards getting the laws observed, 
so much so that- enactments running: counter to 
common. custom, though light: in themselves,’ seem 


burdensome. . Hence, when the law is changed, the 
binding power of the law is diminished, inasmuch 
as a custom is set aside.» And therefore human law 
never ought to be changed, unless the gain to the | 
“public advantage on the other side: be enough to” 


U 


§ x. Rules of art have force. by reason only ; and 
be altered, for 


every improvement that occurs. : But Jaws gather _ 


oe _ (2 new law is not. (Tri) eee 


Ll. Q. XCVIL. ART. HI. - 
greatest weight by custom, and -ougt 
; 2 therefore they ought 
not lightly to be changed. 3 , e 


nied III.—Can custom obtain the force of law? 
- ne oe law emanates from the reason and wi 
BS giver: divine and natural law from the 
oe will of God; human law from the wil 
casa Panes by reason. Now the reasod 
ie ahaa man concerning things to be done may 
oe i pe in deed no less than in word: for@ 
1s always supposed to choose that as “good 


which he carries into effect in act. But clearly the» 


ey be both altered and expounded by the 
concept (ee manifesting the inward motion and 
multi of e eames ason. Hence also by repeatedly 
re ae acts, which make a custom, the law may: 
-establi and expounded, and also something be ’ 
ablished that shall have the force. of law; inas- 


ae . mu ° . ° 
- much as the multiplication of exterior acts is a most | 


vial declaration of the inward motion of thé 
e ares concept of the reason; for when a thing is. 
‘many times over, it seems to come of the. 


deli : 
< sane judgment of the reason. And in this way - } 
once has the force of law, and abolishes | 


law, and is-the interpreter of the laws. pe 


; oo laws break down in some cases | 
case wh 18 possible to act against the law, in 3. i 
ere the law breaks down, without the act | 


bei i 
eing therefore evil. When cases like this multiply 08 


2 Another reason would be, that the 


in art or-manufactures is at once yalue of a new improvement 


tested commercially :. the value © 


’. cannot make a law, th 
one. But if the people have not the u 


"sovereignty either may or may not 1 


account of some change in the circumstances of the 
people, then the law is declared by custom to be no — 
longer useful, as it might be declared by the express: 
promulgation of a law to the contrary. But if the: 
same reason still remains for which the law was: - 
first useful, then it is not the custom that should _ 4 
prevail against the law, but the law against the 
custom; unless perchance the law should be 


adjudged useless on this mere ground, that it is 
not possible according to the custom of the country, — 
which possibility was one of the conditions of the 
law. For it is difficult to set aside the custom of 
the multitude. a 4 

§ 3. The people amongst whom a custom is 
introduced may be of two conditions. If they are 


a free people that can make a law for themselves, 


the consent of the whole people goes for more in 
favour of the observance indicated by the custom 
than does the authority of the prince,, who has no- 
power of framing a law, except inasmuch as he 
personates the people. Hence, though. individuals. 
e whole people can make 
nrestricted 


power of making a law for themselves, or setting 


aside a law enacted by. higher authority,. still the _ 


custom: prevailing in such @ people has the force of 


law, in so far as it is tolerated by them to whom it 
Belongs to impose a law upon the people: 
tolerance of theirs is taken as an approval of the — 


‘practice which the custom has brought in.’ 


-1 ‘Therefore, according to St, Thomas (cf 4q- go.art.: 3-). 


for this. : 


t with the people. Heis °. 


i actin ccane te See RE 
Sao nant aren a Rea ec ertrae we 


300 I-I. Q. XCVII. ART.-IV: 


Sous ate ie Can gs rule of the baal id dispense = 
+ ae A dispensation properly meAHe a aizasunAe ou 
th : he of something held incommon. Hence 
- eee oe ‘is called a dispenser, inas- 

due wei te allots to every one in the household in 
saries ef ar apne both duties and the neces- 
édid to di ife. So then in every community ‘one is 

° dispense, in that he ordains how some commott 
ee ie is to be fulfilled by individuals. But-it |} - 
ee is to thé 
a aa . the community generally, is not adapted 
because it aS nL See or to a particular case, either. . 
even brin . binder some greater good, or would 
Ei face ie some evil. Now it would be dangerous — 

Se etsuecc oe to be settled by in dividual -jud ga 

ener . ap etree for an evident and sudden. } 
ae eee ee 
ihe ee has the power of. dispensing from 

“he Chit’ wiv sides rests on: his authority, so that 

‘be obséived nae see the precept of the law not to, 

when the: inare rs ttain persons, or in certain: cases; - 

if without thi sepiien ton application to them. But — 
and pleasure aS oe he gives leave of his mere will 
tion; or evel seas be: unfaithful in his dispensa- § 

‘ant eye te*the imprudent : unfaithful,-if he has not, 

“ignorant: of the es good ; imprudent, if he is. 

TU cla {Be hong Principle ‘on which dispensation’! 

oo ae granted. . Wherefore our Lord gays. 


sige 


.°, Opposed at once to intolerant ‘ay aaa enone rt Gare 
. Sea ‘Monarchi nape ge 
‘ woversicnty of the people,” as taught by oe 2 ne meer 
: eet Law, pp- 330, 339; 340: (Trl.) 22s regs CE Ethics an 


Lil. Q. XCVII. ART. IV. gor 
“Who. (thinkest thou) is the faithful and wise 
steward, whom his lord setteth over his family ?”’? 

§ 1..When any one is dispensed from the 
observance of the general law, it ought not to be 


to the prejudice of the general good, but. to the - 


advancement of the same. . 

§ 2. It is not a respecting of persons if equal 
measure is not kept with persons who are unequal.’ 
‘Hence when the condition of any person reasonably 
requires that some special regard should. be had for 
him,-it is.not a respecting of persons if a special 
favour is done him. Bis, ins hg ci 
& 3. So far as the. natural law contains general 
at never fail, it does not admit of dis- 
, that . follow 


‘precepts th 
_pensation. But in its other precepts, 
.as conclusions fro 
sation is sometimes given by man, 
should not be: paid back to a traitor, or something 
of that sort. But in the precepts of the divine law, 
which are from God, none can dispense but God, or 
the man whom God may. empower 
. purpose.” Meh OS ee : 

a St. Luke xii. 4a : 

2 The “divine ‘law ” “is 
and so far as dispensation is possil 


.For the alleged dispensations in 
art. 5. note. (Tri). ” e iota is 


ble, the positive part of that law. 
the natural law, see above, q- 94- 


m the general precepts, a dispen-- 
‘as that a loan» 


for that special ; 


he Christian law (I-II. q- gt. art. 4). : 


ain 


q 
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QUESTION C. : 
OF THE MORAL PRECEPTS OF THE OLD LAW- 


ARTICLE II.—Do the moral precepts of the Old Law 
; prescribe all acts of virtue ? : 

R. Since the precepts of law are ordained t0 
the common good, these precepts must be different 
according to the different kinds of communities that 
they are given to... Now the kind of community for 


which human law is meant is different from that for: 
which divine law is meant. Human law is meant. 


for the civil community of man with man. Now 
hoe are put in mutual relation by outward acts, or 
dealings. with one another. 
matter of justice, which’ is the proper guiding 


eee of a human community. And therefore. 
aise ee proposes no precepts except of acts of 
justice; or if it does enjoin acts of other virtues; 


that is only inasmuch as they assume the character 


of justice. _But the community to which the divine 
law refers is that of men with God, either in the 4 

_ present or in the future life. And therefore the 
_ divine law proposes precepts of all those things u 
en whereby: men are duly led on to hold communion - |] 
: _ with God. “But this is done by acts of all the 4} 


These dealings ar 


¢ 


. 


‘of the community; the second: is th 


‘ honours to any other; and t 


LH. Q. C. ART. V. “303” 
a aces 

virtues. And therefore the divine law proposes 

precepts of the acts of all virtues, ‘yet so that some 

things, without-which the order of virtue, which is 

the order of reason, cannot be observed, fall under 

an obligation of precept-; while other things, which | 
belong to the well-being of perfect virtue, fall under 

an admonition of counsel. : 


_ ARTICLE V.—Is the decalogue a suitable enumera- 
tion of precepts ? 7 
R. As the precepts of human law adapt man 
to a human community, so the precepts of divine 
law adapt him to a community or commonwealth 
of men under God. Now two things are requisite for 
any person to dwell to advantage in a community: 
the first is that he should behave. well to the head 
at he should 
behave well to the rest, his associates and partners 
in the community. There, must then in the divine 
law be enacted, first, some precepts directing a man 
in his behaviour towards God ;.and a 
precepts directing a man in his behaviour towards 
other men his. neighbours, living with him under 
God. Now to the Sovereign of the community 


. man owes three things: first, fidelity; secondly, 


reverence; thirdly, service. Fidelity to his Lord 
consists in this, that he should not pay sovereign 
his is the idea of the 


first: commandment, when it i : 
have strange gods. Reverence to his ‘Lord requires 


. that he should do no injurious act towards -Him ; 


ae and such is the import of the second co 


4 


fter that, other - 


s ‘said, Thou shalt not . 


mmandment, -— 


cee decalogue adinit of dispensation? . 


wiaciees tilcein an Posi Dat “s 
nape Ne tie AOpen Mints Sorhvck 


Cee oben sae ee ae 


I-I. Q. C. ART. VII. 


which is, Thou. shalt not take the name.-of the Lord 
thy .God in vain. Service ‘is due to the Lord:ia 
recompense for the benefits which His* subjects 
‘receive from Him; and to this belongs the third 
commandment, of the sanctification of the Sabbath. 


in memory of the creation of the world... To his 


neighbours a man has to behave well both in | 
particular and in general. In particular towards 
those to whom. he is. indebted, to pay them the}. 
debt ; and in this light is to be taken the command- 


ment of honouring parents. In general ‘towards 


all men, to hurt none, whether in deed, word, of 

; cestte: A neighbour is hurt in deed, sometimes 2 , 
= own person as'to the continuance of that persons | 

and this. hurt.is prohibited by the utterance, Thou 

shalt not kill: sometimes in a person allied to him | 

as to the propagation of offspring; and this hurt is 4 

prohibited when. it is said, Thou shalt not commit 


ad : : oe : ‘ 
ultery : sometimes again in his possessions, which 


are directed both to the good of his. own. perso | 
and te that of Persons allied to him ; and in respect 
| of these it is said, Thou shalt not steal: , Hurt in 
ee dle : bited -when it is-said, Thou shalt nok. : 
pede: tiness: against thy neighbour... Hurt 1° 
is prohibited when it is said, Thow shalt nob 


covet. percenpe ne 


_ ARTICLE . VIIL—Do. the commandments of. the 
: ee & A dispensation from . precepts. ought then 
- to -be..given when there occurs some. particular 

case in which, if the letter of the law were observed, 


ees 


_ precepts’ of the ‘decalogue area 
_ dispensation. © ein ere 


Ste 
ee 


LI. Qv C.. ART: . VII. ; 
ae en Spt eeprom eet 
the intention of the legislator would’ be defeated. 
Now the intention of every legislator is directed 
first and foremost to the general good; secondly 
to the order of justice and virtue whereby the 
general good is preserved and-attained.. If there- 
fore any precepts be given which contain precisely 
the preservation of the general good, or: precisely | 
the order of justice and virtue, such precepts contain 
the intention of the legislator, and therefore admit 
of no dispensation. - But if, subordinate to these 
precepts, other precepts were given determining 
special modes of procedure, in such precepts 2 
dispensation would be possible, since from the 
omission of these precepts in certain cases no 
prejudice would ensue to the primary precepts, 
which contain the intention of the legislator. - For. 
instance, if it were enacted in any- city for the 
preservation of the common weal, that out of every 
ward some persons should keep watch as sentries . 
in a siege, some might be dispensed from this in 
view of a greater utility. © © ae oe : 

Now the commandments.o 


f the decalogue contain 
precisely the intention of the lawgiver, who is God. 


For the commandments of the first table, which * 
refer to God, contain precisely the order that leads, 
to the general and. final good, God; while the 
precepts of the.second table contain the order: of... 
justice. to. be observed amongst men, that nothing ; 
undue be done to any man, and that to every man | 


may be rendered - his. due. -» And therefore the 
ltogether beyond. 


UO 


T-Il. Q. C. ART. VII: 

§ 3. The killing of a man is prohibited in the 
decalogue in so far as it bears the character of an 
undue act: for thus understood, the commandment 
contains the essential idea of justice. Human law 
cannot allow as lawful the killing of a man unduly. 
But there is nothing undue in the killing of male- a 
factors or enemies of the commonwealth. Hence ) 
such killing is not the murder that is forbidden by 
the decalogue. Therefore also when any one has 
that which was his own taken away from him, if it 
was due that he should lose it, that is not the theft 
or robbery forbidden in the decalogue.! And there 
fore when the children of Israel by God’s command 
took the spoils of the Egyptians, that was not | 
theft, because what they took was due to them 
by the sentence of God. In like manner whe? 
Abraham consented to slay his son, he did not 
consent to murder, because it was due. for that so? 
-to be slain by the command of God, who is Lord | 
of life and death; for He it is who. inflicts the: 
punishment of death on all men, just and unjust, 
for the sin of their first parent; and if a man by 
divine authority shall be the executor of this | 
sentence, he shall be no murderer, no more tha? 
- God is. And in-like manner also Osee, taking 1 
himself a wife of fornications, or an adulterous - 
woman, committed neither adultery nor fornication, 
because he took her to himself by the commas” 
of God, who is the author of the institution 


2 1 A further consideration, : not noticed here, but insisted “on 
(LIL q. 64. art. 3.) is whether the taking away of life or pro! 
is due, not merely in itself, but.as an act coming from you: (Trl.) 


resolutely.” Aristotle, Ethics, 11. iv. 3. (Trl.) 


I-II. Q. C. ART. IX. 
a ccacnantenh a hg ec ee ian See 


marriage.! Thus then the commandments of the 


_decalogue, for the essence of ‘justice that they 


contain, are unchangeable in themselves ; but for 
the way that they are determined by application 
to particular acts—as that this or that should be 
murder, theft, or adultery, or not—that is a thing 
changeable, sometimes by divine authority alone, 
in points which are of purely divine institution, 
as marriage, and the like; sometimes also by 
human authority in matters committed to human 
jurisdiction; for herein men hold the place of Gad, 


. but not for all purposes. 


ARTICLE IX.—Does the mode of viriue fall under 
the precept.of the law ?? , 

R. That falls properly under the precept of the 
law, for which the penalty of the law is inflicted. 
Now the penalty of the law is inflicted only for 
what the legislator is competent to judge of: for 
Jaw punishes in pursuance .of a judicial sentence. 
Now man, the legislator of human law, can judge 
only of overt acts, “for man seeth those things that 
appear.”’? It is for God alone, the legislator of the 


2 Cf, IL-II. q. 104. art. 4. § 2. These difficulties cannot be fairly 
dealt with ;by any one who is unacquainted with] the difference 
ibetween a dispensation, strictly so called, and a change in the matter 
of the law; and between God’s power of dominion, and His power of 
Jurisdiction.. See. Suarez, De Legibus, 1. ii. €. 15; Ethics ‘and Natural. 
Law, pp. 128, 129. n. 2. (Trl.) : : 

2 The mode of virtue is, “ first, if the agent have knowledge of 
“what he is doing : secondly, if he do it by choice, and by choice for 
the proper motives of the virtue; thirdly, if he do it steadily and 


, 


$x Kings xvi J. 


I-1l. Q. C. ART. IX. 


divine law, to judge of the interior motions of wills, 


—‘ God searcher of hearts and reins.”? Thereupo? 


it is to be said that the mode of virtue is in some 


sort regarded both by human and divine law; 
some sort again by divine law, but not by human 


law; and lastly in some. sort neither. by human law 


nor divine law. “SE 
The first point of the mode of virtue, that the 


agent should have ‘knowledge of what he is doings 


comes under the judgment of both divine an 
human law: for in both courts the question © 
ignorance is gone into for infliction of. penalty 


admission of excuse. The second point, that the 


agent should act by choice, and by choice for the 


proper motives of the virtue, is regarded by the divine | 
law only, for human law. does -not punish the mere — 


wish to murder.?. The third point, that the agent } 


should act steadily and resolutely, which steadiness . 


properly belongs to the habit of virtue, and means |. 
action proceeding from, a rooted habit, this point. 


falls under the precept of neither law; for neither, 
by man nor by God is he punished as an offender 


who pays due. honour to his. parents, albeit he has, 


not the habit of filial piety. 
§ 4. If the mode of virtue fell un 


habit. . 


©. Psalm vii. 10.0 


Human law does not punish the absence of a virtuous int 
ae tion, where the exterior conduct is correct ;.nor the presence. of 
; vicious intention, that does not proceed to any. overt act. (Trl. : 


: der precept, it 

_would follow that he who had not the habit of virtue: 
would deserve punishment, whatever he did, a5 not | 
fulfilling. the mode which is impossible without the: 


I-Il. Q. C. ART. XI. 

ARTICLE XI.—Is it well to specify other moral 
precepts of the law, besides the decalogue ?- 

R. The'judicial and ceremonial precepts of the 
law! have force only by positive institution ; prior 
to that, it might not appear to matter whether the 
thing in question were done one way or another. 
Moral precepts have validity from the mere dictate 
of natural reason, even if they were nowhere 
enacted in the law. Of these there are three 
grades. Some are of the: widest generality, ‘and 
so plain as to need no publishing, as the com- 


_ mandments of the love of God and our neighbour; 
over these no man’s rational judgment can err. 


Some precepts go more into detail: any ordinary 
man can at once see the reason of them; and yet 
because in some exceptional cases human judgment 
happens to go astray on them, precepts like these 
require publishing: such are the precepts of the 
decalogue. Some precepts there are again, the 
reason of which is not so manifest to every one, 
but only to the wise ; and these are moral precepts. 
superadded to the decalogue ; they were taught by 
God to the people through Moses and Aaron. But 
because the truths that are manifest are principles 
leading to the knowledge of others not manifest, 


“these other moral precepts ‘superadded to the 


decalogue are reducible to the decalogue as corol- 
laries thereto.” or oe nee coe 


1 The judicial and ceremonial precepts of ‘the Old Law regulated 
by. positive enactment civil procedure and divine worship res- - 
pectively. (Trl.) : : me a eee PPR oat cote 

2 ‘The remainder of the: Prima Sezund@ is scriptural and theo- 
: logical. (Trl.) 0 : feeb ate Miva FEES : 
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AQUINAS ETHICUS, 


OR. 


THE MORAL TEACHING OF ST. THOMAS, 


Translated from the Summa. 


—— 


‘Sgconp Division, OR SECUNDA SECUNDE. 


— 


QUESTION I. 
eo OF FAITH.! : 2 
Articte I.—Is the object of faith the Sovereign 

Truth ? 

R. The object of any cognitive habit has two” 
elements; namely, that which is materially known, 
which we may call the material object; and that. by 
which the knowledge comes, which is the jormal 
reason of the knowledge of the object. Thus in the 

“science of geometry, the conclusions - are things 
materially known ; but the demonstrations by which 
the conclusions are known, are. the formal reason 

1 The theological virtues are so bound. up with ‘St. Thomas's 


moral system, that it is impossible wholly to omit his treatment of ” 


them, It has been difficult at times to make the distinction, put in 


the main those Articles are omitted. which concern the theologian 


rather than the moralist. (Trl) 2o1.. 2505) 


: ? lg st ee iia os 


Figen sweets 


“si 
Sat satepaneiateh 
SS ta oe et Reena Oe 


aE sas Rann 


Paci asi Thus then in faith, if we cot 
are oe ee reason of the knowing of the object 
faith of v Han se than the Sovereign Truth; for the 
ps which we speak does not assent to anything 

_any other ground than this, that it is. revealed 


by God. Hence faith rests upon the mere trath of 


a he the teats by which it is established and 
rought home to the mind. But if we considet 


. MInaterially the things to which ‘faith assents, they 


. not only God Himself, but many other things 
also, which however do not fall under the assest of 


faith except so far as they bear some reference to 


. 


God. 


ARTICLE IV.—Cait the object of faith be anything | 


that is seen ? 


R. Faith imports the assent of the intellect to. 


that which is believed. Now the intellect assents 


Oe 
prema, iy y the object itself, which is either | 
whereof th is in the case: of first. principles: 
‘thing. else ere 18 intuition, or is known through some | 
ee te receae Ot conclnnicne) Se 
assents to a thi a -another “way the intellect | 
Seo ae trite nok bechkel tia! ance 
‘a choice voluiitet Proper object as. intellect, but by” 
‘to ariother.’ If ‘Ee inclining to one side rather that - 
of the Sait i = Be done with doubt -and dread 
Ses ag aie ar dean Bat done 
nie ‘full assurance,’ unaccompanied by any such 


2) PLD q. 57- art. 2. (Trl) 


; = St. Paul's xAnpopopla rlcrews; Hebrews eee (Trt) 


that. Thomas saw one thing an 


- when a-man reflects on what 


U-H..Q. WU. ART. 1. 


dread, it will be faith. . But those things are said to 
be seen, which by themselves move our intellect or . 
sense to a knowledge of them. Hence it is manifest 
that neither faith nor opinion can be of things that 
are seen whether by sense or by intellect. 

§ x. On the words, “ Because thou hast. seen 


me, Thomas, thou hast -believed,”? it is to be said 
d believed another: 


‘he saw a Man, and believing he confessed Him to 


be God. . 


— 


QUESTION Il. 


OF THE.ACT OF FAITH. 


ARTICLE I.—Is it to believe to think with assent ? 

R. By thinking in the more proper sense of the 
word we mean an intellectual study, attended with: 
inquiry, prior to arriving at a perfect understanding by 
certitude of vision; OT, @ movement of the mind deliber- 
ating, and not yet made perfect by a full vision of the 
truth... If thinking be taken in this sense, we thereby 


come to understand the whole rationale of the act of. 


_ believing. For of the acts belonging to the intellect 
some have a firm assent without such thinking ;.as 
he knows or understands. 
Again, some acts of the intellect involve thinking 
without firm assent, . whether without inclining to — 
either side,-as in doubt; or inclining rather to, one 
side; “but .on: slight: indication, as in surmise 3.00 
: She <2 St.John xx629-0 na ; 


eS Ticgn Suamenar sore were 
: natin ata cena aE = : 
i Rea TRE atm kiiiiememenseiammentiaiaamnemnas 


ne Cie 
ee eee 


| 3t4 U1. Q. Hf. ART. Hl. 


2 
ares to one side, but with dread of the other, 
acted ee But the act of believing means a firm 
oe o one side; and in that respect he who 
e oleae is like the man who knows and understands; 
and yet his knowledge is not made perfect by manifest f 
vision; and to this extent he is like the other mat | 
who doubts, surmises, and opines. Thus it is proper 
to the believer to think. with assent. And thus the 
act of believing is marked off from all other acts of 
the intellect about truth or falsehood: PES 
ee oe objection that belief is an act of the if 
ih nding, its object being truth; but assent, 
like consent, seems to be an act, not of understand- 
rahe of will—it is to be said that the intellect of: | 
. lever 19 not finally determined by reason, but. 
y the will; and therefore assent here is taken for 22» 
act of the intellect as determined by the will. 
> 
| 


. ARTICLE III.—Is it necessary to salvation to belie | 
anything above natural reason ? i ree 
oe lige. happiness of. man consists in? , 

Salat ral_ vision of .God. To this vision. mal: 
a te -by way of -going to school to 
cee 4 eacher, according to that  saying*. | 
asia eed) at hath heard of the Father and hath 

arned, cometh to me.”! Of this schooling a ma2 { 
gets the benefit, not. all at once,.but in successive 

Stages, according to the capacity of his nature. But 

-./every such learner must believe in order to arrive at: 

_ Perfect knowledge : as the Philosopher. says, «The 
ee 2 “02 St.John viegs. As 


- more quickly to the: knowledge of divin 


- very much to seek in t 


. U-I. Q. I. ART. IV. 315, 
ee 
learner must believe.” Hence, for man to arrive 
at the vision of perfect happiness, it is a previous 
requisite that he should believe God, as a scholar 
believes the master who teaches him. : 


ArTICLE IV.—lIs it necessary to receive on, faith 


things that can be proved by natural reason ? 
_R. It is necessary for man to receive . by the 
way of faith, not only truths that are above reason, 
but also those that can be known by reason, and 
this on three grounds. First, that man may arrive 
e truth. For 
the science to which it belongs to prove the existence 
of God and other truths concerning Him, is the 
last of all sciences proposed to man to study, many 
other sciences being prelimina 
is only when much of life was already past that man 
would arrive at the knowledge of God. Secondly, 
that the knowledge of God may be more common. 
For many cannot advance in the study of science, 
either on account of the dulness of their intellect, 
or otherwise through the occupations and neces- 
sities of this temporal life, or again t 
ness to learn. ‘These people would be altogether 
robbed of the knowledge of God, were not the things 
of God proposed to them by the way of faith. 


Thirdly, for certainty sake. For human reason is 
he things of God, as is shown 
by the errors and mutual contradictions of philo- 
sophers.’ In order then. that a knowledge of God, 
certain and beyond doubt, might. obtain amongst 


iis ia ee 


ry to it; and thus it 


hrough slothful- 


rasceghanewennilavoerid 


emaantcinsihanienrameii 
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_ the answer is that the believer has sufficient induce 


ghee 


U-IT. Q. 11. ART. 1X. 


earn nee 


men, it was proper that divine’ truths should 


ARTICLE IX.—Is faith meritorious ? 

R, Our acts are meritorious, inasmuch as they 
proceed from free-will, moved by the grace of Gol. 
Hence every human act that is under the control 
of free-will may be meritorious, if it is referred 
God. Now fo believe is an act of the intellect 
assenting to divine truth by command of the Wl 
moved by God’s grace; and thus is under the 
control of free-will in reference to God. Hence th 
act of faith may be meritorious. -  ° eee 
* §3. To the objection that he who pays the 
assent of faith, either has a sufficient motive ' 
induce him to believe, or he has not: if he has It 
cannot be meritorious in him to believe, because he 
is no longer free not to’ believe: if he has not, his 
belief is a piece of light-mindedness, according ' 
the text: ‘‘He that is hasty to give credit is light 
‘of heart ;”! and so it seems it is not meritorious 


_ ment to believe, that inducement being the authority 


of divine teaching confirmed ‘by miracles, and what 
is more, the intefior impulse of God inviting him 


- 1 Eeclus. xix. g. 5° 


delivered to them by the way of faith, as utterance 
of God, who cannot lie. . 


hence he does not believe lightly. - Yet he has 20 
sufficient inducement to know, ‘and: therefore the. 


character of. merit is not taken away. 9° ~ 


ILI. Q. HU. ART. X.. 


ARTICLE X.—Does reason, leading up to conclusions 
that are of faith, lessen the merit of faith 2 ; 
R. Human reasoning alleged in support. of the 
articles of faith’ may be something antecedent to 
the will of the believer, in this sense, that but for 
the said human reasoning he would have either no 
will at all, or not a prompt will, to believe. At that 
rate human reasoning diminishes the merit of faith a 
as also passion antecedent to election in moral virtues 
diminishes the merit of the virtuous act. For as a 
man ought to exercise the acts of the moral Bi 
on the judgment of reason, not on the impulse 0 
passion, so he ought to believe, articles of faith, a 
on the strength of human reasoning, but on om 
authority of God. Again, human reasoning eee e@ 
consequent upon the will of the believer. For w if 
a man has a prompt will to believe, he loves the | 
truth believed, and thinks it over, and embraces any 
arguments that he can find in its favour; and ius 
this respect human reasoning does not. exclude i. 
merit of faith, but is a sign of greater merit. So_ 
also in the moral virtues, Serine is a 
sign reater promptitude of wile. wines 
: ate pat says, “ That faith has no 
merit, to which human reasoning lends experience, | 
he speaks of the. case of a man having no mind 8 
believe articles of faith except for the reason allege : 
in evidence of them. But when a man has a will : 
to believe articles of faith on the sole authority of 
God, the merit of his faith is not taken away OF 
diminished, even though he has a demonstrative 
1.For passion antecedent and consequent, See I-11. 4- 71, af. 6. ve 
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se eg ec 
reason for some of those articles, for instance, for 
the existence of God. % i 
monet What makes against the faith, either as 4 
sideration in the mind of the believer, or in tht” 
way of exterior persecution, augments the merit of 
faith, so far forth as it reveals a will more prompt 
and firm in the faith. Therefore also the marty’ 
had greater merit of faith, not receding from the 
faith for persecutions; and likewise men of learning 
have greater merit of faith, not receding from ‘the 
faith for the reasons of philosophers or heretics 
alleged against it. sees 


IM. Q. HI. ART. I. | 
é 


QUESTION III. 
OF THE EXTERIOR ACT OF FAITH. 


ARTICLE II.—Is confessi } ‘to 

ae ifession of faith cae ash 
: ani The’ Apostle says: “With the heart We. 
elieve unto justice; but with the mouth confessiot_ 


is made unto salvation.’’! 
oe things that are necessary to salvation fall 
the fai precepts of the divine law. But confessiné 
aith, being something affirmative, can only f 
under an affirmative precept. Now affirmative : 
Precept do not bind:-us to be always acting on 
. them, ‘though they bind us always; but they bind 
us to action according to time and place and other 
due circumstances, which are the necessary condi 


1 Romans x. 10, 9 8 9S 


" mendable publicly to confess 
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Gk 6 
tions of a human act that it may be an act of virtue. 
Thus then confessing the faith always and in every 
place is not necessary to salvation, but in a certain 
time and place, namely, when by the omission of . 
‘such confession due honour would be. withdrawn 
from God, or profit from our neighbour, as in the 
case when one, asked about the faith, holds his 
peace, and thereby it comes to be believed either 
that he has not the faith, or that the faith is not 
true, or others by such silence are turned away from 
the faith. In cases like these, confession of faith is 
necessary to salvation. : 

§ x. The end and aim of faith, as of other 
virtues, ought to be subordinate to the end of 
charity, which is the love of God and our neighbour. 
And therefore, when the honour of God or our 


-neighbour’s profit requires it, a man ought not to 


rest satisfied with being united by faith to the divine 
truth, but he ought to make outward confession of 
the same. ; 
. § 2. Ina case of necessity, where the faith is in 
danger, any one and every one is bound to publish 
his faith to others, either for the instruction or 
“encouragement of others of the faithful, or for 
quelling the arrogance of unbelievers; but at other 
times the instruction of men in the faith does not 
belong to all the faithful. - ; eigiarla 
§ 3. If from open confession of the faith there 
ensues excitement among unbelievers, without. any . 


benefit to the faith or the faithful, it is not com- 
the faith in such a 
case. Hence our Lord says:.“‘ Give not that which 


sida lest perhaps turning upon you they teat 
pa But if there be hopé of some benefit to the 
aith, or under stress of necessity, 2 man ought: 


saad to confess his faith. Hence it is said that™ 
when the disciples said to our Lord ‘that the 


is holy to dogs; neither cast ye your pearls before 


Pharisees, when they heard _ this word, -- were 


ae our Lord answered : “ Let them alone,” 
at is, leave them in their excitement; “ they af 
blind, and leaders of the blind.”? es 


QUESTION IV. 


OF THE VIRTUE OF FAITH. 


ee I].—Is faith more certain than science? 
- Considering certitude in respect of its motive 


a position is said to be the more certain which 
as the more certain motive. 


Thus -considered, 


faith i sve : ah 
h is more certain than science; because faith 


ores ee : . 
ts on divine truth, science. on human. reasoning: 


In: another way certitude may be considered with. © 


ee to the: subject who: is certain. . In this way _ 
is said to be. more certain. which the huma? 


ata more fully grasps. At this rate, seeing that 
ticles of faith are above human understanding, but 
- ee science, faith from this point of view, 
: rei shee certain. ‘Hence, absolutely speaking, faith 
is the more certain of the two; but science is th 
St. Matt. vil 6... 6 * St. Mattoxv. 12. oo: 


pronarieen wegen eats 
pe ee 
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more certain in a restricted sense, that is, in reference 


to-us. Moe . 
§ 2. Other things being equal, sight is more 
certain than hearing; but if the person from whonr 


_a thing is heard is a much better authority than. 


321. | 


£4 


teres att 
ae neuen do 


the eyesight of the witness, under: that condition. : 


hearing is more certain than sight. Thus: a. man 
of little knowledge is more certainly assured of what. 
he hears from a man of science, than he is of what 
seems'to him according to his own reasoning. Much. 


‘more is man more certain of what he hears from 


God, who cannot be deceived, than of what he sees- 
by his own reasoning, which may be deceived. 


. 


QUESTION V. 

OF PERSONS HAVING FAITH. 
Anricne IIL-Is it possible for him who disbelieves: 
one article of faith, to have faith, uninformed by charity,. 


in the other articles ? 


: R. In a heretic who 
faith, no: faith remains, either informed ‘or. -unin-- 


formed. The reason is, because the specific nature. 


of every habit depends upon the precise character 


of object that it is conversan 
taken away, the specific natur 
Temain. Now. the precise or 
is the. Sovereign Truth, .:as = manifested .in. Holy 
‘ Scripture and the teachin 
proceeds from the: Sovereign Truth. 


e ofthe habit cannot 


Hence. who- 


disbelieves one article of 


g.of the Church, which: 


t with; when that. is- 


formal object of faith — : 


_. of faith by his own private will and judgment. 


ever does not adhere to and hold for an finfallit 
and divine rule, the teaching of the Church, which 
proceeds from the Sovereign Truth. manifested ny 
Holy Scripture, such a one has not the habit of 
faith, but holds the articles of faith by some othe 
means than by faith; just as in the case of a mab: 
holding a conclusion without knowing the demo” 
stration that leads to it, it is manifest that he has 
no scientific knowledge on that point, but opinioa 
only. But it is clear that he who adheres ‘to the. 
_Church’s teaching as to an infallible rule, asserts 
to all points of that teaching; otherwise, if wi 
. regard to what the Church teaches, he holds su 


points as he likes, and points that he dislikes he 


refuses to hold, he‘can no longer be said to adhere 


to the Church’s teaching as to an infallible ale, 
And so it ® 
manifest that a heretic who pértinaciously disbelieves 


but he adheres to his own will. 


one article of faith, is not prepared to follow the 
Church’s teaching in the matter of the © 


articles : for if he is not pertinacious in his disbelieh 
he is in that case no heretic, but only a man re 


2 error. we 


 § x. The other articles of faith en which thé 


heretic does not err, he does not hold in the sa™ 


way as the faithful by simply adhering to 


Sovereign Truth, for which adhesion. man’ nee” 
_ the aid of a habit of faith, but he holds the artidé 


ee § 2. Faith adheres to all the articles of fa! 
ce for.one motive, namely, for the sake of the Sovereig# 
Trath Proposed to us in Scripture, according to thé 


See RE BARRE & ee : 
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“Man urging you to faith. 
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teaching and sound understanding of the Church. 


‘And theréfore he who relinquishes this motive, is 
altogether devoid of faith. = ~~ Be a 


’ 


QUESTION VI. — 


OF THE CAUSE OF FAITH. 


ARTICLE I.—Is faith infused into man by God ? 

R. There are two requisites for faith. One is 
the proposing of articles to be believed, which is 
requisite for man to believe anything explicitly. 
The other requisite is the assent, of the believer to 
the articles proposed. As to the first of these 
requisites, faith must necessarily be of God. © For 
articles of faith transcend human reason, and’ enter 
not into the knowledge of man except by the reve- 
lation of God. 
revealed immediately by God, as to the Apostles 
and Prophets, they are proposed to others by God | 
sending preachers of the faith. As to the second 
requisite, namely, the assent of man to the articles 


of faith, two manner of causes may: be noted. One Mes 


cause would ‘be an exterior inducement, in the — 
shape of some miracle seen, or persuasion of some 
~ Neither of these ‘js a 
sufficient cause; for of those who see one and the 
same miracle, and hear the same preaching, some 


believe and some do not. “And therefore we must 
assign another cause; an interior’ cause, 


“moving a 


But while to some they are 


WII, Q. X. ART. I. ee 


man interiorly to assent to articles of faith... This 
cause the Pelagians laid down to be merely the 
free-will of man. But that is false: for since mau's 
assent to articles of faith raises him to a natu 
above his own, this assent must be in him by# 
supernatural principle moving him within, which 
God. And therefore in regard of the assent, which 
is the principal act of faith, faith is of God interiotly 
moving us by His grace. 


. QUESTION X. 
OF UNBELIEF IN GENERAL. . 
ARTICLE I.—Is unbelief a sin ? 


R. Unbelief may be understood in two 


| 


oo ILI. Q. X. ART. UW. 
okies hy ee 
not damned for the sin 


without faith, but they are 
of unbelief.2 


ARTICLE II.—Is the intellect the subject in which 
unbelief resides ? : 

R. Sin is said to be in that power which is the 
principle of the act of sin. Now we find two such 
principles: one primary and general, that commands 
all acts of sin; and this principle is the will, because 
all sin is voluntary. The other principle of the act 


‘ of sin is the proper and proximate principle that 


ways? 


in one way as a mere negation, so that a man * | 


called an unbéeliever simply from not having the 


faith. In another way unbelief may be understoot 


as. signifying contrary opposition to the faith 


whereby one stands. out against the hearing ° | 


the faith, or even despises faith; and in this the 
. proper and perfect essence of unbelief consists’. 
and. thus understood, unbelief is a sin. But if # 


is taken fora pure negation, as in those who have 


heard nothing of the faith, it has not the charactet. 


‘of a sin, but rather of a penalty, inasmuch as SUC 


ignorance of divine things is a consequence of th 
sin of: our first parent. Unbelievers of this clas 
are damned for other sins that cannot be forgive? 


elicits the act. Thus the concupiscible faculty is 
the principle of gluttony and luxury; and accord- 
ingly gluttony and luxury are said to be in the 
concupiscible faculty. But dissent, which is the 
proper act of unbelief, is an act of the intellect, as 
also is assent, an act of the intellect moved by the 
will.: And therefore unbelief, like faith, is in the 
intellect as its proximate subject, but in the will as 
its prime mover. And in this way all sin is said 
to be in the will.” ; 

§ 2. The cause of unbelief is-in the will, but 
unbelief itself is in the intellect. aes 


‘1 The hardest thing in the condition of’ men who have not the 
true faith, is the difficulty of getting any grievous sin forgiven them.. 
Still there may be, nay, there must - be, channels of divine mercy 
open to all men of good-will. (Trl). i as 

"s- All sin is commanded by the will, but elicited by the power of 
which itis immediately the act: The sin-is at once In the. eliciting 
and in the commanding power. (See I-Il. q. 6. art. 4.) ‘Thus all sin 
is in the will, but not in the will only. (Trh) es 


IV. Q. X. ART. UI. VI. 


en inh ab gn es asics 


ARTICLE III.—Is unbelief the greatest of sins? “ ‘i 


R. Every sin formally consists in a turning away. | 


from God. Hence a sin is the more grievous, the 
more a man is thereby separated from God. Now. 
it is by unbelief that a man is furthest removed 
from God, not having a ‘true knowledge of God. 
Hence the sin of unbelief is greater than all sins 
of moral perversity. But the case is otherwis 
when there is question of sins opposed to the othet 
theological virtues. : eo 


§ 3. An unbeliever is more grievously punished 


for the sin of unbelief than another sinner. for aay 


other sin, considering the kind of the sin: but for 


another sin, say adultery, committed ‘by a believer 

o by an ‘unbeliever, other things being equal, the” 
eliever sins more grievously than the unbelieveh” 

as well on account of the knowledge of the troth.-} 


f fai ; 
of faith, as also on account of the sacraments ° f 


_ faith which he‘has received; and which he dishonours 
- by sinning. coe cpa 


: es ARTICLE VII.—Ought y sabe vit | 
SO labdligvans PEPE e we publicly to aries ee 
ro ‘R. In disputing of the faith there are two things : 
to consider :-one on the part of the disputant, the. 


aon on the part of-the hearers. On the part of 
e stag ka we must consider his intention. Fo 
_ if he disputes as doubting of the faith, and 00 
_ premising the truth of the faith. fora ‘certainty, but 
: ctentling te, make a trial by argument, unquestion- 
: sd he sins, as one doubtful of the faith and ut 
believing. But if one disputes of the faith to confuté 


. be found persons fit and proper 


game which all can play at an 


U-I. Q. X. ART. VII. 


(eo 


errors, or even for practice sake, it is a praise 
worthy proceeding. On the part of the hearers we. 


_have to consider whether they who hear the dis- 


putation are instructed and firm in the faith, or. 
are. simple’ people, easy to unsettle. In presence. 
of the wise and firm in faith, there is no danger: 
in disputing of the faith. But with regard to... 
simple folk a distinction must be made. Either. 
these people ate assailed by unbelievers striving 
to destroy the faith in them, or they are not at all 
troubled in the matter, as.in lands where . there 
-are no unbelievers.. In the first case it is necessary 
publicly to dispute about the faith, provided there 
for the purpose,. | 
and able to refute error: since by this means simple — 
people will be confirmed in the faith, and the power. 
of deceiving will be taken away from unbelievers 5. 
and besides, the silence of those who should with-. 
stand the misrepresentation of the truth of faith, 
would of itself be a confirmation of the error. 
in the second case it is dangerous publicly to dispute 
of faith before simple people, whose faith is all 
the firmer from their never having heard anything, 


different from what they believe. And therefore 
‘hear the words of © 


‘as a. gift of, 
ve a duty to | 
keep, a treasure tha 
which it is a sin to betray—rather than as matter 
d exercise their critical faculty upon 
"with advantage. (Tx1)- oe ras en ans 


But. 


pat ae -< za +5 
grmaati ned: . ‘ pihann te benentatate: 
Ledeen ceroeg peor oh ene eae 


“* .the-heretics of their own time, i.¢., 
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nee tne 
ARTICLE VIII.—Are unbelievers to be brought 
the faith by compulsion ? ares 
' R. Of unbelievers, some there are who bare 
never received the faith, as Gentiles and ‘Jews 
Such persons are on no account to -be brought to 
the faith by compulsion, that they themselves should 
-. become believers, because believing is of the will; 
they are however, if possible, to be compelled ke 
the faithful not to stand in. the way of the faith 
by blasphemies or evil persuasions, or open persect"’ 
tions. And for this reason the faithful of Christ 
often make war on unbelievers, not to force them 
to believe, because, even though they had beatel 
them and got them. prisoners, they would still leave 
them their choice whether they would believe OF 
no, but for the purpose of compelling them not t0 : 
put hindrances in the way of the faith of Christ. 
Other unbelievers there are who have at one time. 
received the faith, and profess it, as heretics,’ and 
all manner of apostates. Such persons are to be 
compelled even by corporal means to fulfil what | 
they have promised, and hold what they have once 
Teceived... 5. i cuss ers 


‘< § 3. As to take a vow is voluntary, but to pay. - 


the vow is of necessity; so to receive the faith ie 
,2 voluntary act, but it is of necessity to hold tb .. 
_ once received. And therefore heretics are to be 
compelled to hold the faith, a ar 


“1-The heretics whom the medizeval writers had in ‘view, were 

: ; apostate Catholics. The 
.. Protestant of our day falls under St. Thomas's first class of 
~./ believers. (Tri.) Sak Sel eh i ave 
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SS en aaa 
ARTICLE XI.—Are. the rites of unbelievers to be 
toler ; an 
ae government is derived -from ue 
government, and ought to imitate it. eae i 
almighty and supremely good as He is, never eae 
permits sundry evils to happen in the tbe 
He might prevent; lest if they were taken . o 
greater good might be taken away, or eve a 
greater evils ensue. So then also they who Lacs 
over human’ government, do right in peau 
sundry evils lest sundry good things be hin ie 
or even worse evils be incurred, as Augustine say: : 
“Take away prostitutes from human society, a 
you disorder the world with lustful intrigues. hee 
then, though unbelievers sin over their ae Senta 
may be tolerated, either for some good fe pee : 
of them, or for some evil that is avoided thereby. 


ARTICLE XIL—A ve the children of Fews and pie 
unbelievers to be baptized against the will of me 


” parents ? 


R. The greatest authority attaches to - mat 
of the Church, which is always to be fol ee : 
all-things; since even the teaching of nn - ae 
doctors has its authority ‘from the Chure : ae 
we must rather stand by the seateare ae 
Church than by the authority of ee nate ne 
or Jerome: or any doctor whatever... Now ‘agen be 
never been the usage of the Church to have.c 
‘of Jews. baptized against the wil 3 
et dee have been in past Een ae 
‘Catholic princes, with: whom bis ops ce 


e will of their parents;-" — 


IIH. Q. X. ART. XI. 


holi : 
on pg ee we intimate terms, who would 
for this practi ma failed to obtain their sanction 
The ground api as at been consonant with reaso0. 
fold. One € rejection of the practice is two~ 
fold. One ground is the danger to faith, Fo 
use of n received Baptism, not yet having the: 

reason, afterwards when they came of 2g¢ 


th i : : 
ey might easily be induced by their parents to. 


aba i 
ndon that which they had received in ignorance. 


Anoth is thi 
er ground is this, that the ptactice is opposed, - 


to 5 sgt 
to penees sees for the son naturally belongs 
Diet distinct in 
in his mother’s ee so long as he is contain 

the womb, bef. omb. Afterwards when he leaves. 
» before he has the use of reason, he is 


contai F 
sehen poms his parents’ care as in a sort ol 
the use of rei cS ahs long as a child has not: 
animal: hence on, he differs not from an irrational’ 
use when he a. a OR O82 horse is another's t0 © 
- Instrument ck 4, according to the civil law, as an 
natural | h is own, so it is a provision of the | 

aw that the son should be under the cate — 


ie f£ hi 
Of his father before he has the use of reasol- 


~ Hence it v : 
to -be es ae against natural justice for achild — 
has the use a n from his parents’ care before he. 
= be ade ab teason, or. for any arrangement to. 
: out him against the will of his parents: - 


But : 
after he begins to have the use of reason, be 


U-I, Q. XI. ART. 1. 


the faith against the will of his parents, and be: 


baptized, but not before he has‘the use of reason. . 

§ 4. Man is referred to God by reason, whereby: 
he is able to know God. Hence before the use of 
reason the child is in the order of nature referred. 
to God by the reason of his parents, to whose care 
he is ‘naturally subject ; and it is according: as they: 
ran that the things of God are to be done upon, 

im. ; 


. 


QUESTION XI. 


OF HERESY. 


ARTICLE I.—Is heresy @ species of unbelief ? 


‘R. The name heresy signifies choice or election. 
Now election is of means to the end, the end being. 
In matters. of belief the -principal . 
ter of the last end, and the: 


secondary truths the character of means to the end.. 
_And because whoever believes, assents to some one’s. 
word, the principal’ object, and what .we may call 
the scope and aim in. evety inclination to believe, . 
is the person whose word is acquiesced: in: the: 
tenets held in consequence of that acquiescence are: 
secondary things. So then whoever rightly holds. 
| the Christian faith, acquiesces by’ his will in-the 
word of Christ, in the things. which truly belong 
© to Christ’s doctrine... Therefore there are two 
- ways of deviation from the straight path of Christian 


presupposed. 
truth bears the charac 


possible: — 


faith. One way is by refusal to take the word of: a 


eee mamaria 


ee ine ate gen F scene ee oa 
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Panama ener! 
‘Christ. Whoever takes this way, has an evil wil 
with regard to the very scope and aim of. faith 
Such is the species of unbelief found in Pagans and 
Jews. Another way is that of intending indeed 10 
take the word of Christ, but at the’ same time 
failing in the election of articles whereon to take 
that word; because you elect not those ss 
which are truly taught by Christ, but those whic 
your own mind suggests to you. And therefore 
heresy is a species of unbelief, belonging to thos? 


who profess the faith of Christ, but pervert His 
doctrines. 


ARTICLE III.—Are heretics to be tolerated?* to 
R. With regard to heretics two elements are 


1 A question to as 

of the last six hundred 

: ; 1. The. formation 
farm individual members of 
faith, and being igno 

it, cannot without di 

2. The fallen e: 


k in the nineteenth century! The change 
years may be reduced to three heads. the 
of heretical bodies of long’ standing, olie 
which, never having professed the arn 
rant of it, and from infancy prejudiced ia eal 
Stinction be called heretics. ; 


aes insists on her right ‘to 

condemned this proposi 

authority to use force.” 
‘It is useful in this 

distinction between tole: 


tion (Syllabus 24): The Church ies es B 


matter to observe that canonists draw 3 
tated 


| icated,. 
are convicted of heresy, be not only excommun 


‘on ‘set up in. modern minds at the sight of 4 


_punish by corporal ‘inflictions. Pins De. 
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be considered, one element on their nes a 
other on the part of the Church. ait 
is the sin whereby they have deserved, ee 
be separated from the Church by as pee 
but also to be banished from the wor p a pera 
For it is a much heavier offence to ene Rear 
whereby the life of the soul is parte caper 
tamper with the coinage, which is an al setae ois. are 
life. Hence if coiners-or other ma Ee ae 
at once handed over by secular ane ce they 
death, much more may heretics, imme 


é rt of the: 

but also justly done to die. But on sae - ee ee 

Church is mercy in view of the agi condemn at 

that err; and therefore she does ad admonition,”” 

once, but “after the first a peamre however, if 
; «1 er ? 

as the Apostle teaches: 


ae: Church 
ner ertinacious, the 
nen ee i cession provides for the 


h 
: ff from the Churc 

him 0 ion; and further: 
unal to be exter~ 


having no hope of his c 
safety of others, cutting ae 
by the sentence of excommun : 
she leaves him to the secular tri 
minated from the world by death. 


1 Titus iii. 10. ~ 


QUESTION XII. - 


OF APOSTASY. . eh 


ARTICLE IT, ay 

R. It does not belong to the Church to punish 
unbélief in those who have never received the faith; 
according to the saying of the Apostle:? Ce What: 
have I to do to judge them that are without ?” Bat 
the infidelity of. them who have received the faith 5 | 
amenable to her sentence and punishment. 


Sse - QUESTION XIII. : 
“oF THE sIN OF BLASPHEMY. _ 


AE ARTICLE [A<J5 blasphemy the opposite of confession A 
of the faith? = Began acer hus eee 


Paragement of the goodness of God. If this § 
- done in the heart only, it is blasphemy of the heart 
vo but if it come out in speech, it is blasphemy of the 
eee: feb mouth. And: thus blasphemy is the opposite % 
oe confession of the faith: — - 4 ERE oye ee 
Pe §: 2S As God is praised in His saints, by praise 
__Of the works that He accomplishes in His saints, 99 
2 x Corey: a Tes 


__R. The name of blasphemy implies some di 


. RON we a 12 murder and blasphemy are compared 10 


I-U. Q. XUI. ART. HU. TI. ; 335. 
ern 


also blasphemy against the ‘saints ‘redounds conse-_ 
quently upon God. 


ARTICLE II.—Is blasphemy always @ mortal sin? 

‘R. That-is a. mortal sin by which man is ite 
rated from the first principle of spiritual life, : oe 
is the charity of God. Hence whatever - pe : 
inconsistent with charity are mortal sins 0 one 
kind. Now blasphemy of its kind 1s lai oe 
divine charity, because it is a se ape aa 
divine goodness, which is the object of ¢ ; es 
and therefore blasphemy is @ mortal sin 0 
kind.2 : pk 
§ 3. Blasphemy may fall from the ae 
‘surprise without deliberation in two ways. eae 
it is that the person does not notice that piariaer! 
‘says is a blasphemy, as may happen in a aoa ce 
of sudden ‘passion, when a man breaks ou savant 
words that he happens to fancy, without co pee 
ver othe cnemopely come. under the ides of 
and: does. not properly co i 
blasphemy ;. or it may be that he does seers 
meaning of his words, and notice that wha _ ek 
is blasphemous: and then he is not excuse 


i who 
mortal sin, any more than the:man 1s excused 


in a sudden fit of anger kills the person raping See 2 : 


ARTICLE III. 


respect of the objects sinned against, clearly blas- 


--2 For the meaning of this phrase see. LH. 


q. 88. art. 2. (Trl.) ies 


. 


oe blaspheme. (Trl) 


ace beste pt offence directly against Got, 
neighbour. B rea which is an offence against oi! 
the harm don pee they are compared in respect 
ior mGnics pid en murder has the preponderance: 
phemy hurts aes our neighbour more than blas 
the gravity of on But because our estimation of 
of a perverse aha must go more by the intentio? 
fore, seein ae than by the effect wrought, there 
the hoadae ee blasphemer intends to wound 
more pri od, he sins, absolutely speaking, 

&rievously than the murderer. sue 


pear st the damned blaspheme? 
tion of the divi e. essence of blasphemy is detest 
in hell retai eae goodness. Now they who are 
justice of G their perverse. will, averse to tt 
which the ae this that they love the things!" 
them if re punished, and would wish to practise 
are inflict 1 could, and hate the punishments that 
however 4 on them for such sins. They 4 
mitted nit es Srieve for the sins they. have com 
because the pe ythey, hate the sins themselves, but 
tation a es punished for them. Such dete* 
inward bla: ah the divine justice is in. them 4° 
3 Sphemy of the heart. And it is:credible 


that i ’ ; 
in the resurrection there will bein them voc! 


blasphemy al : ; 
Praise of God. ae me saints there will be voc 


“2 Am : ra Cees ee 
ek fe 5 byitieoncetr have gone all lengths in wicked 
3 ihe: ‘wilfully and with full resolution 


_in two ways, in one way t 


passion, but a habit of the mind. 


QUESTION XVII. 


". OF HOPE. 


ARTICLE I.—Is hope a virtue? ; 

R. According to the Philosopher, ‘‘‘The virtue of 
any given being is that which makes the subject 
good, and ‘renders his work good.” Wherever 
therefore we find any good human act, there must 
be some corresponding human virtue. But the 
measure of human acts is twofold: one proximate 
and homogeneous, namely - reason; the -other 
supreme and_ transcendent, namely God; and 
therefore. every human act that attains to redson 
or to God Himself is good. . But the act of hope, 
of which we now speak, attains to God. For the 
object of hope is good in the. future, difficult, but 


possible to be had.. Now a: thing is possible to us 
hrough ourselves, in 


another way through others. Inasmuch then as we 


hope for a thing as possible to us through the divine 
assistance, .our hope ‘attains to. God Himself :.on 
whose aid it rests. And therefore hope is: clearly.a- 
virtue, since it makes a man’s act good, and attains 
to the true-rule. 0.0 se Se ps ee. ES 
§ 1. The hope of which we now speak is nota 


Woes 


U-. Q. XVII, ART. I. V. = 
pias II.—Is the proper object of hope cer 
ue Pp hope of which we now speak attains? 

aie : ris ee His aid to gain the good thing 
oe . ut an effect must be proportionate? 
reper ; and therefore the good’ that we propetl 
te 9 Sear should hope for from God is infinlt 
fae : = = in proportion to the power of God. 
pe i: uch a good is life everlasting, WU" 

sists in the enjoyment of God Himself. For ¥¢ 


must not hope anything of Him less than. Hef - 


ae ars a goodness, whereby He impat’ | 
ae is creature, is not less than He 
mc ti ht ie es 
everlasting happiness tee a in onde 


ARTICLE V.—Is hope a theological virtue? eee 


. R. Hope has the character of a virtue from its 


attaining to the supreme rule of human acts, attai | 


ing it both as that rule is the first efficient caus? 


2 eptaertiee it rests on the aid thereof, and also # q 
ule is the last final cause, inasmuch as it looks. 


Seyi ad in the enjoyment of the same. Th . 
y God is the principal object of hope, CO™ 


sidered a i “Si 
@ as a virtue. ' Since therefore the essence ° 


aegis virtue consists in having God for id 
i it - plain that hope is a theological virtue- 
2. No: one can rely too much on the. divin 


assistance... 


ate -IE-II, Q. XVII. ART. VI. - ; 
fae ee ee a ee ae 
ARTICLE VI.—Is hope a distinct virtue from the 


- other theological virtues ? 


R. A virtue is said to be theological. from having 
God for the object to which it clings. Now we may 
cling to another either for his own sake or because 
by him we come to. something else. Charity then 
makes a man cling to God for His own sake; but 
faith and hope make a man cling to God as toa 
principle and source whence other things accrue to 
us. For of God there accrues to us both the know- 
ledge of truth and the gaining of perfect goodness. 
Faith then makes a man:cling to God inasmuch as 
He is the principle whence we know the truth’: for 
we believe those things to be true which are told us 
by God; while hope makes us cling to God, as He 
is in our regard the principle and source of perfect _ 
goodness, inasmuch as by hope we rely on the — 
divine assistance to obtain eternal happiness.) -° 

§ 3. Hope makes us tend to.God ‘as.to'a final 
good to be obtained, and as to an efficacious aid to 
succour us: but charity properly makes man tend 
to -God, uniting his affection to God, so: that man 
may no longer live for himself, but for God. 
that faith secks truth of God, and hope happi- 


"1 It comes to this, £ (Trl) 
Himself. (Trl.). 


ness in God ; while charity seeks God 


s 


QUESTION XVIII. 
OF THE SUBJECT OF HOPE. 


oeiaee I.—Is the will the subject of hope? 
o ie Habits are known by their acts. But the act 
since ie pe movement of the appetitive facults 
sensiti S object is good. Appetite in man is twofd 
apes and intellectual. But the act of the virtuy 
bec Ope cannot belong to the sensitive appetite! 
parang the good that is the principal object of t 
Awa Ae me any sensible good, but divine. §' 
saa erefore the superior appetite, which is cablety 
t e will, is the subject of hope. . ae 
of oo he movement of hope and the movemett} 
she caioks A are connected one with another, | 
2 ere is nothing to hinder. both movemen™ 
i ‘ogether belonging to one power: sone F 


ARTICLE IV Sis eae Cane po 
. < eh ; his le. 
Sraught with certitude ? oP of mets still ie a 
R. Certitude is found i : a 
found in a thing in two ways PY} ; 
Taper en by participation. Essentially it is found | 
So ee ee faculty ; by participation, in every’ 
to it ed cadre by the knowing faculty infallibY_ 
ee thee ; Tn this latter way hope tends wit? 


gs 


= 


II-Il. Q. XIX. ART. I. 34r - 


certainty to its end, as partaking of certainty from 


faith, which is in the knowing faculty. - 

-§ 1. Hope rests principally on the divine omni- 
potence and mercy, of which omnipotence and. 
mercy every one is certain who has faith. eae 

§ 3. The fact of some persons, who had hope, 
failing to attain to happiness, arises from defect of 
their free-will placing the obstacle of sin, not from 
any defect of the divine power or mercy, which is 
that on which hope relies. Z 


———e 


QUESTION XIX. 


OF THE GIFT OF FEAR. 
Article I.—Can God be feared ? ae ere 
_R. Fear may have a double object: one object 
is the evil itself that the man shrinks from, the 
other is the object from whence the evil may come. 
In the first way God, who is goodness itself, cannot 
be an object of fear; but He may be an object of 
fear in the second -way, inasmuch as evil may 
threaten us from Him, or 1 re Fr 
Him we may be threatened with the evil of punish- 
ment, which is not evil absolutely, but in a restricted 
sense, while absolutely it is goo ‘ 
is so called in reference to the end and aim of being, 
while evil implies a privation of this reference, that 
is evil absolutely which excludes ‘reference to the 
last end: and such:is the: evil of sin. -But the evil 


lation to Him. Prom — 


d. - For since good = 


+ 


r HHAATAANAGTIRA EGER 


#, 


I-M. Q. XIX. ART. U. IV. 


ce ee 


of puni Ocoee 
of pene is evil indeed as being the privatiot 
good absolut ag r good: at the same time it 

utely, inasmuch as it is in keeping ¥! 


the 1 
epee Big In relation to God again there mY} 
us the evil. of fault, if we are separa 


from Him: and in 


be feared. ag way God may and ought 


ARTICLE -IT,—I. ; en Ee 
ppt oe —Is that a good divisi sald 
Hilial, initial, servile, and Sauiee nae a ie 


oo se dealing with fear now inasmuch as by f 
ny way either turned to God or turned } 


awa fr * * 
he fears se Sometimes man for the evil that 
human or harseisbp from God; and ‘this is called 
the evil that nese fear. Sometimes again man fot 
Him. . The a fears turns to God and cleaves 1 
evil of punish il in- this latter case is twofold, the 
one turns to c ent and the evil of fault. If the 
punishment es and cleaves to Him for fear of | 
of fault, it vil As u Be servile fear; but if for feat 
to fear offendi e filial fear, for it is proper to sons. 
"of both, itis sniti poe tes: But if it is for feat 
ihe twee Siete oe cone ten betwee® | 
ae ARTICLE IV: ieee eee 
nas Parse ying of Augustine, ‘‘He who does a. 
- still does Bee ee though what he does: be goot 
- who doesa hin well,” is to be understood ‘of bit. 
— is’ servile, that etd of servile fear, inasmuch a5 it 
Siew ae aie he ; ‘ -su atten Si : a 2 
- Justice, but only io fae aueraies as not to love. 


same terms as love of self -does ; 


~ of suitableness of temper, 


: contrary of the good that: 


_ with charity. In another -way 


ID-U. Q.. XIX. ART. vi. 


ARTICLE VI.—Cam servile fear abide with charity ? 
 _R. Servile fear ;5 caused by love of self, because 
it is fear of punishment or loss of one’s own good. 
Hence servile fear can. stand with charity-on the 
for it is on the 
same principle that man desires his own good and 
fears to be deprived of it. Now love of self may 
stand to charity in three different relations. In one 
way it is contrary to charity, when it'comes to this, 
that a man places his last end in the love of his own 
good. In another way it is included in charity, 
when it means that a man loves himself in God and 
for God. Ina third way it is distinct from charity : 
but not contrary to it, as when a.man loves himself 
with an eye to his own good, yet so as not to.place 
his last end in this good of his own; in the same — 
way that for our neighbour we may have some 
special love besides the. love of charity that. .is 
founded in God, loving our neighbour on the ground 
blood relationship,’ Or 
some other human ‘condition, which -nevertheless - 
is’ referable .to charity. Thus then also- fear of 
punishment is in one way included in charity: for . 
to be separated from God ig a punishment, and that _ 
which charity most. of all shrinks fr 

is a point of chaste fear. In another. way it. is 

contrary to charity, when, ‘flying from punishment » 


as contrary to his natural good, a man takes that 


punishment for the chiefest of evils, 
he loves as his last end; 


and at this rate the fear of punishment does not go. 


om: hence this _ 


andthe : 


‘the fear of punish: as 


ha nse gs rece 


eee nee 2 oe 
Sees 


ment is disti 

fear, oe indeed in substance from chaste 

account of the man fears the penal evil, not 02: 

it is hurtful to Fe densi from God, but becaust” 

is not set in th is own good; and yet his last end 
at good, nor consequently is that evil 


dreaded : 
ed as the chiefest of evils; and such feat of | 


punishme : 
of che eer go with charity. But the fea 
when punishm is then only said to be sercilt 
evils’ And aes is feared as the chiefest of 
with charity; b erefore fear as servile abides 0% 

y; but the substance of servile fear ca! 


abide wi i 
with charity, as the love of self can so abide. | 


ARTIC pee 
greater ? LE X.—Does fear grow less as charity gros 
R. There j . oe 
to one’s father ares fear whereby one fears offence 
fear whereby 0 separation from him, and a servile 
must eee : fears , punishment. . Filial fear 
charity, as the Bs imcrease with the increase of 
forthe ore w ect with the increase of the caus 

€ love another, the more we fear t0 


offend him 
fear: in SeEL : pee eon ims BY servile 
of its servility is altogether taken 


away-by th 
y. the advent of charity. . The fear of punish- 


“ment. remai 
ins : 
: however in substance ;.and this feat 


1 What St. Thomas ‘here 
. if as ‘her : 5 
writ , € calls servi i 
gabe - Sale. servile fear. Otherwise ei ‘ a is cf oe : 
tan accords wi .. Thomas's doctrine 3 
Pisses ords with the last ; vd 
ists: “ Not only is filial fear.a eet ieee a 2 
most holy, Z 


even servile fear, where ‘2 
ahd niece seh where’a man does not attain ‘ ef 
and when he ny me t help to lift his head oe 
Ce Switch te choll come’ out of that, he easil above mortal $195 
A aes al t) ly acceptable and pleasing to ly arrives to filial feat. 
_ ¥ Beesalong with divine love.” (Trt) ing to God our Lord, becau*? 


ULI. Q. XX. ART. I. 


is diminished by the increase of charity, especially as - 
to the active exercise of such fear, 
we love God, the less we fear pu 
because we attend less to our own 
defeated by punishment ; 
more firmly to God we have more 
reward, and thereby less fear of punishment. 


because the more 
nishment, first, 
good, which is 
secondly, because adhering 
confidence of 


QUESTION XX. 


OF DESPAIR. 


- ARTICLE I.—Is despair @ sin ? 
R. What affirmation or negation is in the intellect, 
that courting or avoidance is in the appetite; and 
what is in the intellect true or false, is in the appetite” 
good or bad. And therefore every ‘movement of © 
appetite formed. upon. .2 true understanding is in 
itself good; and every movement of appetite formed 
upon a false understanding is in itself evil and 
sinful. -Now the true estimate of the understanding 
regarding God is this, that men’s salvation comes . 
of God, and that pardon is given to sinners 
it-is a false opinion that He denies pardon to_ 
a penitent sinner, or. does® not convert sinners to. : 
Himself by justifying grace-. 
movement of despair, which is formed up 
estimate of God, is vicious and sinful. 20 e 
—-§ x. Im every mortal sin there is some turning 
away from. the - good that perishes not, and “some 


on.a: false 


ee 


; whilst 


And -therefore the : : 


: ‘s si appetitive - faculty. 
» universal titi 
s, but the appetitive faculty is conversa? : 


ILM. Q. XX. ART. IU. 


- burnt’ . aI 
tng to the good that perishes; but the manne } 


of this is di : 
ppneced . beerase in different sins.- The- sis 
despair, and a ee! virtues, as hatred of God, 

ag unbelief, rimarily consist in the turnin, 


away fi 
nbs Be ae ee that perishes not; the re2s0? } 
e theological virtues have God for theit | 


object : 
ae eel tad they imply a turning to the 
God must cons es, inasmuch as the soul abandooits 
things. Other oe of necessity turn to othet 
the good that ins primarily consist in a turning 10 

perishes, and consequently in-a durning 


away f, 

Bitton Said gore that perishes not. For the 

but ie sate spe not intend to fall away from God, f 
yoy the delight of his flesh, upon which. 


enjoym : i 
yoyment his falling away from God ensues.’ 


§ 3. Th 
is a are not ‘in a state to hope 
the impossibility of their return’! | 


- happi ‘ 
Haagen a therefore their not hoping is 5% 
em as a fault, but is part of theif 


damnati 
- Dot:.to hes aa though in this world a man wel? | 
E 3 ae that which he. was never bom 


Sto enjoy. -°: 


The. intellect. deals .W! 


with particular thi 
thing rightly in. the pen Now one who looks at 


thing for himself here and now, w 


ie Apriere | Sa : ene 
ae Il.—Can there be despair without unbelief? 


“ R. Unbeli 
. nbelief belongs to the intellect, despait 1 } 


, 


U-Il. Q. XX. ART. HI. — 


choosing fornication as a good. 
: hile he still keeps- 
his universal judgment right according to faith, that 
fornication is a mortal sin. In like mantier, while- 
keeping in the general a right judgment. of faith, - 
that there -is forgiveness of sins in the Church, one 
may still suffer a movement of despair, to the effect 
that for himself in his state there is no hope of 
pardon, his judgment being warped in this particular 
instance. And thus there may be despair without 
unbelief, as also there maybe other mortal sins.* 


particular instance, 


ARTICLE 1L—I. s despair the greatest of sins ? 
to the theological. 


R. The sins that are opposed 
virtues, are of their kind more grievous than other. 
sins. For whereas the theological virtues have God 
-for their object, the sins opposed to them imply 
directly and primarily a turning away from God. - 
Now in every mortal sin the principal root of evil 
and grievousness of the act comes from this, that it 
is a turning away from God: for if there could be 
a turning to the. good that perishes, without -a. 
turning away from God, though that: would: be an. 
inordinate. proceeding, yet it would not be a mortal — 


gin? And therefore that whi 
nature in. the first place invo 


lves a turning away - 
from God, is the most grievous si 
sing: (20 es See y ah. os 

“1 CE LIL. q. xxvii. art..2. (Trl) Rcd ERE ee de 

2 That isto say, if sin were 20 more than philosophical sis, We’ 
319, 125; and-no eternal 
art. 4. (Tel. Spe tia, Sse ge a 


ch of its own ordinary 


n of all mortal. — aoe 


should never have mortal sin, IIT. 4. 7% art. 6. § 5-1 Eihies on 
Natural. Law, pp- ernal punishmen! . ii. q. 87. Les 


aioe en Oe nce ER ates 
N : — 
unbelief - opposites of the theological virtues a 
hatred ae hatred of God. Of thes® 
unbelief in themselves, that is, in theif 


own speci 
P fic nature, prove on comparison to be more ° 


grievou é 
"man ait Sie : espair. For unbelief comes of # 
case eving the truth of God; hatred of God 
goodness ; but is being contrary to the divize 
that he has espair comes of man not hopitg 
Evidently th any share in the goodness of God. 
against aengeee unbelief and hatred of God af 
against Him as He is in Himself; but despair is 
goodness eae a far as we are sharers in His 
- Hence of itself it is a greater sin not 


to believe God’ ; 
od’s truth, or to hate God, than not t0 . 


hope to obtain glory of Him. 


But if we 
the other two ae the comparison of despair with 
that light des ns so far as they affect ourselves, ins 
; pair is the more dangerous; because, 


as it i 
is by hope that we are held back from evil-doité 


and ] 
ed on to goodness, so the taking away of hope 


plunges ; 
ges men headlong into vice, and disgusts them 


with the 1 : 
“Is the death of the soul; ae 


al ter is to go down to hell.” 


in a man striving for.a goo 


QUESTION XX. 


OF PRESUMPTION. 


ARTICLE I.—Does presumption rely on God or on 


the presumptuous man’s own strength ? 

R. Presumption seems to imply a certain im- 
moderation in hope.. The object of hope is good, 
difficult, but possible. - Now a thing is possible to 
™man in one way by his own strength ; in another 
way, only by the power of God. There may be 
presumption by immoderation in respect of. both 
these hopes. Regarding the hope whereby a man 


confides in his own strength, presumption is found 
d as possible to him, when. . 


it exceeds his ability. Such presumption is opposed — 
to the virtue of magnanimity, which holds the golden. 


mean in this sort of hope. As regards the hope: 
whereby a man clings to the divine power, there 
may be presumption by immoderation in this, that 
a man aims at a thing as possible by the power and 
mercy of God, which is not possible, as when a man — 
hopes to obtain pardon without repentance, or glory 
without merits. é bee RS as 
ARTICLE I1.—Is presumption @ sin? si 
‘Every movement of appetite proceeding upon a 
false understanding is in itself evil and sinful. But 


II-Hl, Q. XXII. ART. HU. 


res ion i veoh 
presumption is a movement of appetite, involving. | 


asi Eat 
oe inordinate hope. Moreover, t 
-despair : pa hip false understanding, as also does 
does not a . is false on the one hand that Gol 
‘sinners ee on them that repent, or does not tum 
He grants aoraeay and false on the other- that 
bestows hea sed eness to such as persist in sin, of 
works ; that bad glory on them that abandon good 
‘ment of rc “Te the notion upon which the move 
presum os ee non is formed. And. therefore 

ption is a sin, but a less sin than despaiti 


because it i 

to ec ee more proper to God to have mercy and § 

goodness: ma to punish, on account of His infinite 
: for the former course, that of mercy). 


befits God i 
course oH in respect of Himself, but the Jattet 
punishment befits Him in view of 0% 


sins. 


sin A eleepies a purpose of continuing in the 
and this does n eee is the part of presumption; _ 
But to sin in-h ot diminish, but increases the 5 | - 
time, witha -hope of pardon to be obtained some 
purpose of abstaining from the sin and | 


repentin it, — : 
g of it, that is not the part of presumption 


on the c gO ie gael 
man eae diminishes the sin, because the 
Coie sinning OCs: to have his will less bent upon |} 


QUESTION XXII. 


OF CHARITY IN ITSELF... 


ArticLe I.—Is charity a friendship? ea 

AR Not every love has the. character of friend- 
ship, but only that love which is attended with 
good-will. But if we do not wish any good to the 
objects that we love, but rather wish ourselves the 
good that is.in them, in the.way that we are said to - 
love wine, or a horse, or anything of that nature,— 
that is not the love of friendship, but of desires. But. 
neither is good-will sufficient for the being of friend- 
ship, but there is required a mutual affection, because 
a friend is a friend to a friend.’ This mutual good- ° 
will is founded on something shared in common. 
Now there is a something that man shares with 
God, inasmuch as God makes us partakers of His 


happiness. Of which partnership it is said: ‘‘God ~ 
is faithful, by whom you are called. to the fellow- _ 
rtnership,. then, 


ship of his Son.”?.. -Upon this pa 
some friendship must be founded; and the friend-» 
ship that is founded thereon is charity... Hence ‘it 
is manifest that charity is 2 friendship of man with — 
§ 1. There is 
lived in our sensible and_ bodily 
a eg Tt. g. 26. art. 4. (Tr) 


‘ 


a twofold life of man: one exterior, 
nature; and in this 
(2x Conk ge 


Sr IE te LAL I Gne 
we ha ; oar 
the re EP communion or converse with God and 
mindeeea Another life is spiritual, lived in th 
God an d pei thereto we have converse with 
e Angels; imperfectly in our preset 


state, but the in 
9 tercourse wi ; 
our. heavenly country. asa aeee peice : 


: ee . Pes charity a special virtue ? 
character “Gk divine goodness possesses 2 speti 
happiness ; ae sae as being the object ¢ 
PRA AGROH ocr nr malacesiane agate charity, which 
charity is a special zig Bear ue Tove, a 
other seconda mands the virtues ‘or arts to which 
commands the ty ends belong, as_ the .art of «wat 
because rears of horsemanship. And therefore, 
peal ae elo el oe bac cram iat end 
io thease , namely, eternal happiness, it extends 

= cts of the whole of human life by way of: 


comma A 
nd, not as Immediately eliciting all acts of all 


virtues.?. 


BS pe sie Y is charity the most excellent of virtues? — 
me andard. of -human acts is twofold, - 


““andto this end: man is a 


“secondary: 
-. twofold. There _ 


the moral ‘or intellectual virtues, which consist in 
attaining to human reason. © Therefore, even among 
theological virtues themselves, that one must be 
preferable which attains more to God. Now that . 
which has being of itself, is always greater than that 
which derives its being through another. Faith 
then and hope attain to God, inasmuch as: the 
knowledge of truth, or the obtaining of good, comes 
tous of Him: but charity attains to God Himself, 
to rest in Him, not that anything may accrue to us 
of Him. And -therefore charity is more excellent 
than faith or. hope, and consequently than all other | 
virtues :_ as also prudence, which attains to reason. 
mn itself, is more excellent than the other moral 
Virtues, which attain to reason inasmuch as the 


mean is fixed by reason for human acts or passions.” 


ARTICLE VII.—Can there be any true virtue without 
charity ? : oe 

R. Virtue aims at good. Now the chief good 
is the end in view: for the means to the end are not 
called good except in order to the end. As the end 
is twofold, one ultimate and one proximate end, So 
there is also a twofold good, one ultimate and | 
general good, and another good proximate and | 
particular. The ultimate and _ principal good of - 
man is the enjoyment of God, according to the - 
text: “It is good for me to adhere to my God; 

dapted by charity. The 

and particular good of. man is again — 
> is one. variety. of it that-is truly 
1 Psalm Ixsii. 282500 aera ; 


Pry eee 


Pe ee ge 

sparen eevee reso 

ee a es 
se yee 


mice oe 


se arta 


WI-H. Q: XXII, ART. VII. eee 
rere 
good, and capable, so far as it goes, of subordinatiot 
to the principal good, or last end. The other variey 
3s apparent and not true good,—not true, because t 

‘ leads away from final good. ve 

,- It is clear then that true vi ue, absolutely 
called, is that which aims at the principal good ¢ 
man: as the Philosopher also says that “virtue ® 
a disposition of the perfect to the best.” -And™ 
that way no true virtue can be without cbamly: 
But if we consider virtue in reference to s°™ 
particular end, we may then allow of something ” 
the absence of charity being called virtue, inasm 
as it aims at some particular good. But :if that | 
particular good be not true 'good,. but only apparent 


then also the virtue that aims at that good will not 
be true virtue, but a- false appearance of virtues | 
Thus the prudence. of the covetous is not tt 
prudence, which devises various ways and meas 
_ of making money; and the same of the justice ° 
". the covetous, which scorns to touch others’ posse 


_ ‘sions. for fear of ‘losing heavily thereby ;- and the” 
Same of the temperance of the covetous, by which 
_ they abstain from luxury as being an .expensiv®- 


.. taste; and the same of the fortitude of the covetous 


_ with which, as - Horace ‘says, “they cross the SEB 
over the .rocks and ‘through the fire, to escape | 
_ poverty.” But. if the particular good that is sought 
_ be: true good, as the preservation of the State, % 

_ Something of that sort, the virtue that seeks it W! 
be true virtue, but imperfect, unless it. be refe 
to the formal and perfect good.. eee 


I-I. Q. XXUI. ART. VII. : 355 
Foe A ee aS 
§ x. In a man without charity two sorts of acts 3 
are possible. One act is in keeping with his lack of 
charity, when he does something in view of that 
which is precisely the reason why charity 15 wanting 
tohim ; and such an act is always evil: as Augustine 
says that the act of an unbeliever, inasmuch as he is © 
an unbeliever, is always-a sin, even though he clothe 
the naked, or do anything of that nature, directing 
it to the purpose of his unbelief. . There 1s. another 
act possible in him that has not charity, not in point 
of the lack of charity in him, but in point of some 
‘other gift of God that he has, be that gift faith, or 
hope, or again some natural goodness : for asi is 
not taken away by sin. Thus without charity : ne 
may be an act good of its kind, yet not per ectly : 
00d, because the due reference to the last end lee 
wanting. : vedas dhcp in Maer G BEE a 


QUESTION XXIV. 
‘OF THE SUBJECT OF CHARITY. 


“ARTICLE. I.—Is the will the subject of charity? 


_R. Appetite being twofold, sensitive and intel” 


| pecan latter called the will—the object of both 
: - eee and the other is good, but in different ways 
feces oa of the sensitive appetite is good app 
ea DY. Sense... The- object of the intellectual 
appetite is good according to the universal idea ° 


good, apprehended by the intellect. But the object | 


of eae is not any sensible good, but the divine 
ons / which is known by the intellect alone. 
erefore the subject of charity is not the sensible 


will. 


sin ? 


R. One contrary is taken away by another a 


c ch : 
ontrary supervening. Now every act of mortal 


sin is contrary to charity in its essence; which coB- : 
sists in the love of God above all things, and man’s, 


oF subjection of himself to God, referring all that 
h i s unto Him. It is therefore of the essence OF 
ae ant that man should so love God, as to be willi 


appetite, but the intellectual appetite, that iS, the. 


ARTICLE XII.—Is charity lost by one act of mortal § 


to submit to Him in all things, and in all things 
follow the rule of His commandments. Now if 
charity were an acquired habit depending on the 
natural goodness of its possessor, there would be 
nothing to necessitate its instant abolition by one- 
contrary act; for an act is not directly contrary to 
ie habit, but to an act. - The continuance of a habit 
in its possessor does not require the continuance of 
the corresponding act: hence an acquired habit is 
not- at once banished -by the supervening of a 
contrary act. But charity, being an infused habit, 
depends on the action of God infusing it, which is 
like: that. of. the sun. illuminating the air. And 
therefore as light would cease at once in. the. air 
by any obstacle put to the jlluminating action. of . 
the sun, so also charity ceases. to pe in the soul, 
the moment any obstacle is 
from God. But clearly,-by every ™ 
to the commandments of God, an 
to the infusion aforesaid; becau 
in preference to the divin 

which friendship is that w 

and consequently by one act of mor 
of charity is immediately lost.’ eds 
(rr.). 


ortal sin contrary 


obstacle is placed. ‘ 
es sin 
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put to the. influx of ith 


QUESTION XXV 
_ ‘OF THE OBJECT OF CHARITY. 


ARTICLE Il 
: IIL—A sts aa 
loved in charity? re even irrational creatures to be 


_ R. Charity i re 
friendship Re a a friendship. Now the love of 
the friend for oe Ewe ways: in one wa towards 
z another wey Resets 7 entertained 
riend to’ have. In: Ss the good that: i 

ave. In‘the first way sasaarece 


creature can : 
be loved ‘in charity ; and that for three 


reasons. Fi 
. Firs : 
t, because friendship is entertain 


for him 
d to “wish 
_to whom we wish good; but we cannot 


: properly wish 00 cause 
g d to an irrational creature be 
7 


it does n 
Se Mave God bat GAL to such a creature properly t” 
- 48 competent to ase to the rational creature, which 
ho disposing 
- Secondly, because all "pcondchip 4 


, t ° . . i. 100 
: > 
Pp n com ’ 


creatures 
ca mee 
according to ree sharé in* human life, which is _ 
ason :: here there mes be: W. ne < nee 
no friend- - 


. ship with irr re 
- ational cr 

--phorically. z eatures exce 
because “Ch The third reason is seve tokanitys 
_ happiness vane Tests on the Seen to charity = 
: capable pa aiee the irrational ing of eternal 
i paneeenta rene irrational creatures sebiorniy oe) ae 
eee es can be loved 10 


sail ‘as good things that we de 
sie as in charity we wish thi 
- “ for the honour of God and 

nm; and thus also God loves them in 


nan to love. himsel 


sire for others, 
em to be pre- 
the benefit of 
charity. > 
ete IV.—Ought a” im 
si Charity being a friendship, we may speak of 
aac . de ways: in one way under the general — 
man a peepee 5 and in this light we must say 
pate iendship properly 1s not entertained towards 
a aS self, but something greater than friend- 
bans Api friendship imports union, but every nes 
oe as with itself unity, which goes beyond anion 
Sah Hence as unity is the principle of 8 
the A so the love wherewith one loves’ oneself 1s: 
f orm and root of friendship: for our friendship — 
‘or others consists in bearing them that regard 
which we bear ourselves. 5° there is mo science of» 
first principles, but something greater than science, 
namely, intuition, OT insight» In another way We 
may speak of charity in its proper character and 
friendship -of man with God 
darily with the creatures. that - 
hich the man himself counts 
"In this way, among. other 
charity as belonging to God 


charity?” 
--R, Our body 


"LU whereby 1 
sia agie ies = a are opposed to God, all sinners are 


360 : 

nature, or in tl 
that attaches Mess corruption, culpable and penal, 
created by an = _The nature of our body is not 
fable has it cf ss -Principle, as the Manicheat 
- power to ise oe is of God. Hence it is in ou 
to the text: “ Pr or the service of God, according 
of justice. unto G 3d.” : our members’ as imstroments 
of charity with zod.”? And therefore in the love. 
love our body al which we love God, we ought to 
penal corruptio ats -but the culpable infection and 
to love, but mia t is'in our body, we ought n0! 

de . : x rT to ea id ki . 
eae on charity for Miele Strive hard with 4 
Peg aD Be ough : eS 
know Him ees ue body cannot: enjoy God to 
perfect enjoyment e Him, still we can arrive at the 
with the aid of th ae by the works that we ® 
upon the body ror ody. Hence there redounds 
certain apiece =e the enjoyment of the soul # 
Incorruption,” as A the vigour of sound health and 
ugustine says. And therefore 


-- since the body is j 

2 . y IS In-so 

Ness, it ‘is apt ti me way our partner I ie 
ee is ae be loved with the toe pe at 


ie ARTICLE Vv ae ies ll ; 
Re In Bee sinners to be loved in charity? . 
. their. ‘nature: and wo things may be considered, — { 
they have from G their fault. In the nature that : 
od they are capable of happiness 4 


on the shari i 
aring of :which charity is founded ; and 


therefore in i V 
2 in their nature: they are to be l i 
e loved mn. 


charity. B 

'. ut their fa It j 

an. obstacl ult is contrar u 
ot taps" 


pees | 
~ 2 Romans: vi--13. 


.friendship are not to be wit 


Bele sacred, © See IL-1. q: 


to | : : 
be hated, even father and mother -and kinsmen, - 


as t - eice kar 
rae cee has it? _ For we ought in sinners to hate . 
eing sinners, and. love their being men, 

ove them 


ce of happiness : and this is to } 
uly in charity for God's sake. 


§ 2. As the Philosopher says, the benefits of 
hdrawn from friends 


when.they do wrong, so long as. there is hope of 


ge cure; but erring friends are to be helped 
aaa Kast of virtue muth more ‘than they 
tern e to the recovery of money, if they had 
che » as virtue 1s more. akin to friendship. than 
aa y. But when .they fall into the extremity of 
of ee and become incurable, then the intimacy 
‘ iendship is no longer to be afforded them.. And 

erefore sinners of this sort, 
others is more to be. expecte 
amendment, are put. to death 
Jaw. divine and human. ' 


d than: their own 
by. the bidding: of 


does, not out of hatred for them, but out of the love.. 
of charity, whereby the public good is preferred to 
the life of an individual.” — And even in that case 
the judicial infliction. of death is a benefi 
sinner, serving to the expiation of his fault, if heis. 
converted; to the termination ‘of his fault, if he isi, 
not converted... ne ee Peas 
§ 4. We love sinn 
should. wish what they 


ers in. charity; 
wish, OF rejoice. 


—1 gt. Luke xiv. Qn ee i 
2 There is a.limit to this principle, which is, that $9 long 38 the 
@ himself by his own crime, his life is 


jndividual does. not mse 
2 2. 8 es (TH) = 


of whom injury to ein 


Yet even this the judge _ ro 


t to the 


IH. Q. XXV. ART. VII. VIII. 


they rejoice in, but-to make them wish what we 
wish,-and rejoice in what is matter of joy to US 
Hence it is said: “‘They shall be-turned to thee, 
and thou shalt not be turned to them.”! : 
ARTICLE VII.—Do sinners love themselves? « 
-- Re It is common to all men to love that which 
each one takes himself to be. Not all men, howevely 
take themselves to be that which they really are 
For the prime element-in man is his rational mind: 


ie while his sentient and bodily nature is of secondary 
Importance. The former is termed by the Apostle, 


“the inward man,” the latter “the outward man”? 
Now good men take for the prime element in them 
their rational nature, or inward man: herein they 
take themselves to be what they really are. “But 
the wicked take for the prime element in themselves 
their sentient and bodily nature, that-is, their out- 


ward man. Hence, not knowing themselves aright, 


they do not truly love themselves, but they love that 
which they. take themselves for. But the good, 


Paly knowing themselves, truly love themselves: 


Be cysh ok 


es : Cos “ARTICLE: VIII.—Is the love of enenites a mecessary = 


- point of charity? 


R. The love, of enemies ‘may be ‘looked at in : : 
. three ways. In one way, as though enemies wer? _ 


2g, to be loved for being enemies: that were a wrong- 
_. headed proceeding and repugnant to charity, because 

_ it. would be loving what was evil in another. Io 

. another way the love of enemies may be taken 3 
aS a  V Jerem, xv. 19.00 er : 


; I-Il.-Q. “XXV. ART... VI. 


fastening upon the nature that is in them, 

in the general. » Thus understood: tte : 

enemies is a necessary point of ‘cnarnly, | i 
effect that a man eae. God. and his paceene! ; 
should not exclude his enemies from the erhird. 
compass of his love of his neighbour. Ine thin 
way love of enemies may be looked at as somet a 


: hould 
that is made a special point hone 


~ 


an enemy; and 

charity, absolutely speaking; because: 
a necessary point: of charity. to h 
affection for any and every given } 
that such universal particularizatio 
It is, however, a Bee po 

as preparedness of mind goes, r 
he his mind made up to show love to ne nee 
even as an individual, should necessity “ a ees 
apart from instant necessity, 2 ear ae coma 
of love to his enemy for the sake © ‘ : 


to the perfection of charity: he shows for his: 
loves God,. the more love: also. he stand in his. 
neighbour, and allows ie Sa he ft another, he 
need Gi had, uc) for lov im, 
: a eas that man’s children for eye = ae 
though they mie 
aD 8 Ze ‘To 


course, but YORE 
whole of 


For the more a man” 


a” 
. 


*. render the 
se : 

to enemies, except i 
— point. of pre- 


: ‘ If thy. enemy be 


IH, ° 
I. Q. XXV. ART. IX. 


th be said that en ous , 
w 25 the emies are con ; 
F Point a eee hence saat a inasmuch 
-/ enemies ought ¢ for the fact that de hate that 
‘contrary to us - displease us. But re are. our 
nasmuch as they are nied ee ae 

» capable 


of hap i 

piness ; ees 
love them. and in that respect we are bound 
as e bound to 


¥ 


ARTICLE IX.—Jj 
render si, Is it o : Soa 
'R. ga ean no page sos to 
absolu Jove tor an : ; 
Bettina sail) of pieces Bae ey general is of 
preparedness or not absolutely sae pe special 
must say of the eae, as above pers saa in 
sign of love. aaa rendeinkata ed. So. we 
love that are Sires are some eae ad ome and 
ered to our net Bots oe # 
general, 


as when one 
prays fe 
peopl or all ; 
ple, or confers Sierra or for a whole 
nefit. u 


‘communi 
nity : 
ag pon an. entire 


i and 
1s of necessi such servi 
sity o ‘ 1ces or. si : 
The oiniasan - precept to render an te ne : 
tive spite, agai them would be a en to enemies: 
not revenge gainst which the. te piece of vindic- 
citizens.”* ‘Othe be mindful of 7 runs.: . “ Seek 
are, which are er services or: si e injury of: thy 
particular. It tendered to Goede of love there 
. is eb a cae 
not of necessity ipod in 
alvation to 


Pp aredness of . . 
be aided in fies so that the said : 

sata need, Sects a should 

ungry, gi rding to the text: 

S Bia give him to eat Ste he 

t.xixs 18, <2 20 “yl he 


‘IL. Q. XXVI. ART. 1. ul. 
e rendering” 


thirst, give him to drink.” 
of such services to enemies 
belongs to the 
not only carefully av 
a point of necessary 
overcome evil. by goo 
| “fection: that is to say, he is 
be drawn into hatred fo 
makes it his further aim 
enemy to love him. 


. good. 


Pa SE Se 
nn nec eeamer eee eee ae eee eae 
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But th 
not in the hour of need,. 
f charity, whereby a man 
oids being overcome by evil— 
duty—but also wishes to 
d, which is a point of per- 
not on to- 
rthe injury 
by his penefi 


perfection oO 


——— 


nes 


QUESTION XXXVI. | 
ro BE OBSERVED IN CHARITY. 


vder i charity ?. 


OF THE ORDER 
n relation to. 


Article I.—Is there any 0 
R. Priority and posteriority are i 
some principle. But o i 
priority and. posteri 
is a principle, 
love of charity tend 
happiness, in the co 
friendship of charity 
the objects that are | 
some order in relation to th 
love, which is Gods 


God more than himselt Pe: 

"R. We receive from God 3- | 
of nature. and -the good. of grace: 
4 (a Erov. xx¥- 2! 


HIT. Qe. XXVI. ART. IV. 


Participation of nat 
is founde ural. goods allowe 
ee nae seein love, Sentient 
above all things tegrity of his nature loves God 
Sere part ee fa more than himself: because 
whole more hee ly loves the common good of the 
apparent. in re - own: particular good. This is 
sometimes - suffer ise virtues, whereby citizens 
and persons, for -s mage to their own properties. 
Much more - ie e sake of the common good: 
charity, which is pa the case in the friendship of 
the gifts of grace ounded upon the. participation of 
in charity to lo . And therefore a man is bound 
of all, more fea ae od, who: is the common good 
God, as in the imself: because happiness. is 2 
things capable of spc fount and origin of ‘all. 
appiness. : 


§ 3. The wi | love: 
; wish to enjoy God belongs to the ‘Iove®" 


wherewith i 
ith God is loved by the love of desire. But 


we love God 
od more by the love of friendship than by — 


the lov desi 
e of desire, because the goodness of God is 


greater in its 
elf than the goodness that we have for = 


es : : 
2 r pornon by enjoying Him. © 


-—Is a man bound in charity fo love zs 


Aumself more than his neighbour ? 


oR. There 
are two things i pices 1 
nature’ i i ee i iri a 
e and his bodily nature pe ene a 
Ss is said to =| 


“Jove himself, 
aay > when: h 
And in this he -loves. his spiritual - 
God, ‘more Henke man ought. to eRe OTE, 
~ loved as th a any. other . person F eM, < : : 
a ea on “of: goodness’ oa oF er ee 
ness, on: which. thé 


‘ 8 Meee oko. 
_-dove of charity is founded ;. man loves himself 
dart Ss ee Oe ay or ste 


ag Articles IT. and Y 


ILI. Q. XXVIe ART..Vs 

rtaker in the goodness. 

loved on the score: . 
Hence as unity is — 
ng of a man’s own: 
better ground for: 


charity inasmuch as he is a pa 
aforesaid : while his neighbour is 
of partnership in that good. 
better than union, so the partaki 
in the divine goodness is a 
ae ee the. fact of another’s association with self: 
i oe And therefore a’ man. is bound: : 
fee arity to love himself more than his neighbour. 
hi gn of this is, that a man ought not to take upon 
imself any evil of sin to deliver his © neighbour. 


from sin. wid ae 
§ x. The quantity of. the love of charity depends: 
eet only on the object, which is God, but also on 
e subject loving, which is the man himself who | 
— the charity. And therefore, thoug 
etter than self is nearer to God, still because he is — 
“Rot so near to him who has the charity as himself 
is to himself, it does not follow that any one ought 


to love his neighbour more than himself. 

; § 2. A man ought to suffer corporal 
friend; and in so doing he loves himself the more — 
on his spiritual and mental side, inasmuch as what. 
he does is a point of the perfection of virtue, which & 
is a good ofthe minds cinta mgs taietwi Se ge 


a man to lov 


loss for his Pag 


¢ his neighbour 


ARTICLE v.—Ought 
more than his own body 2.85.32 O eee h: 
_-R, Partnership in the fall participation of haPP™ 
“ness, which js the reason for loving our eee 
ies ee zy dite, St: Thomas ts 5 altral 
Evidently from this article, yet selfish ind vidualist, 


°oBthies and Natural Lax, pP- 780—-182), BOF. 
+ show. (T1E), 


truist (see 


h a neighbour “ & 


is a e. 
pres ete for love than partnership in 
which is the y way. of redundance ‘and overflow, 
therefore w reason for loving our own body." And 
salvation heii ught to love our neighbour, as to-the 
§ 2.0 tah more than our own body. moe 
neighbour = body is nearer our soul than ‘our 
own nature ace respect of the constitution of our 
Regs. cae ut as regards participation in happi- 
bour’s soul with the companionship of our neigh- 
body. aur soul than even that of our own 
Pas 8 : eae 
a ae = aa of his own body is urgent 
a5 noe: sneer ¢ the care of his neighbour’s salvation 
of necessity.’ ok every man, except it be in a C8 
point of pS ; ns therefore it is not a necessary 
for the Bee OF ale to expose his own person 
case in hich he of his neighbour, except in the 
his salvation B is officially bound to provide for 
offer: himself to ev that one. should spontaneously 
charity. °°; eke belongs to the perfection of q 


t 


o : 2 aarice VIX : 3 Page 
than another? _ = neighbour to’ be loved..mort 
.R. There eae ce 
» Some Fal te been two opinions on this point. | 
in charity equall at all neighbours are to be loved. 
‘in exterior effect fe far as affection goes, but not 
in the matter f ‘They allow of gradations of love { 
__. they say we at ouas acts of kindness,-whi 
~ us-than for ee to do rather for those nearest to 
ae a Se Bere» but as for inward affection 
ee above q. 25. art 5.§2. (Teh) : 


ways: in one way i 


t oe: love all men equally 


U-I. Q. XXVI. ART. VI. 


ae en ought to bestow equally on all, 
aie ae But this is an irrational thing to 
saclinnts r the affection ‘of- charity, which is an 
eaick ee of . grace, goes not less according to 
Slants an natural appetite, which is an: inclination. 
ee seeing that both the one and the other 
ae ion proceeds from the divine wisdom.:;, We 
as Waals things that natural inclination 1S 
oon ionate. to the act or movement which is 
an the nature of each. . Therefore also the 
eek rea of grace, which is the affection of charity, 
Het DE proportioned to what has to- be done 
externally: so” that we should have a more intense 
affection of charity for those who are the more = 
proper objects of our active beneficence. Therefore 
we must say that even in naction we ought to love 
one of our neighbours more than another. - And 
the reason is, because, seeing t 
love is God and the subject 
necessarily be great 
there is greater nearness to. one 
two principles. er Hae Saeenn oF 
§ 1..To the objection taken from Augustine’s 
words, ‘All men are: to> be’ equally loved: “but. 
seeing that you cannot do good to ‘all, t ; 
is to be especially consulted whose lot is more . 
closely bound up with your own, according as place. 
‘and time and other circumstance unity,” 
Gti to be said ,that-love-my two 
pn respect’ of the goo 
dso far as this goes, We 
in. charity: because we are to. 


loving, there ‘must 


or other of these — 


wish to a friend ;. an 


hat-the principle of | mS 


er-affection of love according aS. 


heir interest 


I-II.-Q. XXVI. ART. VII. 


wish il gener 
for all generically the same good namely; : 


eternal happi 
be eater ee: In another way love is said to 
that rate we e act of love being more intense: # 
oon eas not to love all men equally. 
which ed rs es there are two wave in 
One way te d an persons may: be unequal. 
others... Now in e by loving some and not loving 
this inequality, beneficence we must observe 
but as re ‘ ause we cannot do good to all; 
not be. The. ss wishes, such saul should 
_ more than others penn s consists in loving some 
~ to exclude this latt Augustine then does not intend 
as is clear fro er inequality, but only the former, 
ae what he says about doing good. 


ARTICLE VIL. Ouch? ee 
goodness imore Ea t we to love persons of superior 
_tnore intimate relations ? berions. with: whom: ener 
UR. Every a ; one 

: ct : 
object and re the seca Prop ortioned both to the 
agent. . From the object it has its: 


“species: fi 
ancasnte Gries ane strength of the agent it has the 2° 
nsity. Now the object of the love 2 


of charity is God: 
rity is God: the agent loving is man. Diversity 


> therefore in Vv as 
: : 
re in the love of charity must consist, 0 far as. 


species goes, in loving di 

according te +t loving different neighbours differently: 

“to, God; sea poke ways. in: which they stand. 
. nearer to Pai : aoa pepe good to him who 
appin “oh eee the. 

2 its te 7 ‘eee charity wishes maa of eternal 
i hat. agpinese: vations depress of partici atin 
eat . ppiness. -And this is a. oe Ge 

a wish the: justice of God to have eee erate 
eee. ee ra ee » accordiny 


; habia participation of happiness. 
e species of the love: for thes 


dT. Q. XXVIe ART. VII 


ior goodness have a more — 
‘And this touches 
pecies of love are 

goods that we wish 


to-which persons of - super 


Hae according to the various 
o the persons whom we love. ‘But the intensity. 


peaeath is determined in reference to the man 
cer who loves ; and in this respect-a man loves - 
‘dearly those who are nearer to him; ‘and the 
good which his love wishes them, is wished with 
sae intense affection than the. greater good which 
e wishes to better persoms- % 
Again, the goodness of virtue Ww 
men near God, admits of inc 


d diminution : 


‘ and therefore I may wish in ¢ 


with whom I have a closer tie, 

the stranger, an 

a higher degree of happiness. 
Another way in wh 


charity for those with wh 


is that we have more varieties of love 
vith whom we have no such’ 


For in regard of those W 
close connection, We have only the- friendship of | a 
rd of those with whom we are — 
have sundry other friendships. 
-of their connection ‘with 
us. - whereon ’ every other. 
virtuous friendshi is fi ‘ d to the 

s the 


om we are more intimate, . 


hich sets some. — ett 


for them. : 


~ TL-IL gq. 10. art. 2. (Trl) >. - 


H-Il. Q.. XXVI. ART. VII. 


kinsman, or a fellow-countryman, or on any other 


lawful ground that is referable to the end of charity, 
can be commanded by charity. Thus by charity, as 


well eliciting as commanding, we love in more ways 


those who are more closely connected with us." 

a. § 1. Weé are not bidden? to hate in’ ouf 
relations the fact of their being our relations, but 
this only, that they hinder us from God: and i2 
this they are not relations, but enemies. 3 
; § 2. Charity makes a man conformable to God 
in such proportion as that the man is affected to his 
own as God to His own. For there are some things 
that we can will in charity, because they -befit ™5 


which however God does not will, because it does d 


not befit Him to will them. aoe 

§ 3. Charity in eliciting the act of love regards 
not only the object loved, but also the subject 
loving: whence it comes to pass that where the 


object is nearer, the love is greater. 


. ARTICLE V III.—Ought he to be better loved, who is a : 


nearer in blood ?.... 
» R. The intensity of love is in proportion to the 


z 


- nearness of the person loved to the person loving- 


And therefore love is to-be measured out to different 


persons differently according to different ties that 
bring them near. . That. is to say, each is to be y+ 
loved above the rest in the matter of the’ particular a 


tie of friendship that we have with him. Now 


-° 3: An act is said to be elicited b oa : 2 t 
oe y the. power or habit of which it 
isan act; commanded by some higher habit or power. See abovee 


aa! * St. Luke -xiv, 26.° 


over it in the proper matter of ea 


therefore in th 


ILI. Q. XXVI. ART. XUI- 


friendship among kinsmen ‘rests on the tie of natural 
origin; friendship among fellow-countrymen depends 
on a civil tie; and friendship between fellow-soldiers 
on a military tie. And therefore in what touches : 
nature we ought to love kinsmen above the rest: in 
points of civil society: we ‘ought to love fellow- 
countrymen above the rest, and in matters of war, 
fellow-soldiers above the rest- If, however, we COm-— 
pare one tie with another, it is clear that the er 
tie of origin is prior and more unchangeable 3 Ww : : 
“other ties are things that supervene and may 9 
changed. And therefore friendship between kinsmen 


is more stable; but other friendships may prevail pee 


ch friendship. —_., 


ity still hold h 


ARTICLE XILI.—Does the order of char : 
in heaven Po eg a cag 
“0 Re Even in our heavenly country ons ee 
good that one will love another Bh ea td ae ce 

ES he a 
a special tie, in more ways than ease to hav oat 


: : i ot ¢ 
for virtuous motives of love will P Still to all. 


influence on. the soul of the Bee ee 
these reasons that reason of love ] nee: 
parably preferred, which is derived | eas ran 
od wi ein 
- God will be to every one MP 
ae for loving yehine Nhe impossible 
the whole g004 OT werk “the good of man, 
ae ‘God. were not the good O° 7 
ee Ley, te aa ‘reason’ fOr loving Him _ And 
ae e order of ove, after God, mt 
es 


love hims* 


ie most of all to 


QUESTION XXVII. 


OF THE PR 
IN 
CIPAL ACT OF CHARITY, WHICH IS LOVE- 


. ‘ARTICLE II. 
—I 
Ce charity, the same 
R. Love e 

from sygatiy fot the intellectual appetite differs 
between the pe or it involyes a-union of affection 
the former eta son loving and the person loved, 

ing the latter as in a manner united 


to himself, 
elf, or belonging to himself, and being affected: | 


towards hi 
ae ea eee But sympathy is a simple 
y which we wish well to another; 


not. pres 
oS dik Wi Tae thee aforesaid union of affectiod 
sympathy is includ en in love, as an act-of charity, vi 
of. affection beside ed; but love adds in the. union = 
says that “sym s.. And therefore the Philosopher 
ae mpathy is the beginning of f free 


pes 


i Pa are 


_ of God ? 


R. The mor 
€ 
e the rule is ating to; ‘the better 


. ‘and therefo 
“Jove os re the more one is Joved, the: better. the 


| oy 
ee Cf. tan a. os ce (Tri,) 


-.OF more meritorious, 


"Ariens: VL rere 
Boy “Are men bounds to be oe ie our love at 


‘[E-H. Q. XXVU. ART. VI- 375. 


measured by reason, : 
ct to the judgment of 
t of divine love, trans- 


§ 3. That sftcetion is to be 
the object whereof is subjec 
reason. But God, the objec 
hei the judgment of reason; and therefore is not 
: cg by reason, but transcends reason.» Nor. 
ne fe alike of the interior act of. charity and 
fs xterior.acts. For the interior act of charity has 

e character of a final end, because the ultimate 
good of man consists in the adherence of his soul 
to God, according to the text: “It is good for me" 
to adhere to my God.’? But exterior acts are means. 
to the end; o be adjusted at 


and therefore are t h 
once to, the, measure of charity and: to. that of = 
reason. 


ARTICLE Vil. Ts at more ¢ meritorious 2 oud an 


enemy than to love a friend 2 
our’. ‘neighbour in. 


R. The reason. for loving 
hich. is better. 


charity is God. When then we ask W 
to: love .a friend or an enemy, 


these loves may be compared from two points of 


view: in one way | considering the neighbour who is 
loved, and in another way considering the reason. 
for loving. In the- former Way, love. borne to 4 
friend ranks above love borne to an enem. 
“a friend is at once 4 better man and 


you, and therefore affords: more :S 


love. Hence: also the opposite act i 
js worse to. hate a 
‘the latter: way, love. 


for two reasons: Fi rst. of: 
im ixxil. 28 


borne to. an! 


fall, because there: may be. 


another. it 

ra ee ieatha than God for the loving of a friend; 
Teason. Secondly of an enemy: God alone is the 
one and the oth y, because supposing that both the 
of God is Bes, is loved for God’s sake, that love 
affections to seh to be stronger which extends the 
the loving of on remote objects, to wit, even to 
shown to -be Rteal as the force of a fire 1s 
objects to ae ste stronger, the more remote the 
same fire pean 7 extends its heat. But as the 
more remote eR strongly. on nearer than of 
ardently persons niles so also charity loves mor 
remote; and in prscged conjoined than others more 
taken in itself, is ie respect love borne to friends, 
love borne to cienien- ses caer better love than 


ARTICLE VIII.—Is ¢¢ ino a 
, —Is it 1n0 . " : 
i tage than to love God ? re meritorious to love jon: 
. This . , ey 
comparison may be instituted..in tw0 


Ways: ino pean 
ne way considering each love separately, z 


and then .doubtless the love of God:is the more 


“meritoriou : 
s.. The comparison may be put in another. 


Him Lae enrtoets Of Godvtocmesn thedove of 
€ love of your neighbour the love 


of: t ‘s 
aaa ber ce God... Thus considered, the ~ 
-neighbour includes the love of God3- al 


whil g 
ile the love of God does not include the. love of 


yo I 
your neighbour. — Hence it will be a comparison of 


the 
eae pe = ia foe extends. even to your 
a ‘ a love of God «i ‘ant and 
ae neat aed because. ‘‘ this re nda cae 
ae eniae od, ae he who loveth God love also: his 


UU. Q. XXVIII, ART. Uy 
brother. . And | in. this. sense the love of: your 
neighbour takes precedence... on 

§ 3. Goodness makes mor 
merit than difficulty. Hence it need. not be that the 
more difficult ‘is always the more meritorious thing» 
to-do, but that only which is in such a way the: 
more difficult as to be also the better. eae 


e towards virtue and 


—_—— 


QUESTION XXVIII. 

oF JOY: ee ee 

Article If.—Does the spiritual jy that is caused 

by charity, admit of any admixture of sorrow 2:3 JES 

R. There is caused by charity 4 twofold joy a 
God. One joy is principal, the proper effect 0 


charity, whereby we rejoice in the divine ora 
eondeeed in itself. This j charity ad! 


no. intermingling. of sorrow 5 
good that is its object ° 
evil. There is another joy 


Tejoices in the divine goodnes 
be hindered 


This participation may ; 
coming in the way. And. nee 

joy of may suffer ah” 
a. ee ‘ d at what 1 


ine good 
wh 


ts:of. 


-gdmixture ® © é 
sed tO: 


dness 


oe 


IL-IT. Q. XXVIII. ART. Il. ; 
nr” 


ARTICLE III.—Cam the spiritual joy, that is | 


by charity, be filled in us ?} 
‘R. Joy stands to desire as res 
rest is full, when there is nothing left of motion 
Hence joy is then full, when nothing more remaits 
to be desired. But so long as we are in this world, 
the motion of desire ceases not in us, because there 
_ + is still room for us to approach nearer to God by 
' grace. But:on arriving at perfect happiness, nothing 
will remain to be desired: because there will be 
there the full enjoyment of God, in which enjoymett 
man will obtain whatever he desired even in the 
matter of other. good things, according to the text: 

_ “Who satisfieth thy desire with good things.”? An 
so there desire rests, not only that wherewith we 
desire God, but there will also be rest from ® 


t to motion. Now 


other desires. Hence the joy of the Blessed ® 
perfectly full,—full even to overflowing, because 
they. shall obtain. more. than- they - have had 
Capacity to desire. For “neither hath it ente 
into the heart. of man, what things God hath 
_ prepared for them that love Him.”? And this 
is what is’ said“: §* Good’. measure. and. running 
. over shall they give into your bosom.” * Sincer 
however, no creature is capable of having 2 joY is 
God, that is worthy of Him, this full and perfect 


joy .is not received and contained in man, buts 
rather man enters into. it, according to. the text= - 


“Enter into the joy of thy Lord.’”5 
: ee CE. St. John’ xv, 11. 
a 2 Psalm cii.§.°° 3.x Cor. ii. g. 
* St. Luke yi> 38: 5 St. Matt. xxv. 2t. 


| 
7 
| 


379° 


. 


IL-II. Q: XXIX. ART, T° 
$2, On arriving at happiness, mained oe 
attain the term prefixed for him according ie t left 

predestination, and there will be no ae a 

beyond that to tend to: although in that aed 
state one arrives to a greater nearness /P soi 
another ‘to a less. And therefore hile Ce 
will be full on the part of him that canes et shall : 
every one’s ‘desire will be fully set oe AP another ne 
the joy of one be greater ee es the divine 
because of a fuller participation ace HE 
happiness. 


Xx 


QUESTION XXI 


OF PEACE: oe 


; foct of charity 7 
ARTICLE IL1.—Is peace the proper effect Ce ripede ee 
R. A double union is of the eseene dividual’s | 
One union is by subordination | of ee nett pee! 
own desires all to one object : the o chee aa : 
of one individual's desire Te effects 
th all our 
‘and thus* 
- hearts, so as to re 

desires tend % : Se aio 

cand ‘anion by making us love or ache 
- ourselves, with dite neo 


te. disagreeme 


II- 
II. Q. XXIX.. ART. ui. 


‘peace, can F 
stand with charity, as we see “that 


Jerome and A c 
of opini ugustine disa i 
Popa : eulend Bae es ed 
‘ship, but Peace is not a point of ae 
avers mportance ; di - 
at all. ea theer (tere Counts {or no eee 
persons, who nae there is nothing to prevent 
matters of A icion chaaity, , from disagreeing in 
‘peace: because - Nor is this inconsistent with 
which is prior t Sopupas ‘belong to the i tellect 
that makes a desire: now it is union pare 
-as there is oacord a like “manner also, 's0 Jong 
‘on some little m ie main interests disagreement 
such disagreeme aie ecae noe against charit : for 
nt-arises from diversity of Soe 


. one party reckoni 
oning the matter that they disagte 


-about to b 

e a point of P 

are agreed, whi that. interest upon : 
Accordingly, aaa other ae a 
matters of opini disagreement about ae not. 
perfect peace, i ove though inconsistent ie a 
+ In-which truth will be: fi bane 
ully know? 


- and ever : 
'y desi : 
re satisfied, still is not inconsistent 


! 


«with such i 
3 mpe 
to that goal, ; ae peace as is possible on our way 


a 


_ QUESTION XXXL 
OF DOING GOOD TO OTHERS. 
rather to. those 


which is instituted by 


ror : 
der of nature is that ever 


ree its action sooner an 
objects that are nearer to itself. 
to do ood to 
that are nearer to us- ; 
rele is specified ac 
ae ot intercourse. of 
w-countrymen, fellow 
good offices are to 
ing to. various. connections. - 
isto be shown by : 
he is connected with us. 
: but it admits of variation for variety 
“times and. businesses: - i 
help a st 


cord 


ich is 
1:See abov' 


man with man, 


nature, ‘ 
Now: the: 


ways accord-: ; 


e kindness. 4 


‘H-IT. Q. XXXII. ART. MI. 


A Pian RG eae Ee ag ee 


| cae ones sa Si it, but among the goods of 
money or oth peer : for instance, if one have 

by ieee = chattels of another, whether taken 

respect 6 pie , or deposited for safe keeping. In 

or due soo is, a man ought to pay back the debt 

‘from. ace ye benefit his connections there- 
eeckoned adi er debt or due there is,” which is 
ees. ies the goods of him who owes it, 

for bases = eee of him to whom it is owing: 
juistiog He something. is due, not by necessity of 
nies i t according to a certain moral equity, 
arises from benefits gratuitously received. 


aNo 
Now no benefactor’s benefaction is so great as that 


mi sia and therefore in the return of benefits 
ae peace are to be preferred to all others, 
on another side pe pen nme per 
as e, or other. modifying consideratio, 

7 as general advantage of Church or State. <3! 


ce 


QUESTION XXXII 8 
- OF ALMSGIVING- ae : ; kee 
ARTICLE I.—Is almsgiving an act of charity ?° 2 
R. Exterior acts are referred to that virtue to 
which their motive belongs. Now the “motiy? 2 
almsgiving is to succour one in need. Hence some oe 
define almsgiving: “A work whereby something Me ae 
given to one in need, out of compassion, for the 
sake of God:” which motive: belongs ‘to mercy, 
Hence -almsgiving is © properly an. act ; 
And this appears from the anne. ae 
eleemosyna is derived from eel ae 
Mercy is an effect of charity, it follow : 
e : m o 
my 16 an eg charity trond the NT 


mercy. os Rance u 
- § x. To the objection, 
cannot be without charity, © 
without charity, according 


distribute all my goods 


“two way! 


ee dheiaevdra;’ when 
~ AWwhich appears in 
OE 3g Core sith 3 


UI. Q. XXXII. ARTs Ve 


justice to do just things ; and such an act of virtue | 


may be without virtue: for many who have not the 
habit of justice do just things from natural reasot, 
or from fear, or from the hope of gain. In another 
way a thing is said to be an act of virtue formally, 
as it is an act of justice to do just things in the way 
that the just man does them, that is to say, with 
readiness and delight; and in this way an act > 
virtue is not without virtue. Thus then to give alms 
materially may be without charity; but formally to 
give alms, that is, for God, with delight and read 


“ness, and in every way as it ought to be done 
not without charity.! Hae 


. ARTICLE V.—Is it of precept to give alms? 
A. Since the love of our neighbour is of precept, 
all those things must fall under precept -without 
‘which the love of our neighbour cannot be mai 
tained. Now it is a point of love of our neighbour 
not only to wish him good, but also to do him goodr 
. according to the text: “Let us love not in wor 
nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth.”* But to 
will and to work a person’s good, it is requisite that 
' we should succour his need, which is done by alms- 
_ giving ; and therefore almsgiving is of precept: bat 


because precepts are given of acts of virtue, alms 


giving must fall under precept inasmuch as it is 32 


act necessary to virtue, or in- other words, required — 


by right reason. ‘In point of which, something is 


eh See above, on the mode of virtue, T-II. q. 100. att. 9: also Ethie 
- and Natural Law, pp. 184, 185 (2). (Tr). ; 4 caste at ge 8 oF 
«9-2. St.John iii, 1B ep RG 


ease et and ! 
to be. considered. on. the. side. of. the givers an: 


something on the side of him to: whom a must 
is to.be given: . On the side of the se ld be 
observe that what ‘is distributed. in alms natn oe 
his superfluity. And I say superfi wity; not rede _ 
respect of the man: himself, or.above what 1S Sa 

sary for that individual, but also in respect O° 
the care of whom is incumbent oD ae es to 
tespect we are to understand the pe : Every: — 
the person, taking person as implying dignity... : 


{ne must: first provide for pa . and after- .- 
3 on. 3 ee 
' DE care Ob WhOnt = incon should relieve the 


| 


: 


wards, out of the residue, eee it iS ie 
needs of others. On the part eas ae =. 
requisite that he should be.in need 01M ai. 
would be no reason why alms shone ee eaieve alk 
But since itis impossible for,one ee need that: 

who are-in need, therefore 3t 6 at be relieved, 
hinds ander precept, but ee which m 

rish: 


hung 

him.”2.. Thus th 

of your. superfluit 

in extreme,need = 
counsel , as there . 

Peg Ree ‘The tempo 
. on aman are bis a5" 


Lk 


e ans Tee 


£ others" 2 


d for those 7 . 


3 II-Il. Q. XXXII. ART. VI. 


use they ought not to be his exclusively, but also 
should benefit others, who can be maintained out 
of them, from what is superfluous to the owner. 
Wherefore Basil says: ‘‘It is the bread of the 
hungry that you withhold: the naked man’s coat 
that you keep in store: the shoe of the barefoot 
that is mouldering in your house : the money of the 
needy that you have buried in the earth.” 
§ 3. There is a time at which one sins mortally 
in omitting to give alms: on the part of the receruers 
when there is an apparent, evident, and urgent need, 
and no appearance of any one at hand to relieve tt? 
on the part of the giver, when he has superfluities, 
which are not necessary to him in his present state, 
according to.a probable estimate. ‘Nor nee : 
consider all the cases that may happen? in th? 
future: for this would be to think of the future, 
which our Lord forbids.! But the. measures : 
"superfluous and necessary should be determine” 
according to what may be expected in all likeli 
hood and occurs for the most part. eae 
~ ArTIcLE VI.—Is a man bound to give alms out of 
his store of necessaries? 
R.- The word: necessary is used in two ways? 
one way it means that without which a thing cann? 
be. Out of what is so necessary alms ought not e 
be given at all; for instance, in the case of one 
"such stress of need as only to have just enous 
the sustenance of himself and his children: for to 
- give alms out of what is so necessary is to take your 
Soe 2 OP St. Matt. viegge 9 


i 
| 


| 

| 

d : | 
| 
| 

| 


h for: 


: 


‘own and your children’s life. This I say ne is 
the conjuncture where by taking from ay 
"gave to some great personage who mee aS Lae ch 
of Church or State. For the’ deliverans?-* oe 
a person it would be praiseworthy to expose 2 Meee 
self and your kin to the danger of death: ie ae 
common good is to be preferred to Pratt. ft 
In another way that is said to be necessary» rding 
which life’ cannot be conven 
‘to the condition and state of your own 
-of other persons, the care of whom 
on you. ‘ The limit of this ne 
Pie fast line: but you ™ Fs 
-being able to pronounce 
ec eameaes and you may pee ‘ive suitably. 
and yet enough retain to enable you fc) 
to your state. “To give alms then cei t}. 
ae good, ‘and’ falls. not under Px eee 
counsel. It would be an inordinate. 
for one to deprive saat 

oods to give to ‘other, “hi 
a ee his life suitably to hh 


f ts ; ne ou 
calls of pune e there: 
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need in some private person, or again: some great 
‘need in the commonwealth: for in such cases it 
‘is praiseworthy in you to drop what might seem to 
belong to the becoming ornament ‘of your state ® 
order to relieve a greater need. 


_ ApricLe VII.—May alms be given out of ill-gotten 

goods ? By : Pagk Bo 
R. There are three sorts of ill-gotten goods. 

There is one sort that is due to him from whom it 

-was gotten, and cannot be retained by him who has 

gotten it, as in cases of robbery and theft and 

usury. Out of such goods alms cannot be give®s 

since the man is bound to restitution of them. 

There is another sort which the party who has 

gotten it cannot keep, and yet it is not due to him 

of whom he has gotten it: bec st justice 

he received it, and against justice 

it; as in the case of simony, in w 

and receiver act against the justic 

Jaw. Hence restitution. should not be made to 

giver, but the amount should be distributed in alms: 

And the same in like cases, in which b 

and receiving are against the law. 

sort of ill-gotten gains, where the getting it 

not: unlawful, but the source of the getting is un 

‘lawful, as appears in the case of what a woman gets 


by following the trade of a. prostitute. T 
_properly called filthy lucre ; 
‘trade the woman acts filthily and against the law 
of God : but in taking her hire, she acts not unjustly: 
nor. against. the law. Hence this manner of ill 


his i 
for in following that 3 


? : 89 
“[MeII. Q..XXXU. ART. IX: 3 a 
given out. . 


gotten gain. may be retained, and..alms 
Miedo age ee a, 


-§ 2. As: regards money won at play someth 
seems: to: be ‘unlawful ‘by divine: law, BAME Ty oe 
aman should win. from those who are rae tegal: 
alienating their property, as are infants. in on Seu 
sense] and lunatics, and such. like; and that eee 
should draw another to play from Cove oe 
Winning of him; and that he should Subiasek 
playing unfairly ; and in these cases he is: 
testitution, and thus cannot give 4 ms ou further 
Money. There seems to be something, ; 
unlawful by positive civil Jaw;? which pro 
sort of gain altogether. 
does not bind all, but only’ 
to those laws, and moreover. es ay 
disuse, therefore among the peop! ales 
by such laws:winners at the ‘contrary. 
to restitution, unless 2 — 
happens to -prevail, oF cunles 
- invited the other to: plays 
is not bound ‘to’ agar ORT 
Serves not sto receive eos! 

‘cannot: lawtully : keep his . winning he: 

against him ‘remains jin’ fore? 1ms = 

that case to give them away? ‘a 


pibits that 
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SEGRE Sn ag A SA el a ee 


should make more provision for them.” Still in 
this matter a measure of discernment must. be 
applied, according to different degrees of kindred 
and of holiness and. of usefulness. For to a much 
holier person in greater need, and to one more 


useful towards the common good, alms should. 


rather .be given than to.a person nearer akin, 
especially if the kindred is not very close; if no 
special care of that person rests upon us; and if 
he is in no great need. - 


_ QUESTION. XXXIII. 


OF FRATERNAL CORRECTION. 


charity 2? ’ 
» R. Sin may be looked at in one way as hurtful 
to him who sins; in another way as tending to the. 
hurt of others, who take harm from the sin, OF. 
scandal, and also as being to the prejudice of the 


public: good, the due course and order whereof is’ 


troubled by the sin of an individual. There is then 


a twofold correction of an offender: one that applies 


a remedy to the sin inasmuch as that is the € 
of the sinner himself, and this is properly fraternal 
correction, whichis directed to the amendment. of 
the offender. Fraternal correction -is an act © 
charity, because. by it we. remove the evil of. o0F. 
_ brother, namely, sin, the removal whereof belongs 


ARTICLE I.—Is fraternal correction an act of 


Far ae Sa ararecan ete a A ee 


a 

exterior» 
more to charity than even the: removal of eae 
loss or bodily hurt, inasmuch as the contrary 


; ‘ ; do 
of virtue is more allied to charity than the 0° 


: cnal 
the body or of exterior things- nee ce the 
correction is an act of charity, more = 


cure of bodily infirmity, or the. relief. of exterior 


j Z that applies ; 
distress. But there is another correction has that . 


atemedy to the sin of an offender, inasmuc d par- 
makes towards ‘the. evil estate of others: good A 
ticularly towards the prejudice of the Py being the _ 
and such correction is an act of Huet a ht order : 
Property of that virtue to maintain via ee hh Sy 

of justice in one man towards another. 


al. correction matter of A 


Articie Il.—Is fratern «eagle eats 
precept? 6. 8 0 te ES A aw forbid’ 
4 As the negative precepts of Corer 
acts of sin, so the affirmative Pre y i] in them- 
acts of virtue. Now acts of 510 


selves, and can in no 
and therefore t 


virtue ought 0! 
~ observance’ of 
act being virtuous, sO 
and when it ought, ane” 
fia 


~ and therefore et . 
Gg necessary tO 


any: oe 


TI-l. Q. XXXII. ART. ‘HI. 
brother should be corrected in every place, of at 
~every time. add pa) PAS 
_ § 4. That which is. due to a definite and fixed 
“person, whether it be a corporal ora spiritual good, 
we must pay him, not waiting for him to come in 
-our way, but taking proper trouble to seek him out. 
Hence as he who owes money to a creditor ought 
to look for him, when it is time to pay him his due; 
-so he who has special care of any one ought to seek 
him to correct him of sin. But as for those good 
services that are not due to any definite individual, 
but to all our neighbours in common, be they 
‘corporal or spiritual good offices, we need not seek 
for persons to render them to, but it is enough that 
we render them to those who ‘come in our way: 
And therefore Augustine says: “The Lord ad‘ 
monishes us not to pass over one 
nor yet to go looking for something to rebuke; but 
when. we do see something, to give correction.” 
_ Otherwise we should become spies on the lives 0 
other people, contrary to what is said in Prov. xxiv. 
15: “Seek not after wickedness in the house of the. 
“just, nor spoil his:rest.”) 0%). ce ae Serra 
... ARTICLE I1I.—Does fraternal correction belong only 
sto superiors? om 3 ‘ eee iss 


-R. There are 
-an act of charity, tending to the amendment of an 


erring. brother ‘by way of simple admonition ; rand. 


- such correction belongs to every one that has charity, 
~-. be she subject or superior... But there: is another 
“correction that is an act of justice, with intent ©! 


another’s sis, _ 


two sorts of correction. One 15 - 


III. Q. XXXII. ART. VI-VIT- 


the common. good, which is not cnly Iso by 
admonishing a brother, but sometimes e their 

, chastising him, that others in fear may pean 
fending; and. such correctio 

| alone, who are competent not © 

{ aso to correct by chastisement...0 


| “ArticnE VI.—Should correction 
fear of the offender becoming worse Ee 
~°R. The correction that belongs t 
is directed to the public good and ; 
Coercive: power, should not be nas 
Uproar made ‘by the receiver 0" ite 
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Penalties to cease from 
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in all likelihood 
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304 ILI. Q. XXXUI. ART. VII. 
R. If the sins are public, a remedy is to be 
applied to the sinner, not merely for his personal 
improvement, but also for the sake of others, undet 
whose notice his sin has come, that they may not 
be scandalized. And therefore such sins are to be 
publicly reprehended, according to the saying of the 
Apostle: ‘‘Them that sin reprove before all, that 
_the rest also may have fear ;”1 which is ‘to 
understood of public sins, as Augustine says- 
if the sins are hidden, the saying of our Lord 
appears to have place: “If thy brother shall 
_ offend against thee.”? For he who offends you 
in public before others, does not sin against you 
alone, but also against the rest of the companys 
whom he shocks... But because even secret sins 


But 


may be an. offence against our neighbour, there. 
_seems to be need of yet a further distinction. 


Some secret sins are to our neighbour's burt in 
body or in soul ; say, if one should secretly negotiate 
‘the betrayal of the city to the enemy, or ifa heretic 
_ Should privately turn men away from the faith. 

And since he who sins secretly in this way, does 


-not sin against you alone, but also against others;: 


the right course is to proceed immediately t0 


denounce him, that the harm may be stopped 5. 


‘unless indeed you are firmly convinced that you 8 


put an immediate stop to these evils by 4 secret 


- admonition. Other sins there are that tend only 


to the prejudice of the sinner; and then all 


effort must be to succour our sinful brother- _ And 


aes 1 Timothy Vv. 20. : 2 St. Matt. xviii. 15, 16, 17. 
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ifhe can, without am putation of any limb; put if he 
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brother’s conscience ‘b 
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Precept that secret admonitio 
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- . QUESTION XXXIV. 


-“OF HATRED. 


7 ARTICLE I.—Is it possible for any one to. hate God? 
_-R. Hatred is a movement of the appetitive 
power, which is not moved except by some object 


apprehended. Now God may. be apprehended by. 
man in two ways: in one way in Himself, as He 1S: 


seen in His Essence; in another way by the effects: 


that He works: since “the invisible things of God. 


are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made.”! God in His Essence is Goodness 
itself, which none can hate, because it is of the 
nature of good to be loved: and therefore it is: 


impossible for any one seeing God in His Essence - 
Even of the effects that He produces, 


to hate Him. 
- some there are which can in no way be contrary 0 


the human will: because to see, to live, and to" 
understand, is something desirable and lovely to all; 
and these are some of the effects wrought by God. 


Hence God cannot be hated, inasmuch as He 1s 
-apprehended as the author of these effects. But 


‘some effects wrought by God are repugnant to an : 
-. inordinate will, as the infliction of punishment, and. 
_. also the prohibition of sins by the divine law; and. 


~ 1 Romans i. 20... 


“which has. annexed to 1t@ 


II-II. Q- XXXIV. ART. U1. UW. 


; in consideration of such effects God. 


may be ee 
2 ibiter 
by some persons, inasmuch as He is the probi Bi 
ofsins and the inflicter of punishments. re 
ARTICLE iL.—Is hatred of God a a tains oe 
R. The guilt of sin consists in 2 vorUn* Y yontary © 
away from God.; In hatred of G : an 
turning away. is involved t i 
essential nature of the act: 
contained only derivatively a0 
of something else. 
to what it loves, SO 


| what it hates. Hence W : 
‘will of itself is turned AWAY 


: : scation, 
sins, for’ instance, fornican rea of: s 
away from God of itself, but os jnordina 
else: inasmauich a8 it SCOP away from: 
? turning # 
essem 


But that which is: ordinary io vo 
goes beyond that which -, 


- :0f God is of greater gravity 


1 
§ 2. Unbelief is not © 
it is voluntary: 4*° . 
unbeliever’s hatred O° 
Hence: manifestly the Ns 
of hatred of. God, abou sie 
versant. - And therefor’ & ed 
effect, sO hatred of God * 
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8 eee, 


of God, that is, for nature and grace: but not for 
what he has of himself and of the devil, that is, fot 
sin and defect of justice. And therefore it is lawfal 
to hate sin in our brother, and all that goes with 
lack of divine justice: but the nature itself and the 
‘grace of our brother none can hate without si? 
But our hating in our brother his fault and defect 
-of good is a point of love of our brother: for it 15 
on the same principle that we wish any one’s g00' 
and hate his evil. Hence hatred of our brother, 
‘taken absolutely, is always sinful. eee 
:- § 1. According to the commandment of God, 
-parents are to be honoured in point of nature an 
tie. of kindred::. but they are to. be .“ hated”’? inas 
‘much as they stand in the way of our approaching 
the‘perfection of divine justice... ote RTE a 

. § 2. In detractors (who are “hateful to God ) 
God hates their fault, not their nature; and 5° 
- without blame may we hate detractors. ve 


oe, St.-Luke xiv, 26..." , -. ? Romans.i. 30.” 


QUESTION XXXV- 208 
OF SLOTH. ee 28 


Arricte I.—Is sloth a sin? 
R. Sloth is a heaviness has no mind 
weighs down the soul that * disgust © 
anything. | It carries with . z Jecting to 
is a torpor of the mind pee evil? 
good.: Such sadness is 2W°7”, 

§ 3. It is a point © 
the consideration © ; 
from extolling himset> 
humility, but’ rather of 
-contemn the good 


jor ¢ 
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therefore so extol gifts. with 
contemn the g00° ? 
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Se eee 
fornication ;”? by resistance, when keeping 00 the. 
thought takes away the incentive to sin that arises 
from laying hold of the matter but lightly. And 
this latter is the case with sloth: for the more We 
think of spiritual goods, the ‘more pleasing they 
become to us; whence there is an end of our sloth. 


ARTICLE III.—Is sloth a mortal sin? 
_ R. That sin is called mortal, which takes away 
_ the spiritual life, which life is by charity, and by 
charity we have God dwelling in-us. Hence that 
sin is mortal of its kind, which of its own nature is 
contrary to charity. Such a sin is sloth : for. the 
proper effect of charity is joy in God: while sloth 
is a sadness at spiritual good, inasmuch as: it is 
divine good. Hence ‘sloth is a mortal sin of its 
kind. : eet eae 

It is to be noticed however in all sins mortal of 
their kind, that they are not: mortal except when 


_ they attain their full completeness. For the: con 


summation of. sin is in the consent of reason. We 


speak now of human sin, which consists in a human 
Hence if. 


act, the principle of which is reason. 
there be a beginning of sin in the sensitive appetite, 


and it reach not so far as the consent of reason, the = 


sin is-venial owing to the imperfection of the act*: 


; teaches to the reason, and reason ¢' 


bound to do, that is not the 5 


Ss ArticLe I. 


avoidance and horror and detest : 

good, and the flesh altogether prevails: 95% 
spirit; and then manifestly sloth 1s 

§1. Sloth is a withdrawal of th 

any and every spiritual good, but ae = 
good to which the soul ought 7 pees at being 
apply. Hence if any one is saddene 


is not. ~ 
forced to accomplish works of virtue that a 


in of sloth, put only H 
i ent 
when one is saddened at duties that aa a sane 
upon him to do for God. 
-< QuESTION XXXVI 
aecey ‘ OF ENVY: ” 


= § 3. A.man mes 
he:is very wanting + 


“when: any one excels: 
little, et 


but if it reaches so far as the consent of reason, it. j 
is a mortal sin. Thus then the movement. of sloth +7 


-< is sometimes in the sensual appetite only, coming = 


of the repugnance of the flesh to the spirit, and 
_ then it is a yenial sin. Sometimes however i 


1x Cor. vi. 18, - </2- See note on I-II. q. 74. art: xo. (Trl) 


they have bee 


git ii 


I-I. Q. XXXVI. ART. IL. 
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ARTICLE II.—Is envy a sin? : £3 
R. Envy is a sadness at another’s good. Such 
‘sadness may happen in four ways. In one ways 
when you grieve at another’s good inasmuch 4s 
_ therein you have cause to fear for yourself, or for 
other good men. Such sadness is not envy, and 
‘may be without sin. Hence Gregory says: “It 
often happens, without. loss of charity, that aa 
enemy’s downfall delights us; and without reproach 
of envy, his elevation makes us sad: because by his 
fall we think that some are raised up, who deserve 
to be raised; and by his advancement we fear that 
many may be unjustly oppressed.” In another way 
‘we may be saddened at another’s good, not because 
the has the good, but because the good that he has 
is wanting to us; and this is properly emulation. ° 
this emulation is about the goods of virtue, it 1S 
praiseworthy, according to the text: ‘‘ Be emulous 
of the better gifts.”! But if it is about temporal 
goods, it may or may not be sinful. Ina third way 
‘aman is saddened at another’s good, inasmuch a§ 
the person to whom the good’ comes in is unworthy 
of it. This sadness cannot arise about the goods of 
wirtue, which make a man just, but about riches 
cand such-like gifts, as may accrue both to worthy 
and unworthy... This ‘sadness, according to the 
Philosopher, is called righteous indignation, and 1S 


‘a point of virtue. But this he says because he con- 
sidered the said temporal goods in themselves, 25 
they appear great to those who have not an eye for_ 


version has 


“1 y Cor. xii, 31 Aemulamini, (qroore. The Rheims 
“4s be jealous of.” (Trl). Eee LS as 
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- QUESTION XXXVII. 
OF DISCORD. ae 


ARTICLE I.—I. s discord a sin? ; 

R. Concord is caused by charity, inasmuch as. 
charity unites the hearts of many together to one 
effect, which is principally the good of God, and. 
secondarily the good of our neighbour. Discord 
then is a sin for being contrary to this concord. 
But there are two ways in which this concord is 
destroyed—ordinarily and incidentally In human 
acts and movements, that is said to be ordinary, 
which is according to the intention of the agent. 
Hence a man is at ordinary discord with his neigh- 
bour, when knowingly and intentionally he dissents 
from the good of God and his neighbour, to which 


he ought to consent; and this is a mortal sin of its . 


kind on account of its contrariety to charity, though 
the first motions of this discord, on account of the 


imperfection of the act, are only venial sins. But — 


1.In St.Thomas, per se and fer accidens, phrases which he con- 
stantly repeats, to the despair of. his -translator. There seems 
“nothing for it but to take some English word and invest it with a 


- technical meaning ad hoc... The word. ordinary has been chosen, not 
“in its sense.of customary, but suggested by.the canonists’ phrase of 


- ordinary jurisdiction, i.e., jurisdiction which a man enjoys of his own. 
°° right by virtue of the office which he holds. Cf. II-II. q- 67. art. T-. 
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QUESTION XL. 
OF WARGO 


a sin to go to war? 
for a war to be. 


ARTICLE 
rity of the prince 


R. There : are three 
just. The first thing is 
by whose command the w 
does not belong to 4 private. perso 
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H-H. Q. XL. ART. 1.° 

Hence Augustine says: ‘Just wars. are. usually 
‘defined as those which avenge injuries, in cases 
where a nation or city has to be chastised , for 
having either-neglected to. punish the wicked doings 
of its people, or neglected to restore what has been . 
wrongfully taken away.” The third thing requisite 
is a right intention of promoting good or avoiding 
evil. For Augustine says: “‘ Eagerness to hurt, 
bloodthirsty desire of revenge, an untamed and u0- 
forgiving temper, ferocity in renewing the struggle, 
dust of empire,—these and the like excesses are | 
justly blamed in war.” eae, 

- § 1. To the objection from the text that “all 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword,”* 
it is to be said, as Augustine ‘says, that :“ he takes 
ithe sword, who without either command ‘of grant 

_vof any superior or lawful authority, arms himself to . 
‘shed the blood of another.” .But he who uses the 
:sword by the authority of a prince or judge (iif he 1S 
‘a private person), or out of zeal for justice, aifpd by 
‘the authority of God (if he is a public person)}, does 


“inot take the sword. of ‘himself, but. uses it: as com> 


“ymitted to. him by another. ee ae 
-§ 2. To the objection from the text,” “lf say 
‘to. you not to resist evil,” it is to be said\, a5 
Augustine says, that such precepts are always tc 
observed “in readiness of heart,” so that a ma 


ever ready not to resist, if there be occasior#- for 


_. Non-resistance. But sometimes. he. must. take 
_ another course in view of the common godd, or 
oS seven in view of those with whom ‘he fights. 

oe ~ 1 St. Matt. xxvi. 52.2 St. Matt. v. 39 
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vengeance blends itself with the act, or when it does 
not go much beyond the bounds of moderate defence; 
a mortal sin, when you rise up against your assailant 


with mind resolved to kill him or do him grievous 
hurt. 
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ARTICLE II.—Is sedition always a mortal sin? 

R. Sedition is opposed to the unity of a multi-- 

tude, that is, of a people, city, or kingdom.» The 
unity to which sedition is opposed is a unity of law 
‘and. public utility: Therefore sedition is a mort 

sin of its kind, and all the more grievous inasmuch 

as the public good that is assailed .by sedition 1 

greater than private good that suffers in assault and 

battery. The sin of sedition attaches primarily and 

_ principally to those who bring about the sedition,’ 

and they sin most grievously; secondarily, to those 

who abet them in disturbing the common weal. 
But they who defend the. common weal, and resist. 

-disturbers of the public peace; are not to be called” : 

_ seditious: as neither are they who defend their ow?” 
_. persons said to be guilty of assault. 
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manner inducing to a fall. And therefore we do } . ARTICLE III.—Is, scandal a specia special sin? 

not say, “giving cause to a fall,” but, “ giving | R. Passive scandal cannot eee of the-wor 
because for one man-to fall ‘by. 06#5 ind of sins 


occasion,” which is an imperfect cause. 
-§ 4. The word or deed of another may be a 
cause. of sin to you-in two ways, ordinarily a0 
incidentally. Ordinarily, when one by his evil word 
or deed intends to induce you to sin; or even though 
he intends not that, his mere deed is such as of its 
own nature to be an‘ incentive to sin, as when: one 
commits sin in public, or what looks like sin; and 
in that case the man who does such an act, properly 
gives occasion ‘to -another’s fall: hence it is called 
active scandal. Incidentally one man’s word of deed 
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by such a work to sin, as when one envies the goods. 
of another; and in this case the doer of the go 
and proper act gives no occasion, so far as in him 
~ jies, but the other takes occasion to sin. And there-. 
fore this is passive scandal without the active: for sO 
far as in him lies, he who does right gives n0: 
occasion to the fall which the other suffers. Some’ 
times then there is at once active scandal in the. oné 
party, and fassive in the other, as when one mat. 
gins. at the inducement of another: sometimes there . 
-is active scandal without passive, as -when one by | 
word or deed tries to induce another to ‘sin, and 
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and divorce from good in the soul of him who suffers 
the scandal: ; Now.:none :is: unsettled who clings 
firmly to an immoveable object. But perfect men 
cling to God alone, whose goodness is unchangeable: 
for though they cling to their syperiors, they do not 
cling to them except inasmuch as they cling to 
Christ. Hence, however much-they see others mis- 
behaving in word or deed, they budge not from 
their rectitude, according to the psalm: . ‘‘ They 
that trust in the Lord shall be. as mount Sion: he 
shall not be moved for. ever. that dwelleth. in 
Jerusalem.’’} : : Bigs Spe tes 

a8 3.. Perfect men do fall at times into some 
‘venial sins by the infirmity of the flesh; but they 
are not scandalized in the proper sense of the word 
scandal, by the sayings or doings of others. . . 


. ARTICLE VI.—Is active scandal to be found m 
perfect men? ; eed 

- R. It is the property of the perfect to do what 
they do according to the rule of reason, as the 
text has it: “Let all things be done decently and 
according to order.”2: And this caution they pat-- 
ticularly follow in matters where there is danger of 

their not only themselves offending, but also giving 
offence to others. And if in their. public words. oF 


deeds anything is wanting of this moderation, that 


defect comes of human weakness, in respect of which 
they fall short of perfection, yet not so far short 


either. as to imply any great departure from the — 


: order of reason, but only a small and slight de- 
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Boe ey eg a ae 
be despised.t. But sometimes scandal proceeds | 
from infirmity or ignorance ; and such is the scandal 
of little ones; for which sake spiritual goods are _ 
either to be concealed, or at times deferred, until 


‘such time as by means of an explanation an end idee , 

be given up 
can be put to scandal of this sort. But if the ArticLe VIII.—Avé temporal Sone ef - oe 
‘scandal continues after the explanation, it then for fear of scandal? ee ; firmative] stands) 
‘seems to come of malice, and so affords no motive. § 6. Against [an unqualified . - Canterbury 
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Augustine, that “where danger of schism is appt 
hended, we must desist. from the punishment © 
sins,” it is to be said that the infliction of punish- 
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.of sins, and therefore have the quality of justice in 
‘so far as they are checks upon sin. But supposing 
there is a clear case of sins being multiplied and 
‘made greater by the infliction of punishment,.then 

-the infliction of punishment will not fall under 
justice. Of such a case Augustine speaks, namely, - ¢. 
~ when danger of schism threatens to ensue upon an. { 
excommunication: for then it is no point of the | 
‘truth of justice to pronounce the excommunication. | 

-§ 5. Some have said that venial sin ‘is to be. 
committed for the avoidance of scandal. But that | : 
involves a contradiction; for if it is the right thing | Rae 
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QUESTION XLIv. “ 
OF THE PRECEPTS OF CHARITY. 


[St. Matt. xxii. 36—-40.] 
in its own ordinary right, 
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whoever perfectly knows the principles in the whole 
of: their: virtual extension, can have no need: of the 
conclusions being ‘severally proposed to him. But 


petent to consider all that is virtually contained in 
those principles, for‘their sakes in the sciences con- 
clusions must be drawn out of the principles. But 
in matters of practice, in which the precepts of law 
are our guide, the end in view stands for-a principle. 
And the love of God is the end to which the love 
.of our neighbour is directed. And therefore precepts 
“must be given, not only of the love of God, but also 
of the love of our neighbour, for the benefit of less 


one of these precepts is contained in the other. - 


ARTICLE IV.—Is that insertion proper in the precept, 
that God should be loved ‘‘ with our whole heart” 2°: 
... R. An act falls under precept inasmuch as it is 
an act of virtue. Now it is requisite to an act of 
virtue, that it should: be. not: only incident on’ due 
matter, but also be clothed in due circumstances; 
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_ rendering it proportionate to the matter. But God 
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- be specified in laying down the precept of the love. 
our .whole heart. One way is 1m act, so that the — 


whole heart and desire of man should ever be | ~ i 
actually. going out towards God; :and that. is the 
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IL-II. Q. XLIV., ART. - VII. 
intends by this precept that man should be entirely 
united to Him, which will be accomplished ‘in out 
heavenly home, when’ God shall -be “all in all.”* 

. And therefore it-is in our heavenly home that this 
‘precept shall be fully and perfectly fulfilled ; and yet 

in this world of passage one man fulfils it. mote 
perfectly than another, the nearer he approaches to 

the likeness of the perfection that is in heaven. . 


- ARTICLE VII.—Is: the precept of the love of our 


neighbour fitly and properly given ? 

R. This precept is laid down properly ; for it 
touches at once upon the reason and on the measure 
‘of love. The reason of love is touched upon ‘in the 


mention of our neighbour: for on this account We: 


ought to love others in charity, because they are 
nigh unto us, as well in respect of the natural image 
of God as of capacity for heavenly glory. Nor does 
_it matter whether he be called our neighbour, or our 
brother,2 or our friend,’ because by all these names 
the same connection is denoted. The measure of 
love is indicated when it is said as thyself : which is 


not to be understood as though you were to love - 


your neighbour equally with yourself, but like your 
‘self, and that in three ways. First, in respect of the 
end, that you should love your neighbour. for God, 
.as he ought to love himself for God,—that thus 
your love of your neighbour may be a oly Jove- 
Secondly, 


in respect of the. regulation of the love, . 
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that you should not condescend to your neighbour - 
_ in any evil thing, but only in good things, asa man 
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d things— . 
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that you should. not love’. your neighbour for 
sake of any profit or enjoyment, 
that you wish your neighbour s 0 
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drawing their thoughts from things spiritual and | 
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burying them in things of earth. So it is also with | 
other sins: for’ the lustful: man wants the pleasure, }5 
to which the sin is attached, though he does, not B 
absolutely wish for the sin; for he would like tofgs,. 
enjoy the pleasure without the sin. nt 


